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Labaume’s Campaign in Russia, 
(Concluded from p. 464.) 


Mr, LABAUME opens the second part of his work with some 
reflections on the glory which the French arms acquired by 
their triumphant entry into Moscow, which recalled to his 
“recollection the most admired expeditions of antiquity.” 
In some respects, indeed, they resembled the expeditions of 
the pagans or barbarians of former times, because those were 
most frequently dictated by ungovernabic ambition, by lust of 
conquest, by the operation, in short, of some of the worst 
passions of our nature, untempered and uurestrained by any 
one principle of honour, justice, or religion, and unsanctioned 
byany one justifiable ground of hostility. If, then, in the 
mere march from Paris to Moscow, attended by tributary 
nations, a Frenchman can discover any food for bis vanity, 
any ground of self-congratulation, let him enjoy it, But let 
him, at the same time, reflect, that all the circumstances of 
this expedition stamp, with indelible infamy, the name and 
character of his country, while they betray the imbecility of 
the French commanders, and the barbarity of their troops ! 
Our author, however, is not. so fascinated by the contempla- 
tion of glory thus acquired, his eyes are not so dazzled by the 
splendoar which this achievement cast on the French arms, as 
to be blind to the consequences resulting from an enterprize, 
Conceived without wisdom, and executed without skill. 
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‘¢ When soundreason,” he gays,‘ taught us to look into faturity, 
nothing presenteditself but the darkest and most melancholy colouring 
The frightfol extremity to which the inhabitants of Moscow hiaq 
been reduced, proved to us that we had no means of treating wiih q 
people determined to make such great sacr fices ; and, that the vain 
glory of signing atreaty of peace at Moscow had lighted a fire, the 
ravages of which would spread themselves throughout Europe, and 
would give to the war a character so sanguinary, that it could only 
end in the entire ruin of a generous people, or by the fall of that ey)! 
genius whom God, in his anger, seemed to have created to chastise 
mankind, by making use of bim as a new exterminating ang¢}" 
(demon.) 


Do Frenchmen take no share to themselves for becoming 
passive instruments in the hands of this evil genius for the 
accomplishment of his diabolical purposes ? But for them his 
malice would have been impotent, his ambition harmless ; 
they supplied victims to the one, and gave effect to the other. 
Our author, in reverting to the destruction of Moscow, thinks 
that the loss of that city was greater to the French than to the 
Russians. He grounds his opinion, however, on a false as- 
sumption, on the conviction, that the people of Moscow, far 
from revolting against their enemies, would have favoured their 
designs, and that the majority of the nobles, Jed away by their 
example, “ might have abandoned the interests of their 
country.” A more puerile notion never entered the head of a 
Frenchman ; nor was ever a grosser libel uttered on the 
people of Russia, who are passionately devoted both to their 
country, 2nd to their sovereign ; and who hold in equal con- 
tempt, Frenchmen, French manners, French arms, and 
French artilices. 


“It was, doubtless, to prevent this calamity, that the Count 
Rostopchin sacrificed the whole of his fortune in burning Moscow, 
thinking that this great example would be the only means of rousing 
the energies of the nobility, and, by rendering us the objects of their 
execration, would animate the people with that violent hatred which 
would induce them to revolt against us.” 


* A Frenchman will rack his brains for the discovery of any 
pretext, however improbable, or incongrous, or false, rathet 
than acknowledge the obvious truth, that his countrymen, since 
the revolution, have been objects of detestation to all the well- 
disposed inhabitants of every staté in Europe. Thus it is with 
Mr. Labaume, who, loth to admit, what every body knows, 
that the Russians hated the French, labours for the discovery 
éf a reason, which is absurd in itself, and contrary to fact, 10 
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the excitationof that hatred which previously existed. He might, 
we should think, by what he had witnessed, before his arrival 
at Moscow, have been prepared for what happened (if, indeed, 
it be certain that the Russians themselves set fire to the city) 
afterwards. The Russians had made so many sacrifices, and sub- 
mitted to so many privations, as he himself is compelled to 
acknowledge, in order to avert the greatest of all possible 
calamities, the danger of falling under the iron yoke of revo- 
lutionary France, that even the additional sacrifice of devot- 
ing their ancient capital to the flames, sooner than suffer it to 
become a refuge for a foreign banditti, who came but to enslave 
thein, was not calculated to excite astonishment in any mind, 
but that of a Frenchman.—We proceed with our quotation. 


“ Besides, this city being provisioned for eight months, the French 
army, by occupying it, would have been able to wait the return of 
spring, and then renew the campaign with the armies of reserve, 
which were encamped at Smolensko, and on the Nicmen; whilst, 
by burning Moscow, they would force us, on the contrary, to a pre- 
cipitate retreat, in the middie of the most rigorous season of the 
year.” 


Here surely is an adequate reason assigned for the voluntary 
destruction of Moscow, which might have satisfied Mr, La- 
baume, without having recourse to the mast improbable con- 
jectures, originating only in French vanity, and having no 
other support. But we suspect that Mr. Labaume, to use a 
homely expression, reckons without his host, when he con- 
cludes that, if Moscow had not been destroyed, the French 
amy might have quietly passed the winter there, and have 
had nothing to do but to renew the campaign, with renovated 
vigour, in the spring. Admitting the accuracy of his state- 
ment, which we incline, however, to think is exaggerated, 
that the city was provisioned for eight months, it is not to be 
believed, in the first place, that the Russians would have left 
all those provisions at the disposal of their enemies, even 
though they had spared the city. And, in the next place, if 
the troops had found subsistence enough for themselves, it is 
highly improbable that they would have found forage for their 
horses. It is perfectly certain, that all communication between 
Moscow and Smolensko would have been completely cut off by 
the Russian army, and most probable that the reserve on which 
Mr. Labaume seems to have placed so much reliance, would 
have been cut off also. At all events, it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose, that the French would have been suffered to pass a quiet 
winter at Moscow. No, they must have had, from the known 
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activity and resolution of the Russian commander, the perils of 
winter cam; palgn to encounter ; and, though these would have 
been materially diminished by the occupation of Moscow, still 
there can be no doubt that ‘they would have sufficed to thiy 
still farther, the ranks of the French army, which, says 
our author, ; 


« Though it arrived in the fine season, had lost the third part of 
the men, merely ly the rapidity with which they marched ;'—(The 
Russian Sabres, Musquets, and Artillery, of course, contributed 
nowing to this enormous loss !) ‘‘ and the enemy had no reason to 
fear that we could t:ke up any position, since our want of discipline 
had mace a desert of all our conguests,” (such were the soldiers whe 
‘ were always worthy of themselves,’ and who * stained not their 
gncient renown’! !!) “« and our improvident chief had formed no plan 
to facilitate our return,’ 


An admirable comment this on the military talents and 
knowledge of the Great General Buonaparte | But the author 
gives us farther instances of bis superior abilities. 


‘¢ In short, to finish sg picture of our distresses, in the midst of 
our apparent victory, the whole army was discouraged and fatigued 
with marching, Tie ointinn was nearly ruined, and the artillery: 
horses, exhausted by bad food, could no longer draw the field-pieces. 
Although we have been the deplorable victims of the burning of 
Moscow ; nevertheless, to do justice to the inhabitants, we cannot 
but admire their generous devotedness to their country, and must 
acknowledge that they have, like the Spaniards, raised themselves, 
by their courage and perseverance, to that high degree of true glory 
which characterizes the grandeur of a nation.” 


‘Who would believe that the author is here speaking of that 
very population, who, he had just before told us, would have 
become instrumental to the projects of the enemies of their 
country, and would even have corrupted, by their example, 
the Russian nobility? Such gross and glaring inconsistency 
in a ‘writer cannot be too severely reprobated, It obviously 
proceeds from a constant struggle between truth and vanity. 
But, wisatever its source may be, it is most disgraceful ; and 
we incline to mark it more strongly, from the fact, that supet- 
ficial readers, pleased with the author’s general account, are 
apt to overlook his incousistences, and to lavish on him indis- 
eriminate praise. 

He assures us, that the fourth corps of the French army, 
which, when they left Glogau, consisted of about forty-ci ght 
thousand meny contained ouly twenty thousand infantry), and 
two thousand cavalry, that is but twentu-two thousand m tle 
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whole, on their departure for Moscow. As this was the very 
corps to which he was himself att: ched, the accuracy of his 
statement is not open to suspicions. The fifteenth division, 
too, which at the opening of the campaign was thirteen ther 
sand strong, was then reduced to four thousand. Thus ie 
loss, in these two divisions only, from their first entrance on 
the Russian territory to their evacuation of the ruins of 
Moscow, amounted to no less than thirty-five thousand men 3 
and, this being the case, his statement that the army had Jost 
one third of its numbers, before it arrived at Moscow, may 
easily be credited. 

The author, refecting on this loss, which was sustained, 
too, as he observes, “ at a time when the earth, covered 
with its choices productions, offered them abundant resources,” 
expresses his astonishment at the infatuation of Buonaparte, 
who had the folly to think that a nation which had made such 
sacrifices as the Russians had, would consent to treat with him 
on the smoking ruins of their ancient capital, 


“ Those who possessed the least foresight,” adds Mr. Labaume, 
“ predicted our misfortunes, and imagined that they read on the 
walls of the Kremlin those prophetic words, which an invisible hand 
traced before Nebuchadnezzar, in the midst of bis greatest pros- 
perity : 

“ Thine empire shall pass into other hands; thou shalt le driven 
from amongst men; and thou shalt live in exile, until thou rememterest 
that the Most High has an alsolute power over kingdoms, and gives 
them to whom he “pleases.” 


Moscow continued to burn for four or five days, without 
intermission, and though, as the author says, * the population 
had entirely disappeared,”’ some few wretched victims remained ; 
as did likewise a number of unfortunate girls, whom the sol- 
diers received, and on whom they wasted the fruits of thei 
plunder; and, to add to the horror of the scene, 


“ Shocking to relate, hunger and misery often obliged their 
mothers to come and present them tous. This immorality, under 
such circumstances, must recoil on those who had not sufficient 
prudence,” (rather, he should have said, sufficient religion, mora- 
lity, or humanity,) ‘' to resist such temptations. It is a painfal 
veflection, that the power which mothers thus gave us over their 
daughters, was the dreadful effect of a public calamity.” 


It must be, indeed, a painful reflection to that fiend, if 
ever he dare to reflect at all, that all these miseries, 
al these enormities, all these violations of nature and of 
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humanity, were owing to him, and will, no doubt, be visited 
upon his sinful head. The wretched followers, who ministered 
to his guilty ambition, and aided him in the accomplishment 
of his diabolical plans, paid the f rfeit of thelr crimes with 
their lives. But he, the prime mover and agent of the whole 
scene of blood and of guilt, and his vile crew of rascally 
Marshals and Generals,—-at least, the most conspicuous of 
them, escaped, and were suffered to live for the perpetration of 
farther enormities. 

From Moscow Buonaparte sent proposals for peace to 
Petersburgh, and flattered his army with the prospect of a 
speedy termination of hostilities. Meanwhile, he loitered 
away much precious time, allowed the Russian cummander to 
circumscribe him on all sides, while his foragers were inter- 
cepted, and distress stared him in the face. With an obsti- 
nacy, or an imbecility, that can scarcely be conceived, though 
winter was rapidly approachsi ing, and though he knew that he 
could not advance, he rem: Foed ina state of indecision and 
Inactivity, from the 15th of September, to the 19th of Octo- 
ber, when he commenced his destructive retreat. All the 
Russian peasants had taken up arms, and had long harassed 
his troops, and this Mr. Labaume ascribes to anything but the 
true cause. He says they were stirred up by the nobles, and 
irritated by the disasters which the war had produced, instead 
of being actuated, as they really were, by their just hatred of 
the French, and by their deep-rooted love of their country, to 
take up arms in their own defence. 

At length, on the 18th ef October, after a delay, not merels 
useless, but pregnant with extreme danger, Buenaparte was 
compelled to begin his retreat. 


*€ Those who did not witness the departure of the French army 
from Moscow, can have but a fiint idea of what the Greek and 
Roman armies were when they abandoned the ruins of ‘Troy, or of 
Carthage. The appearance of our amy at that moment, recalled 
to our remembrance those interesting scenes which are so admirably 
described in the writings of Virgil and Livy. ‘The long files of car- 
riages, which, in three or fowr ranks, extended for several leagues, 
Joaded with the immense booty which the soldiers had snatched trom 
the flames ; and those Moscovite peasants, who were now become 
cut servants, gave one some idea of the slaves who followed in the 
train of the ancients. Others, bringing away with them women and 
children, represented those warriors amongst w hem the captives had 
been divided, Afterwards came sevetai ammunition waggons filed 
with trophies, and Turkish or Persian draperies, which we had taken 
from the palaces of the Czars, and last of all the famous cross of 
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St. Iwan, gloriously closed the rear of an army, which, but for the 
impradence of its chiet, would one day have had to boast (of) having 
extended its conquests to the limits of Europe.” 


It is astonishing to think that the vanity of a Frenchman 
ean find food in the contemplation of a spectacle which must 
fill every rational mind with horror. An army, Uke demons 
uf destruction, advance into the heart of a country, for the 
avowed purpose of enslaving its inhabitants, by dictating the 
tems of a dishonourable peace ; but, after laying waste that 
country by fire and sword, and meeting with the most resolute 
resistance from the people, are compelled to forego their 
object, and to seek for safety in a disgraceful retreat. Loaded 
with plunder, and exhibiting as odious a sight as could present 
itself toa human eye, the author can delight in beholdlug it, 
and find matter of self-congratulation, in comparing it to the 
march of an army of Pagans. The truth is, that the French, 
in their retreat, resembled rather a band of wandering Arabs 
returning from the plunder of a Caravansera, But these 
mighty plunderers of the palaces, and the tombs, of the Czars, 
were not sufiered long to enjoy, even this humiliating spectacle, 
inpeace and quiet. ‘The retreating army was narrowly watched, 
closely pursued, and, whenever an opportunity occurred, vigor- 
ously attacked by the Russians. Scarcely a day passed, 
without some successful attempt on some of the baggage, 
artillery, or divisions of the army. At Malo-Jaroslavitz, a 
desperate action took place, on the 24th of October, which 
was Contested with great obstinacy on both sides, and was pro- 
ductive of an immense slaughter. From the author’s very 
imperfect account, we can learn little else than that he claims 
the victory for his countrymen, though, but for this claim, 
we should have concluded that they had been defeated— 
since, he unwittingly says, “ that at length, night and exces- 
sive fatizue put an end to this sanguinary combat,” and that, 
the next morning, they “ saw the plain covered with Cossacks, 
Whose light artillery were firing on our troops.” But the 
author aifords additional proof that this victory existed but in 
lis own imagination. 


“ The victory of Malo-Jaroslavitz,” says Mr. Labanme, at the 
Commencement of his seventh book, ‘‘ discovered to us two melan- 
choly truths ; first, that the Russians, far from being weakened, had 
been reinforced by numerous battalions ; and that they all fought 
with an obstinacy which made us despair of gaining new victories. 
‘But two battles more like this,’ said the soldiers, * and Napoleon 
Will be without an army.’ It likewise discovered that we could no 
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longer effect an easy retreat, since the enemy having, at the close of 
the ehgagement, out flanked ns, prevented our columns from retiring 
by the route of Medouin, Joekhuov, and Elnia, and reduced usto 
the unhappy necessity of retreating precipitately by the grand road 
of Smolensko, or, in other words, by the desert which we ourselves 
bad made.” 


Thus it is evident that the result of the battle was not, 
security to the retreating army, but a complete interruption of 
their retreat, by compelling them to retreat by the only road 
they were anxious to aveid. A pretty victory truly ! 

It was in one of these early attacks on the French, that the 
gallant Hetman of the Cossacks, Piarorr, lost his only son, 
a brave and accomplished youth. 


‘* From the commencement of the campaign, the son of the 
Hefman Platofi, mounted on a superb white horse, from the Ukraine, 
was the faithful companion in arms of his brave father, and always 
at the head of the Cossacks. He was distinguished, by the advanced 
guards, for his courage and intrepidity. This fine young man wasthe 
idol of his father, and the hope of the warlike nation who would one 
day brave. been under his command. But destiny bad prouounced 
his fate, and the fatal hour was at hand. . In a desperate charge of the 
cavalry, which took place near Vereia, between Prince Poniatowski 
and the Hetman Platoff, the Poles and Russians, animated by a motual 
hatred, fought with fury. Excited by the ardour of the combat, they 
cut each other to pieces, and on all sides fell great men who had 

many former battles. Platoff, who saw his best soldiers fall 
around him, forgot the danger, and, with an anxious cye, sought his 
favourite son. Bat this unfortunate father had scarcely arrived at 
that dreadful moment when life is almost unsupnortable, for the 
unfortunate young man, returning from the heat of the battle, while 
making preparations to renew the attack, received a mortal wound 
from a Holan Pole. j 

** At this instant his father appeared, who, flying to his assistance, 
threw hin:self opon him. On sceing him, the son heaved a deep 
sigh, and wished to express, for the last time, his affection fora 
beleved pareat; but, on attempting to open his lips, he breathed bis 
Jast. In the mean time, Platoff, who could not restrain his tears, 
retired to his tent, to give vent to his feelings. At that moment, he 
even considered life a burden, and could no longer endure the light. 
» The. following morning, by day-break, the chiefs of the Cossacks 

came \fo express their grief, and to request that they might be pet 
mitted to render funeral honours to the son of their Hetman. Every 
one, on seeing this fine young man stretched on a bear skin, respett- 
fully kissed the band of a youth, who, but for a prematore death, 
would have equalled the greatest heroes, by his valour, and by bis 
virtues. After having, according to their religious rites, offered fer 
‘went prayers for the repose of his soul, they removed him from the 
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of his father, in order to carry him in solemn procession to 
a-neighbouring eminence, covered with cypress, where he was to 
besuterred. 
~.4* The Cossacks, all ranged in order of battle, observed a religious 
sence, and bowed their heads in profound respect, while grief was 
painted in every countenznce. At the moment when the earth was 
for ever to separate them from the son of their prince, they fired a 
volley over the grave. Afterwards, holding their horses in their 
bards, they defiled around the tomb, with their-lances pointed to 
the earth.” 


Thus perished in the field of glory, because fighting for the 
most legitimate of all causes, the defence of his country, her 
sovereign, her laws, and her religion, the worthy son of a 
worthy parent. When Mr. Labaume paid this tribute of jus- 
tice to the young hero, he must, we should imagine, even in 

ite of himself, have acknowledged the contrast between his 
death and that of the French officers who perished in the 
field. Young Platoff fought, not to enslave an independent 
and unoffending people; he did not combat in the cause of a 
vile usurper, and a blood-stained tyrant; he did not pollute his 
victories by acts of outrage and barbarity, that would disgrace 
anation of savages ;---yet all this, and much more, did these 
satellites of Buonaparte, who followed him to the field, and 
became the slaves to his will. Over the fall of such men as 
these virtue.can shed no tear; but even humanity must re- 
joice, since it diminishes the number of enemies to the human 
race ! 

The retreat of the French was marked by the same enor- 
mities which had distinguished their advance; and no effort 
was spared, which the malignity of fiends could suggest, to 
spread desolation around them, and to render the situation of 
the inhabitants as wretched as possible. It was wanton out- 
tage; they were useless depredations, which these monsters 
committed on ali sides. 


“ Tt was night,” says our author, “ when we arrived at Ouya- 
rooskué. Surprised at sceing the villages in flames, we were inform- 
éd that orders had been issued to destroy every thing on our route.” 


- He had before told us, that this route had been rendered a 
desert by the French themselves, as they advanced to Moscow. 
And he afterwards informs us, (as will be presently seen) that 
Buonaparte himself, who, with that provident care for his own 
- Precious person, of which he has never lost sight during the 
Whole of his wicked career, political and military, had pre- 
)¢eded the army, by one day's march, issued positive orders te 
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destroy every town, village, and house op the road, thoug),, 
by sodoing, he exposed his own troops to the greatest hard- 
ships and perils. 


«* In the village in which we then were wasa chateau, which, 
although in the centre of a wood, possessed a grandeur and magnifi- 
cence equal to the noblest palaces of Italy. The richness of the fur- 
niture corresponded with the beauty of the architectare. We saw 
there many exquisite paintings, chandeliers of the greatest value, and 
numerous lustres of rock crystal, which gave to there apartments, 
when lighted up, an appearance truly enchanting. Even this was not 
spared ; aud we learned on the morrow, that our artillerymen, find- 
ing the progress of the flames too slow, had hastened and completed 
the destruction, by placing several barrels, filled with gunpowder, oa 
the ground-floor.” 


Why does not Mr. Labaume inform us, by whose orders 
this act of barbarism was perpetrated? This village and_ this 
country-house, at least, had escaped the general. destruction 
which the worthless leader of this banditti, had intended, and 
ordered, until the arrival of the fourth division, which was 
commanded by Mr. Eugene Beauharnois, of whose humanity, 
and other virtues, we read a great deal, in this volume. Was 
it by Ais orders, then, that the act was committed? As the 
author does not yenture to condemn the act, we presume it 
was, and’what then becomes of the humanity of Mr. Beau- 
harnois’? At all events, it was the author’s duty to state the 
fact, with which he must have been acquainted, as he was 
attached to that very division. The barbarians, however, paid 
dearly for their cruelty, for, on the eighth day ‘of their depar- 
turé from ‘Moscow, they were driven to the greatest possible 
distress, having nothing but bread to eat, and of that a very 
scanty portion, while the only food of their horses was the 
thatch from the houses ! ! 


** The villages,’ pursues our author, “ which a few days before 
bad afforded us shelter, were now level with the ground. Under 
their ashes, yet warm, and which the wind drove towards ns, were 
the bodies of hundreds of soldiers and peasants, Many an infant 
was to he seen cruelly butchered, and many a female savagely massacred 


on the spot where she had teen seduced.” 


And this, too, was dene by men who, the author does not 
blush to assert, * were always worthy of themselves,” of men 
‘* who stained not their ancient renown!!!” He ‘seems, 
indeed, to have formed a pretty just estimate of French worthy’ 
and of French renown, as applicable to the army. 
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« Napoleon, who preceded us one march, had already passed,. 


Mojoisk, burning and destroying every thing which he found on his 
route. His soldiers’ were so intent on this devastation, that they 
barned even the places where we should have halted, which exposed 
us to great and unnecessary suffering ; but our corps in its turn burnt 
the few houses which the others had left, and deprived the army of 
the Prince of Eckmuhl, which formed the rear-guard, of ail power 
toshelter itself from the intolerable cold of the night, ‘That corps 
had likewise to contend with an exasperated enemy, which, learning 
our retreat, hastened on every side to avenge itself.” 


Thus the viceroy, Beauharnois, proved himself a worthy 
follower of his execrable leader; nay, he was, if possible, 
more inexcusable, in ordering this wanton destruction, because 
heand his men had severely felt even its partial effects, and, 
therefore, might naturally be supposed to have some feeling 
for their brethren in the rear. But such is French fraternity ; 
and such was the egotism which Buonaparte had instilledinto his 
followers, that each man, or each division, was intent solely on 
its own individual comfort and security, and was perfectly re- 
gatdless of either the comfort or the security of the rest! 
Well may Mr. Labaume observe, 


“My history. would far exceed the bounds prescribed, were I to 
recount all the calamities which that atrocious war produced. I will 
relate one only, from which my readers may judge of the rest. 
Three thousand. prisoners were brought from Moscow. Having 
nothing to give them during their march, they were at niyht driven 
intoa narrow fold, like so many beasts. Without fire, and without 
food, they lay on the bare ice, and, to assuage the hunger which 
tortured them, those who had not the couraye to die, nightly fed on 
the flesh of their companions, whom fatigue, misery, and famine had 
destroyed,” 


It is almost needless for us to observe, that when the French 
army began their retreat from Moscow, Buonaparte must have 
known the impossibility of providing for these prisoners on the 
road, and consequently of conducting them out of Russia. He 
therefore must have predestined them to destruction ; but, pro- 
bably, the recollection of the horror excited in Europe by his 
memorable massacre of the Turks at Jafla, and his administra. 
tion of poison to his own sick troops in Syria, made him 
aftaid of repeating the same, barbarity in Russia. ; His guilt 
however, is the same. The act was equally atrocious, The 
murder equally horrible. For any one but himself would have 
teleased-these men, on their parole, or. have exchanged them 
for French-prisoners! He has not, therefore, even the 
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Tyrant’s plea of necessity, for the perpetration of this barbs. 
rous <leed.---‘* Never,” says our author, “ were cruelty and 
revenge pushed so far.” A remark more applicable to this 
murder of the Russian prisoners, than even to the fact to 
which he applies it-the destruction of the flourishing towa of 
Ghiatz, one of the most commercial aad flourishing towns ix 
Russia, which he found, on his return, absolutely annihilated 
by Buonaparte’s soldiers. ‘The Russians pursued their retreat. 
ing enemy with activity, and assaulted them, whenever an 
opportunity offered, with vigour ; daily thinning their ranks, 
and increasing their distress. 

‘* Those to whom the care of escorting or conducting the baggage 
was entrusted, profited by the disorder which the presence of the 
Cossacks excited, to pillage and destroy what they had sworn to. de. 
fend. From that time dishonesty and theft spread themselves so rapidly 
and so universally through the army, that we were not more secure 
amongst eur own soldiers’ (those men of worth and renown !) “ than 
we should have been in the midst of the enemy, Whatever the 
soldiers took a faucy to, they availed themselves of some opportunity 
to purloin ;.and, encouraged by the impunity with which. they. set 
ail discipline at defiance, they procured more frequent opportunities ta 
thieve, by indusi:iously spreading false alarms, 


Under the afflicting circumstances in which the Freneh 
army was now placed, partly from the obstinacy and profligacy 
of their commander, and partly from their own barbarous con- 
duet, the hopes of those who survived were supported by the 
prospect of finding an ample supply of fresh troops, and of 
Kussians at Smolensko. But their distress was greatly aggra- 
vated on their approach to Doroghoboui, within twenty leagues 
from Smolensko, by a heavy fall of snow which perfectly 
obscured the sky. 


** From that day the army lost its courage and its military 
attitude. The soldier no longer obeyed his officer, the officer sepa 
rated himself from his general. The regiments, disbanded, marched 
io dworder. Searching for food, they spread themselves over the 
plain, burning and destroying whatever fell in their way. The borses 
felt by thousands. The cannon and the waggons, abandoned, served 
only to obstruct the way. No sooner had these soldiers separated 
from us, than they were assailed by a population eager to avenge the 
borrors of which it had been the victim. The Cossacks came to the 
succour of the peasants, and drove back to the great road, already 
filled with the dying and the dead, those of the foliowers who eseaped 
from the carnage made among them.” ; | 


When they arrived at Doroghvboui, they had the mortifica- 
tion to find, that the scoundrel, Buonaparte, had caused th* 
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town to be burned, the magazines which it contained to be 
pillaged, and the brandy to be poured into the streets, 
although for the want of those the rest of the army were 
perishing ! 

‘Mr. Labaume informs us, that when the Corsican quitted 
Moscow, it was his intention to collect his troops | between 
Witepsk and Smolensko, td carry on his operations on the 
Nieper and the Dwina, “He was, however, compelled to 
abandon his plan by the advance of Wittgenstcin, who had 
forced the passage of the Dwina, and obliged the garrison of 
Witepsk to surrender ; while the army of Moldavia, having 
effected a junction with that ef Volhynia, had driven before it 
the corps of Austrians under Prince Schwartzenherg, and was ‘2 eae 
reparing to take a position on the Beresina, and to join | ean 

Whizenstein. : 


“© In trath,” says our author, * it was not the severity of a prema- 
ture winter which rendered the plans:of Napoleon abortive, because, 
if he could have maintained himself between Smclenskoand Witepsk, ie 
he would easily have repaired the losses which he had hithertosuf- F 
fered, ‘The principal, and the on/y, cause of, his rain, was his deier- : 
mination to proceed to Moscow, without considering what he left ae 
behind.him ; and his doing, at the price of our blood, that which the Al { ; 
most headstrong. and imprudent monarch (Charles XII. of Sweden) ; 
had not dared to attempt.” aoe 


— hie le 





_ This is partly true and partly false—true, inthe assertion that bet 
the frustration of his schemes, and the ‘destruction of his army, i 
were not imputable to a premature winter --in fact the winter | 
was by no means premature, for no snow fell till the sixth of me 
November. False, in the belief expressed, that had Buona- mais | 
parte advanced no further than Smolensko, and established his 
winter quarters there, he might have succeeded, in the accom- tH 
plishment of his plans. Wherever he had attempted to femain Aira at 
for the winter, we are fully persuaded, he would have been AM 
driven thence by the Russian army, aud ultimately compelied am } 
to return with disgrace to France. But this statement is reg i 
Utterly inconsistent with the author’s allegation in his preface, malt i 
that the French army “were conquered by the elements 44 
alone.” , , = ee 
Again the spirits of the troops revived as they drew near to he at 
Smolensko, but they were driven almost to desperation, when, mea 1d 
en their arrival there, they found the place evacuated by the ae 
division which they had expected to join them, ‘the provisions rie 
all consumed, and the place abandoned ; in short, when they ney} 
found famine where they had expected to meet with plenty. ae 
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They entered Smolensko on the 18th of November, and left it 
on'the 15th, when their situation is thus described by the 
author. | 


o** Marching from Smolensko, a spectacle the most horrible was 
presented to ovr view. From that point till we arrived at 4 
wretched ruined hamlet, at the distance of about three leagues, the 
road, was .entirely covered with cannon and ammunition-waggons, 
which they had merely time to spike or to blow up. Horses in the 
agonies of death were seen at every step, and sometimes whole teams, 
sinking under their labours, fell together, All the defiles which: the 
earriages could not pass were filled with muskets, helmets, and 
breast-plates. ‘Trunks broken open, portmanteaus torn to -picces, 
and garments of every kind were scattered over the valley. . From 
time to time trees were seen, at the foot of which the soldiers had at. 
tempted to light a fire, but the poor wretches perished ere they 
could accomplish their object. We saw them stretched by dozens 
around the green branches which théy had vainly attempted to kin- 
dle; and so numerous were the bodies ‘which’ obstructed the road, 
that many soldiers were employed in throwing theni into the ditthes 
and the ruts. M 

“« These horrors, far. from exciting our sensibility, only “hardened 
our hearts. Our cruelty, which could not be exercised on the 
enemy, was extended to our companions. . The best friends no longer 
recognised each other. Whoever discovered the least sickness, if he had 
not good horses, or faithful servants, was sure never to see his country 
again. Every one preferred to save the spoils of Moscow rather than 
the life of his comrade. Qt all sides we heard the groans of the dying, 
and the lamentable cries of those whom we had abandoned. But 
every one was deaf to their cries, or, if he approached those who 
were on the point of expiring, it was to plunder, not to assist, them ; 
it was'to search whether they had any remains of food, and not to 
offer them relief,” 


The Russians made_a vigorous attack on the detachment 
commanded by Buonaparte in person, on the road to Krasnoe, 
and killed great numbers. They afterwards attacked the army 
under the viceroy, which ‘suffered considerable loss ; before it 
effected a junction, neat Krasnoe, with Buonaparte. At 
Krasnoe, Buonaparte and Beauharnois found it necessary, te 
attack the Russian position, in order to prevent a portion of the 
French army from being cut off., 


«* A new engagement‘commenced. The action was ebstinate and 
bloody, and it was only by the greatest sacrifices that we were ena 
bled to.deliver the few soldiers who were on their march to join 0% 
The third corps was entirely dispersed, and there remained with the 
Duke of Elchingen only two or three thousand men, who had. 
escaped from the enemy by passing the Nieper. Twenty-five pieces 
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ofeannon, and many thousands of prisoners, were the fruits which 
the Russians reaped from four successive battles, in which we had 
nothing to oppose against a complete army,. but some miserable 
soldiers, harassed by continual marches, and who, during more than 
a month, had been without food, without ammunition, and without 


artillery.” 


. Our ‘readers must have already perceived the necessity of 
receiving ‘Our author's assertion cum gr-ino salio. He speaks 
largely and loosely, and his assertions must not’hée*taken @ fa 
lire. The French army had not been'a month absent from 
Moscow," for they left that city on’ the 18th of October, and 
the “battle of which this very summary account is given, was 
fight on ‘the 16th of November. ‘To ‘say nothing of the 
finpdssibiity of men living Without food, the troops had cer- 
Witty borne” food, though not,’ perhaps, in sufficiency, when 
they began their retreat; and’ they bad, all their ammunition 
ad dellany, Indeed, they had fought several actions on the 
we in all..of. which, artillery and-ammunition had been used. 

e unsatisfactory, and very brief manner, in which the author 
desetibes actions of importance, very much diminishes beth 
the interest’ and the value of his: work. He has a still greater 
fant, too, for his narrative is not consistent ; indeed, palpable 
entradictions not unfrequently occur in it. At the conclusion 
ae eighth book, he thus sums up the loss of the French 
tmy, and its actual amount at the perigd at which we are now 


atrived. 


The Rossians have divided our retreat into three principal epochs, 
which, besides the constant increase of our misfortunes, haveeach 
a peculiar character. The first ended at the battle of, Krasnoe'; 
the second at the passage of the Beresina; and the thirdat (the) 
Niemen, 
of At the conclusion of the first. period, to which we are now 
artived, they had already taken forty thonsand men, twenty-seven 
nerals, five hondred pieces of cannon, thirty-ohe standards, and, 
beside our own immense. baggage, all the plunder of Moscow; that 
We had not destroyed. If, to all these disasters, we yet add forty 
thousand ‘men, dead of fatigue, or famine, or killed in the different 
battles, we- shall find that our army was reduced to thifty, thousand, 
Weluding the imperial guard, of whom not dmore than eight thousand 


Combatants survived. ‘The twenty-five pieces. of astillery,ywhich the 
guards had procured, could nat be. reckoned,, since. it was uncertain 
whether they would not be obliged to abandon them on the morrow, 
Our cavalry was almost extinct. This. is the exact statement.of the 
losses which we had sustained, at the end of one month’s march. 

om ‘this. ve formed niournful presages of what we were yet to 
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‘endare, sinte we were scarcely half-way to (the).Niemen, and had 


three rivers to'cross, and two mountains toclimb.” “i 


- At tHe commencement of his work, thé author. estimates the 
total of the army which entered Russia &t three hundred 
thousand infantry, anll sixty thousand cavalry, p. (14); an 

. timate certainly mach below the fact. On their arrival at 

. gscow, he. says they had lost one third of their number, 


(p, 214). ‘Thus the army must, at that period, have amounted 
to two hundred ‘and forty thousand men, yet, after losing, on 
eir retreat from Moscow to Krasnoe, (as above stated) eighity. 
}00 men, he tells us, that only thirty thousand remained, 
whereas, according to his own,account, there must have re- 
mained.one hundred and sixty thousand’men. We. confess 
‘we do not understand this mode of calculation; and we are 
,surprized, that so glaring a contradiction should have escaped 
the.translator. It is possible, that Mr. Labaume may have 
reason to.state the amount only of the army actually at Kras- 
‘noe, after the last battle. But there ig. nothing: in his state. 
-ment, from,Which we can collect this fact... Though, at the 
commencement Of his ninth hopk, he. says,*the position of 
Orcha was guarded by General, Jomini, and: that the corps of 

#, General. DombrdWski, and of the Dukes of Reggio and'Bel- 
Tuno, were stationed beyond the Nieper.» , wy 

On the'l7th of November, this army left Krasnoe, followed 

* by,the Cossacks, who took all the baggage. They halted at 

« Liadoui, a town in LVithuania, to which, in return for thé 
accommedation which it affordéd them, they set fire, and even 
.burnt |“ three vast barns’ filled with their own ‘men, most of 
whom were wounded, and perished in the flames. . The Rus- 

, Sians made no serious attack on the retreating army till = 
approached the ~ of the Beresjna, the passage of" whic 
river they disputed. Here the second. brigade, having lost its 

, way in the night, strayed to the Rusgian camp, and the whole 
of it was faken, On the 28th of November; the Russians , 
appgared to have made agenetal attack on the French, but the 
account of the action is so,extremely confused, as to be scarcgly * 
intelligible. The author claims the victory for his countrymen 

+355); but .he. afterwards ‘says (p.359) “at Jength the 

ssians, being mesters the field, ofbatfle, ourstroops, 
retired ; the wproatceased, and a mournful silenée succcedec.”s 
Arfd, in the next page, sacha present this engagementy 
he observes— wee | . ’ 


Pp ° * ; : 
sf More thgn twenty thousand sick and wonnéed fell into the 
» power of the enemy. Two hundred pietes of cannon were abet 
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doned. All the baggage of the two corps which had joined us was 
equally the prey of the conquerors; but when we saw the deplorable 
fate of the wretched beings, who were left on the other side of the 
Beresina, the consciousness of our own safety rendered us insensible 
to the loss of all our riches.” 


Our author opens his Tenth Book with the following appro- 
priate reflections : 


« The fatal passage of the Beresiaa, having reduced our corps of 
reserve to the same condition as those which had been as far as Mos- 
cow, realized the fatal predictions which, for a long time, had been 
anpounced to us; and, with the exception of our chief, (whose life 
God seems to have continued, only to deliver him to remorse end de- 
spair) all was accomplished. 

© Bat what a punishment to this conqueror, to lose the provinces 
which be occupied with more rapidity than he invaded them, to 
have cypress instead of laurel—smoking cities instead of ‘incense-- 
and; to accompany his triumph, twenty thousand diseased soldiers, 
without linen or stockings, ard who were obliged to make shoes out 
ofold hats, and to cover their shoulders with pieces of sacking and 
skins of horses just flayed. 

* Deplorable vestiges of five hundred thousand lrave warriors, 
who, but for the ambition of a single man, would always have been 
the honour—(rather say, the scourge)—of France, and the terror of 
their enemies.” 


When. they arrived at the city of Smorgheni, in Lithuania, 
they found the houses all deserted; and here Buonaparte, 
alarmed at the wretched state of his army, afraid that his allies 
would desert him, and looking forward to the collection of a 
hew host of victims, bravely resolved to abandon his followers 
to their fate, and to provide for his personal safety. 


* Foll of this resolution, he felt assured, when he arrived at 
Smorgheni, that the road was safe as far as the Ni men, and called to- 
gether the chiefs of the army; afterwards, he had a private confer- 
ence with the Viceroy. This beiny finished, Napoleon went out from 
his’ cabinet, followed by the Gvand-Ecuyer, the Marshal of the 
Palace, and General Lefebre Desnoueites. Crossing one of the 
halls, he met the King of Nap'es, and said to him, with an indiffer- 
ent air, ‘ 4d vous, Rui de Naples!" While provouneiag these 
words, he went out, accompanied by tbree persons, who were gow 
With him. Being seated in his carriage, he placed at bis side General 
Desnouettes. ‘The Grand-Ecuyer and the Marshal of the Palace 
entered a second, which immediately followed on the route to 
Wilna. No address to the army, no promise to the Lithuanians, 
could re-animate their dejected spirits; the one was without a chief, 
thé other abandoned by him who had’ promised them every thing. 
“No. 205. Vol. 48. June, 1815. Pp 
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The king of Naples took the command of the army, but they marched 
with so much disorder and precipitation, that it was only when they 
arrived at Wilna, that the soldiers were informed of a departure ag 
discouraging as it was unforeseen. ‘ What,’ said they among them. 
selves, ‘is it thus that he abandons those of whom he calls himself 
‘ the father?) Where then is the genius, who, in the height of pros. 
* periiy, exhorted us to bear our sutferings patiently ?- He who lavished 
*‘ our blood, is he afraid to die with us? Will he treat us likethe 
‘ army of Egypt, to whom, after having served bim faithfully, he 
* became indifferent, when, by ashameful flight, he found himself 
* free from danger?’ Such was the conversation of the soldiers, 

which was accompanied by the most violent execrations. Never 
was indignati on more just, for never were a class of men more worthy 
of pity.” 

The author’s d ‘scription of the sufferings of the miserable 
rerquins of this army on the road to Wilna, exceeds all example, 
and almost surpasses belief. When anvived at Wilna, the Cos- 
sacks were at hand, and they were under the painful necessity 
of evacuating the place on the night of the 10th December, 
The Ryssians entered Wilna the next morning at day-break, 
and took, according to our author, ** a crowd of Generals, 
Colonels, OfMicers, and more than twenty thousand soldiers, 
who were detained by weakness.” The Jews at Wilna are said 
to have ill-treated the troops who remained there, in retura 
for the iil- ticatinent which they had themselves experienced 
from the French, “ but the Russia 2ns, with that justice, which 
always characterised them, hung many of these Israelites, as 
a lessen to the people, that they should not unite their pas- 
sions with the quarrels of sovereigns.” We must take leave 
to doubt the accuracy of this statement ; for, if the Russians 
had acted preciseiy as theyare stated to have acted, they would 
have been guilty of great injustice, while the reason assigned 
is a very foolish one. For, though the peo; le have no right, 
perhaps, to interfere with the quarrels of sovereigns, they 
have an undoubted right to act in their oun defence, and to 
put to death an armed banditti, who plunder their houses, and 
commit every species of outrage on their persons and property. 
The French ariny did not carry on war like soldiers, but like 
Ruffians, putting to ae the innocent and unarmed inhabi- 
wints, and rect cing whole towns and Village s to ashes, for Bo 


one niilitary purpo se ow hatever, but for the mere gratiication 
, ’ . > = 

of reve nee Lhe pe ple, therefore, were fully warranted 10 

putting Saath monsters to death, In every pracuc able way, ao 


they would beasts of prey. 
Yhe arn y real hed KKow no on the 12th of December, ane 
here they found magazines, which were thrown open Ww the 
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famished troops, two thousand of whom, being intoxicated with 
rum, fell on the snow and perishei by the cold. 


“ On the morning of the 13th of December, out of all that re- 
mained of four hundred thousand warriors, who had crossed the 
Niemen, on the opening of the campaign, scarcely twenty thousand 
men repassed it ; among whom, two thirds at least, had not seen the 
Kremlin.” 


Here the soldiers, thinking themselves secure, wandered 
about at their pleasure, but the Cossacks, ever on the alert, 
followed them into Poland, the next morning, and cut off 
many of them. On the 27th of December, Beauharnois col- 
lected together the remains of the division which he com- 
manded, the fourth, and found them to amount only to eight 
hundred wounded men—* the unfortunate remains of forty-eight 
thousand warriors from Italy !” 

Here closes the narrative, which undoubtedly contains inuch 
interesting matter, though it bave many faults. ‘The matter is 
ill-arranged; a great confusion prevails in the accounts of 
many important actions; and frequent contradictions occur, 
even as to the amount of the grand total of the invading army, 
which is variously stated, at three hundred and siaty thousand, 
at five hundred thousand, and at four hundred thousand men. 
[tisalsosomewhit tainted hyegotismand vanity—and deformed 
by no small portion of declamation and bombast. ‘The trans- 
lator has performed his task with tolerable accuracy, though he 
have not taken sufficient pains to avoid the recurrence of 
a and to accommodate his language to the English 
idiom. 
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The grounds of an opinion on the Policy of restricting the Impor- 
tation of Foreign Corn ; intended as an appendix to * Observa- 
tions on the Corn Laws.’ By the Rev. T. R. Maithus, &c. 
&e. &e. Svo. Pp. 48. 2s. 6d. Murray. 1815. 

In our review of Mr. Malthus’s former tract on the subject of 
the Corn Laws, we ceriainly were led to form the conclusion 
that he was adverse tu any restrictions on the importation of 
foreign corn. We now find, towever, that we mistook both 
his object and his opinions ; that his intention was merely to 
state the arguments on both sides, and to reserve his own sen- 
timents for future disclosure. Atthe same time, we must say, 
that the arguments against restrictions adduced by him, were 
much stronger than those in favour of them, therefore, our 
conclusion was neither hasty nor unwarrantable. 
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‘‘ These previous statements, however, having been given, ang 
having, I hope, shewn that the decision, whenever it ismade, must 
be a compromise of contending advantages and disadvantages, I have 
no objection now to state, (without the least reserve,) and I can truly 
say, with the most complete freedom from all interested motives, the 
grounds of a deliberate, yet decided, opinion in favour of some te- 
strictions on the importation of foreign corg.” 


Our author is, certainly, the most rational, impartial, and 
able advocate, that we have yet met with, on this side of the 
question. He contends, that the scanty crops, and low prices, 
of the last year, have checked the progress of improvement, 
and already occasioned a considerable loss of agricultural ad- 
vances. ‘The former of these effects is by no means clear to 
us, and, indeed, does not exist, as far as our observation has 
extended. ‘The latter is evident. But we considered that as 
the farmer gains considerably by high prices, he has no right 
to complain when a season of low prices occurs. ‘To this, 
however, Mr. Malthus opposes the following objections : 

‘* It has been sometim:s said, that the losses at present sustained 
by farmers are merely the natural and necessary consequences of 
overtrading, and that they aust bear them as all other merchants do, 
who have entered into unsuccessful speculations. But surely the 
question is not, or at least ought not to be, about the losses and profits 
of farmers, and the present condition of landholders compared with 
the past. It may be necessary, perhaps, to make inquiries of this 
kind, with a view to ulterior objects ; but the real question respects 
the great loss of national wealth, attributed to a change in the spirit 
of our legislative enactments relating to the admission of foreign 
corn,” 


We readily admit, that the real question ought to be, 
whether the comforts and interests of the greater portion of 
the community will be promoted or injured by restrictions on 
the importation of corn. And it is, on this ground, indeed, 
that Mr. Malthus himself argues it. 


‘* T stated,” he says, ‘in the Observations on the Corn Laws, 
that the cheapness and steadiness in the price of corn, which were 
promised by the advocaies of restrictions, were not attainable by the 
measures they proposed ; that it was really impossible for us to grow 
at home a sufficiency for cur own consumption ; without keeping Up 
the price of corn considerably above the average of the rest of 
Europe ; and that, while this was the case, as we could never export 
to any advantage, we should always be liable to the variations of pricey 
occasioned by the glut of a seperabundant harvest ; in short, that I 
must be allowed that a free trade in corn would, im all ordinary case 
not only secure a cheaper, but a more steady supply of grain.” 
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But he contends that this free trade cannot be secured ; 
because, in countries which export corn, restrictions are im- 
posed on such exportations, and in others a high duty is levied 
on the corn exported. Whereas, the free trade to which he 
refers, must be general in all countries, without any restriction 
or exportation duty. 

Mr. Malthus is not one of those wild theorists in political 
economy, who would lay down certain fixed principles to 
which all times and circumstances should, in a manner, be 
rendered subservient. On the contrary, he would have such 
principles regulated, in a necessary degree, by existing cir- 
cumstances. 


“ Tam very far, indeed, fram meaning to insinuate, that if we 
cannot have the most perfect freedom of trade, we should have none; 
or that a great nation must immediately alier its commerci.) policy ; 
whenever any ef the countries with which it deals, passes laws iucon- 
sistent with the principies of freedom. But [ pictest most entirely 
against the doctrine, that we are to pursue our generai principles, 
without ever looking to see if they are applicable to the case before 
us; and that in politics and political economy, we ate to go straight 
forward, as we certainly ought to doin morals, without any reference 
to the conduct and proceedings of others.” 


This is not theoretical obstinacy, but practical wisdom ; and, 
throughout his disquisition, Mr. Malthus looks solely to prac- 
tical results, the only results, indeed, to which a writer on such 
asubject ought to look. His view of the ability of the coun- 
try to afford au adequate supply of corn for its own consump- 
tion, is highly satisfactory, if the data ou which his conclusions 
are founded be coyrect. 


“ In looking, in the first place, at the resources of the country, 
witha view to an independent supply for an increasing population ; 
and comparing subsequently the advantages of the two systems above- 
Mentioned, without overlooking their disudvantages, I have fully 
made up iny mind as to the side on which the balance lies; and am 
decidedly of opinion, that a system of restrictions, so calculated as to 
keep us, in average years, nearly independent o! foreign supplies of 
corn, will more effectually conduce to the wealth and prosperity of 
the country, and of by far the greatest mass of the inhabitants, than 
the opening of our ports tor the free admission of foreign corn, in the 
actual state of Europe. 

“ Of the resources of Great Britain and Ireland, for the further 
gfowth of corn, by the further application of capital to the land, 
the evidence laid betore parliament furnishes the most ample testi- 
mony. But itis not necessary tor this purpose to recur to evidence 
that may be considered as partial. All the most intelligent works 
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which have been written on agricultural subjects of late years, agree 
in the same statements; and they are confirmed beyond a possibility 
of doubt, when we consider the extraordinary improvements, and 
prodigious increase of produce, that have taken place latterly in some 
districts, which, in point of natural soil, are not superior to others 
that are still yielding the most scanty and miserable crops.” 


But to the encouragement of such an expenditure of capital 
upon land, to any great extent, something more than a pros. 
pect of high prices is necessary—namely, moderate rents and 
long leases. ‘The author’s arguments intended to prove that 
high prices of corn are most favourable to the labouring 
classes of the community, are by no means so clear and satis- 
factory, as other parts of his reasoning. In reference to the 
effect which such prices would have on our manufactures, he 
admits that they would be benefitted by the absence of restric- 
tive laws. 
“© It may be said, perhaps, that a fall in the price of our corn and 
Jabour affords the only chance to our manufacturers of retaining pos- 
session of the foreign markets ; and that though the produce of the 
country may not be increased by the fall in the price of corn, sucha 
fall is necessary to prevent a positive diminution of it. There is some 
weight undoubtedly in this argument. But if we look at the pro- 
bable effects of returning peace to Europe, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that, even with a considerable diminution of the price of 
labour, we should no’ lose some markets on the continent, for those 
manufactures in which we have no peculiar advantage; while we 
have every reason to believe that in others, where our colonies, 
our navigation, our long eredits, and our mines, come in question, as 
well as our skill and capital, we shall retain our trade in spite of bigh 
wages.” 


This, at best, is but doubifal, and we should be very sorry 
to see the manufacturers of our country exposed to the risk of 
competition, even with all the advantages stated, under the 
great disadvantage of high wages. The reasoning, in the 
latter part of this tract, vpon the effect of the price of bullion, 
&c. on corn, and on the effect of low prices of corn in raising 
the interest of the existing national debt, appears to us more 
fanciful than solid. Mr. Malthus, towards the close of his 
tract, makes the following observations on the conduct bitherto 
pursued by the country on this important subject. 


«* To pnt some stop to the progressive loss of agricultural capital,” 
(surely the loss has been sudden and temporary, not progressive 42 
reguiar,) © which is now taking place, and which it will be by 0? 
means casy to recover, it might be advisable to pass a temporary act 
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of restriction,” (this has been done,) ‘ whatever may be the inten- 
tion of the legislature in future. but, certainly, ii is much to be 
wished that, as soon ag possible, consistently with due deliberation, the 

rmanent policy intended to be adopted with regard to the trade in 
corn should be finally settled. Already, in the course of little more than 
a century, three distinct changes in this policy have taken place. The 
Act of William, which gave the bounty, combined with the prohibi- 
tory Act of Charles I]. was founded obviously and strikingly upon the 
principle of encouraging exportation and discouraging importation ; 
the spirit of the regulations adopted in 1773, and acied upon some 
time before, was nearly the reverse, and encouraged importation aud 
discouraged exportation. Subsequently, asif alarmed at the depen- 
dance of the country upon foreign corn, and the fluctuations of price 
which it had occasioned, the legislature, in a feebie act of 17.1, aud 
rather a more effective one, in 1804, returned again to the policy of 
restrictions. And if the act of 1504 be left now unaltered ; it may 
be fairly said that a fourth change has takea place ; as ii is quite cer- 
tain that, to proceed consistently upon a restrictive system, fresh 
regulations become absolutely necessary to keep pace with the pro- 
gressive fal] in the value of currency. 

Such changes in the spirit of our legislative enactments are 
much to be deprecated ; and with a view to a greater degree of stea- 
diness in future, it is quite necessary that we should be so fully pre- 
pared for the consequences which belong to each sysiem, as not to 
have our determinations shaken by them, when they occur.” 


Here we fully concur with the author, as we do, with some 
little modification, in the remarks with which he concludes his 
pamphlet. 


“ With regard to the specific mode of regulating the importation 
of corn, if the restrictive system be adopted, [ am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the details of the subject to be able to speak with 
confidence. It seems to be generally agreed, that, in the actual state 
of things, a price of about eighty shillings a quarter would prevent 
our cultivation from falling back, and, perhaps, allow it to be pro- 
gressive. But, in tuture, we should endeavour, if possible, to avoid 
all discussions about the necessity of protecting the British farmer, 
and securing to him @ fair living profit. Such language may, per- 
haps, be allowable in a crisis like the present. But certainly the 
legislature has nothing to do with securing to any classes of its sub- 
jects a particular rate of profit in their different trades. This is not 
the province of a government; and it is unfortunate that any language 
should be used which may convey such an impression, and make 
people believe that their ruiers ought to listen to the accounts of their 
gains and losses. 

“ But a government may certainly see sufficient reasons for wishing 
tosecure an independent supply of grain. This isa definite, and 
may be adesirable, object, of the same nature as the Navigation Act ; 
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and it is much to be wished that this object, and not the inierests of 
farmers and landlords, should be the ostensible, as wellas the real, 
end which we have in view, in all our enquiries and proceedings 
relating to the trade in corn. 

‘* IT ftiimly believe that, in the actual state of Europe, and under 
the actual circumstances of oar present situation, it i our Wisest policy 
to grow our own average supply of corn ; and, in sodoing, I feel per- 
suaded that the country has ample resources for a great and continv- 
ed increase of population, of power, of wealth, and of happiness. 
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Guy Mamnering ; or the Astrologer. By the author of 
** Waverley.” Second Edition, 12mo. 3 vols. pp. 948. Edin- 
burgh, printed ; Longman and Co. London; Constable 
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WE derived so much gratification from the perusal of “ Wa- 
verly ;” that we read with pleasure the advertisement of 
a new production from the same pen. We know not, gene- 
rally speaking, whether it be advantageous, or disadvan- 
tageous, to a second work, to have the reputation of the 
author established by his first performance. If, on the one 
hand, it procures a more ready reception, and a more ex- 
tensive circulation, for his second production, it raises on 
the other, expeetation very high, and sometimes wnrea- 
sonobly so, and consequently enhances both the danger and 
the degiee of disappointment, should the reader actually 
experience it. ‘Thus it has, like every thing incident to 
human nature, and to the works of man, its fair and i 
dark side; its advantages aad disadvantages. ‘The former, 
however, ve inchne to think preponderate; and for this rea- 
son, that the great bulk of novel readers seldom take the 
trouble of judging for themselves, even where nature has 
favoured them with a capacity for juc ging ; they form. their 
estimate of the value of a work by the character which it 
bears in the circle which they frequent; and popularity once 
acquired by a writer, no matter how or by what means, he 
must be an egregious ass if he ever lose it; that is, if he 
write so w eakly or so grossly as to offend the herd of novel- 
reading gossips, whose judgment is considered as decisive 
that branch of lite ature. 

A critic, however, has nothing to do with any of these con- 
siderations, and, while he leaves to the Aristarchuses of the 
dav, the useless drudgery of comparative criticisms, will form his 
own judgment by the surer standard of positive merit. It was 
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with this resolution, and with these feelings, that we entered 
upon our examination of Guy Mannering, who is introduced 
to us, as a young English gentleman, who, having just finished 
his studies at Oxford, is rambling through the north of England, 
and the adjacent parts of Scotland. We see him mounted on 
asorry hack, benighted like a heroine of romance, on a_ bleak 
and extensive moor (in the month of November) and ignorant 
of his road to Kippletringan, whither, it seems, he was 
bound. He, at length, knocks up the inhabitauts of a hut, 
from whom he learns that he is at a considerable distance 
from the place of his destination, and by whom he is recom- 
mended to apply for a night’s lodging at “ the place,” a Laird’s 
house, in the neighbourhood, with the further information, 
that the family were up, because the lady was in bed, and 
the servant had just gone for the midwife. ‘The temptation 
of half a crown induced a Scottish lad, named Jock Jaboz, 
to rouse from his slumbers and to become his guice to the 
place. 

Here Mannering was hospitably received by Mr. Bertram, 
Laird of Ellangowan, who had a long pedigree and a short 
rent roll; who was, in short, decended from an aucient fa- 
mily, but whose paternal estate bad been greatly reduced, by 
various casualties, but more particularly, by the friendly as- 
sistance of his man of business, Mr. Gilbert Glossin, who, 
like some stewards in the southern part of this island, con- 
trived to enrich himself by the ruin of his master. Here 
Mannering was, in a few minutes, seated at a grand supper, 
by a good fire, with the laird and a Mr. Sampson, a village 
schoolmaster, who being one of the most important person- 
ages in this history, he shall be introduced to our readers by 
the author himself. 


‘* Abel Sampson was commonly called, frorn his occupation as a pe- 
dagogue. Dominie Sampson. He was of low b'rth, but having evinced, 
even from his cradle, an uncommon seriousness of disvosition, the poor 
parents were encouraged to hope that their dairn, as they expressed it, 
‘might wag his pow in a pulpit yet.’, With an ambitious view to such 
4 consummation, they pinched and pared, rose early and lay down 
late, ate dry bread and drank cold water, to secure to Abel the 
means of learning. Meantime, his tall ungainly figure, his tacituro 
and grave manners, and some grotesque habits of swinging his limbs, 
and screwing his visage while reciting his task, made poor Sampson 
the ridicule of all his school companions. Half the youthful mob 
‘ of the yards’ used to assemble regularly to see Dominie Sampson, 
(for he had already attained that honourable title,) descend the 
stairs from the Greek class, with his lexicon under his arm, his Jong 
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mis-shapen legs sprawling abroad, and keeping awkward time to the 
play of his immense shoulder-blades, as they raised and depressed the 
loose and thread-bare black coat which was his constant and only 
wear. When he spoke, the efforts of the professor were totally 
inadequate to restrain the inextinguishable laughter of the -students, 
and sometimes eves to repress his own. The long sallow visage, the 
goggle eyes, the hage under jaw, which appeared not to open and 
shut by an act of volition, but to be dropped and hoisted up again by 
some complicated machinery within the inner mano, the harsh and dis. 
sonant voice, and the screech-ow! notes to which it was exalted when 
he was exhorted to pronounce more distinctly, all added fresh subject 
for mirth to the torn cloak and shattered shoe, which have afforded 
legitimate subjects of raillery against the poor scholar from Juvenal’s 
time downward. I[t was never known that Sampson either exhibited 
irritability at the ill-usage, or made the least attempt to retort upon his 
tormentors. He shrunk trom college by the most secret paths he 
could discover, and plunged himself into his miserable lodging, where, 
for eighteen-pence a week, he was allowed the benefit of a straw 
matress, and, if his landlady was in good humour, permission to 
study his task by her fire. Under all these disadvantages, he obtained 
a competent Knowledge of Greek and Latin, and some acquaintance 
with the sciences. 

‘* In progress of time, Abel Sampson, probationer of divinity, 
was admitted to the privileges of a preacher. But, alas! partly from 
his own bashfalness, partly owing to a strong disposition to risibility, 
which pervaded the congregation upon his first attempt, he became 
totally incapable of proceeding in his intended discourse, gasped, 
grinned, hideuusly rolled his eyes till the congregation thought them 
flying out of his head, shat the Bible, stumbled down the ;ulpit- 
stairs, trampling upon the o!d women who generally take their station 
there, and was ever afterwards designated as a ‘ stickit minister.’ 
And thus he wandered back to his own country, with blighted hopes 
and prospects, to share the poverty of his parents. As he had neither 
friend nor confidant, hardly even an acyuaintance, no ene had the 
means of observing closely, how Dominie Sampson bore a disappoint- 
meat which supplied the whole town where it happened with a week's 
sport. 

€ Tt would be endless even to mention the numerous jokes to which 
it ©e.e birth, froma ballad, called ‘ Sampson s Riddle,’ written upon 
the subject by a smart young student of humanity, to the sly hope of 
the principal, that the fv itive had not taken the college gates along 
with him in bis retreat. 

“* To all appearance the equanimity of Sampson was unshaken, 
He sought to assist his pareuts by teaching aschool, and soon had 
plenty of scholars, but very few fees. In fact, he taught the sons of 
farmers for what they chose to give him, and the poor for nothing; 
and, to the shame of the former be it spoken, the pedagogue’s gains 
never equalled those of a skilful ploughman. He wrote, however, 4 
good hand, and added something to his pittance, by copying accounts 
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and writing letters for Ellangowan. By degrees, the Laird, who was 
much estranged from genere’ society, became partial to that of 
Dominie Sampson. Conversation, it is true, was out of the ques- 
tion, but the Dominie was a good listner, and stirred the fire with 
some address. He attempted alsoto snuff the candles, but was un- 
successful, and relinquished that ambitious post of courtesy after 
having twice reduced the parlour to total darkness. So his civilities, 
thereafter, were confined to taking off bis glass of ale in exactly the 
same time and measure with the Laird, and in uttering certain indis- 
tinct murmars of acquiescence at the conclusion of the long and 
winding stories of Ellangowan. 

** Upon one of these occasions, he presented, for the first time, 
to Mannering, his tall, gaunt, awkward, boney, figure, attired in a 
threadbare suit of black, with a coloured handkerchief, not over 
clean, about his sinewy, scraggy, neck, and his nether person arrayed 
in grey breeches, dark-blue stockings, clouted shoes, and small 
copper buckles.” 


This well-drawn portrait of Dominie Sampson, cannot 
fail to interest the reader in all that concerns him ; and we 
can assure him, that this Dominie plays a most conspicuous 
part in the history before us—and is, in truth, a more im- 
portant personage that Guy Mannering himself, who is not the 
hero of the tale. Mrs. Bertram being brought to bed of a 
fine boy, Mannering, who had some taste for the antiquated 
science of judicial astrology, cast the infant’s nativity; by 
which he found ‘‘ that three periods would be particularly 
hazardous—his fifth—his tenth—his twenty-first year.” Another 
person, destined to cuta figure, in this history, attended the 
birth of the young Laird of Ellengowan—this was Meg Mer- 
Tilies, the gipsey, who, with her family, or rather clan, inha- 
bited the ruins of the old family castle, which had gone to 
decay, with the fortunes of the Laird, who lived in a modern- 
built house adjoining the ruins, which overlooked the ocean. 
The day after the safe delivery of Mrs. Bertram, Mannering 
left Ellengowan, and no more is heard of him for several 
years. 

In the seventh chapter, the author gives an historical sketch 
of the rise, progress, and decline, of the gypsies in Scotland, 
Which we would willingly transcribe, but for its length. Mr. 
Bertram and his ancestors had long patronized these vagrants, 
and the smugglers also who infested the coast, and who 
landed their cargoes in the neighbourhood of the ruins of the 
castle. But, being put into the commission of the peace, 
he conceived it essential to the support of his magisterial 
character, to display some kind of activity, and, accordingly, 
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he resolved to extirpate the whole race of gypsies, at least 
from his estate and vicinity. Acs’-he thus converted usefy] 
friends into resolute and malignant enemies. When Mrs, 
Bertram’s infant had attained the age of five, the astrologer’s 
prediction was, in some measure, verified, for the child dis- 
appeared, and was no more heard of ; and his loss occasioned 
the death of his muther, by a premature labour, after giving 
birth to a daughter. 

Here is a chasm of seventeen years in the history; at the 
expiration of which, the reader is introduced to the kitchen 
of the Gordon-arms, at Kippletringan, the town to which 
Mannering was bound, when he lost his way and was be- 
nighted. In this kitchen a goodly company was assembled, 
and the conversation turned on the forlorn state of the house 
of Ellangowan. The laird was ill, his estate was seized by 
his creditors, and his man of business was expected to purchase 
it. The story of his son’s loss was tuld, with various com- 
ments and elucidations, and the beauty and worth of his 
daughter were highly extolled. A stranger who had just arrived 
and taken his station in the chimney-corner, appeared deeply 
interested in the conversation, and asked various questions, 
This was Guy Mannering, now Colonel Mannering, himself, 
just returned from the Last Ladies, with an only daughter, his 
wife being dead; and being in possession of a splendid for- 
tune, partly the reward of lis services, and partly his inhe- 
ritance from a rich uncle. 

Mannering, stricken with fhe accomplishment of his astro- 
logical prediction, resolved to purchase the estafe of Ellan- 
gowan. ‘To this place he directed his steps, and arrived in 
time to witness the death of the Laird, who had long been pa- 
ralytic, and who being indignant at the sudden intrusion of 
Glossin, his late man of business, who now expected to become 
master of his master’s family estate, had exerted himself be- 
yond his strength, in expressing his resentment, and expired 
in Mannering’s presence. 


‘* The bell strikes one---we take no note of time, 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 

I, wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I fee| the solemn sound.” 





“© The moral which the poet has rather quaintly deduced from the 
necessary Mode of measuring time, may be well applied to our feel- 
ings respecting that portion of it which constitutes human life. We 
observe the aged, the infirm, and those engaged in occupations of im- 
mediate hazard, trembling as it wert upon the very brink of non- 
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exBtence ; but we derive no lesson from the precarionsness of their 
tenure until it has altogether failed them. ‘Lhen, for a moment at 
least, 
our hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o’er life's narrow verge 
Look down---On what ?-- a fathomless abyss, 
A dark Eternity, how surely ours ! 





« The crowd of assembled gazers and idlers at Ellangowan bad 
followed the views of amusement, or what they called business, which 
brought them there, with little regard to the feelings of those who 


were suffering upon that occasion. Few, indeed, knew any thing ot 


the family. The father, betwixt seclusion, misfortune, and imbeci- 
lity, had drifted as it were, for many years, out of the notice of bis 
contemporaries,---the daughter had never been known to them, But 
when the general murmur announced that the anfortunate Mr Ber- 
tram had broken his heart in the effort to leave the mansion otf his 
forefathers, there poured forth a torrent of sympathy, like the waters 
from the rock when stricken by the wand of the prophet. The 
ancient descent and unblemished integrity of the family were respect- 
fully remembered ; above all, the sacred veneration due to misftor- 
tune, which in Scotland seldom demands its tribute in vain, then 
claimed aid received it.” 


This was the day for the sale of the estate and furniture ; 
but the sheriff-depute, a Mr. Mac Morlan, a man of sense and 
integrity, who, as sheriff-depute, superintended the business, 
now put off the sale for a fortnight, and left Miss Bertram in 
possession of the house till the expiration of that time. 

Mannering resolved to take a short tour, and to return to the 
sale; but an intervening occurrence defeated his intention, 
and an accident prevented him from becoming the purchaser 


of the estate, which was bought by Glossin, the man of 


business, to the great annoyance of the neighbourhood. Man- 
nering had left his daughter, Julia, with a friend, Mr. 
Mervyn, whose house was situated on the borders of one of 
the lakes in Westmoreland. From this gentleman he now 
received a letter, informing him, that his daughter had some 
secret admirer, who serenaded her, on the lake, when the 
family had retired to rest. On receiving the intelligence, he 
immediately set out for Westmoreland, and thus lost the 
estate he was so anxious to acquire. 

But we must not proceed farther with our analysis of the 
story, lest we should forestall the reader’s curtosity, and thus 
do injustice to the intelligent author. We have introduced 
our readers to all the principal characters but one—and that 
one, they will easily conjecture, is the lost heir of I-llangowan, 
Who soon makes his appearance on the stage, asserts his 
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claims, and, ultimately, recovers his patrimonial estate, and 
is married to Julia Mannering. Bertram, indeed, is the real 
hero of the drama, which should have received his name, 
This novel is not one of an ordinary cast—nor, indeed, could 
such a one be reasonably expected from the author of Waverly, 
It is written with spirit, and, generally, with accuracy. The 
sentiments and opinions propounded in it are, with some few 
exceptions as to the remarks on the Scottish kirk and 
preachers, unexceptionable. ‘The incidents are natural, and 
not introduced without necessity or signification, as is too 
frequently the case, in many of the modern novels. The 
catastrophe is we!l-coneecived, and the only fault we have to 
find with it, is that we too soon lose sight of personages in 
whose fate we have been long interested; and that the female 
characters of the piece are too insignificant, and thrown far 
too much in the back ground. 
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Giraud’s Cumpaign of Paris in 1814, 

(Concluded from p. 435.) 
Wutce the French Journalists were employed in their usual 
occupation of deceiving the people, by the most impudent 
falsehoods ; by representing the allies as weak in numbers, 
divided in their councils, and, impotent in their operations, 
by the great length of the line on which they proposed to 
act; the allied armies put an end to these ingenious specu- 
lations, by entering France at three different points, at the 
same moment. In their declaration to the people of France, 
they said ;--- 














“© We repel the yoke that your government wished to impose on 
«© our countries, which have an equal right to independence and to 
«* happiness with yours. The maintenance of public order, respect 
‘© for private property, and the strictest discipline, shall mark the 
«* passage of the allied armies. They are animated by no spirit 
‘© of revenge. We wish not to retaliate on France the numberless 
‘* calamities which France, during twenty years, has heaped on 
«‘ her neighbours, and on countries the most remote. The sole 
“« conquest of which we are ambitious is peace. We hoped to have 
‘¢ found it ere we reached the territories of France, and we come now 
** to seek it there.” 


Mr. Giraud conceives these promises to have been broken, 
by the entrance of the allies into France, without magazines, 
and by the consequent necessity of finding subsistence 18 
the country. But he must have supposed them to be the 
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greatest idiots upon earth, if he imagined that they intended 
to live, on the French territory, which they invaded under 
such circumstances, at their own expence; after the .infa- 
mous, the atrocious, conduct of the French armies, in every 
art of the Continent into which they had made irruptions. 
That the allies, as he asserts ‘* subjected us (the French) 
to the ravages which had marked our own expeditions,” is 
any thing but true. The allies violated no women, massacred 
no children, burnt no towns and villages, committed no 
wanton destruction ; yet all these, ahd still greater, ravages, 

had the military banditti who followed the fortunes of their 
savage leader, committed in Germany, in Italy, and in Russia. 
Besides, we know it to be a fact, that the English troops who 
entered France from Spaiu paid regularly for every thing they 
wanted. Mr. Giraud rates the armies which passed the 
Rhine at the end of December at from three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred thousand men, and asserts that they 
were augmented by more than one third, at the end of Fe- 
bruary. We think he has overrated their numbers conside- 
rably, but we have not the necessary documents immediately 
at hand to verify the fact, and, at this moment, it is of little 
importance. 

The French were first defeated in Alsace, and at the close 
of the year, the inhabitants of Geneva, encouraged by the 
presence of the allies, asserted their independence of France, 
and dismissed the garrison. At this time, the Paris Journals 
assumed a greater violence of language, and their threats be- 
came in some degree, proportioned to their fears. 


“ Tt was seriously proposed to compel the very women and chil- 
dren to assist in carrying on the war, and, in fact, the women en- 
listed under some new Judith, or some masculine Deborah, became 
hot a little useful, and caused great destruction among the invading 
troops,” 


Our readers will smile at this passage ;—but what had be- 
come of the men, when the women were obliged to take the 
field? W hy, they had fallen the wretched victims of the 
Corsican’s malice and ambition. ‘The Allies, advancing, drove 
back the French at all points. 


‘« 


These retrograde movements were very briefly announced to us 
%the result of a previously concerted plan. Napoleon seemed to 
wish that it should be considered as an essential part of this system, 
(0 permit the undisputed entry, and the progress of the enemy into 


the interior: but inaby doubts hence arose, as to the real existence of 
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these retreats, that the weakness and disorganization of the army on 
the frontiers, the little dependence which he placed on the new 
levies, and the disorder of the administration, had rendered ineffec. 
tual every effort to maintain himself on the line of the Rhine, or to 
dispute the passage of the river.” 


to 
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The credulity of the French, particularly when strengthened 
by their vanity, exceeds all belief; or else, even the impu- 
dence of the Corsican would have shrunk from the task of thus 
accounting for the advance of the Allies, after he had publicly 
and repeatedly made it at once his boast and his prediction, 
that the virgin territory of France had never been, and never 
Should be, disgraced, by the unhallowed foot of a foreign 
soldier. 


‘* While these affairs were transacting, the. formation of twelve 
new regiments was announced at Paris, called Volunteers, and des 
tined to receive mechanics whose shops had been shut. This plainly 
shewed that it was the deliberate design of Napoleon to compel them 
to expose themselves todeaih, in order to gaina subsistence. The 
approaching reception of the Duke of Vicenza (Caulincourt), asa 
French negotiator at the head-quarters of the Allies, was also an- 
nounced. ‘To this was added good news from the south, where it 
was said that, on the Qth and 13'h of December, the plans of Lord 
Wellington had been rendered completely abortive ; and still resorting 
to those impostures which were regularly exposed by the actual result 
of things, the English, the Spaniards, and the Portuguese, were 
represented as on the point of separating in matual disgust, 


The Allies, however, continued to press forward, and as 
Mr. Giraud truly observes, * our frontiers were overrun, from 
Lyons to Antwerp, to an extent of more than thirty or forty 
leagues from the Rhine, and all was the result of a previously 
concerted plan,” A French army was, by this time, assembled 
at Chalons, and Buonaparte prepared to join it; but, pre- 
vious to his departure, he played off one of those coups de 
thedtre, for which he is famous. 


** Napoleon (January 23) addressed the national guard more 
eloquently than, about a month before, he had addressed the legis 
lative body. He held his wife and his son by the hand, and expressed 
the most noble and elevated sentiments with a tone and manner, 
which appeared to proceed from the soul. He deeply affected all 
who heard him. This is an incontestible fact. It was at length sup- 
posed, that he hada heart, who would imagine that this scene of 
sentiment was on'y the scene of a comedy? Always an impostor, 
he had passed the preceding day in studying, wiih a celebrated actor, 
his attitudes, bis gestutes, and the inflexions of his voice, and, iD 
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short, every artifice by which he could produce effect. This anecdote 
was afterwards related by many ladies of the palace, and on the very 
day of the representation, many of his hearers had recognized in his 
voice, much of the tone and manner peculiar to him whom they 
knew not then had been his instructor. 


On the 27th of January, Buonaparte attacked a part of the 
Prussian rear-guard at St. Dizier, and drove them from that 

lace. This advantage was, of course, greatly magnified, 
but Blucher, who had expected the attack, soon rallied his 
men, and, having received a reinforcement from the Aus- 
trians, took up an advanced position, in the neighbourhood 
of Brienne, where Buonaparte had, he knew, assembled his 
principal force. Here an obstinate combat took place on the 
29th of January, during which the town of Brienne was burnt. 
It was renewed with great vigour on the following day, when 
one hundred and fifty thousand men are said to have been 
engaged on both sides. This affair lasted till midnight, aud 
was contested with the greatest obstinacy. The Prince of 
Wirtemberg, (who distinguished himself highly on this occa- 
sion,) having forced the cnemy’s position on the left, Buona- 
parte put himself at the head of his young Guard, and en- 
deavoured to retake it. but the veteran Blucher hastened 
to the spot in person, and defeated the Corsican. ‘The 
Allies drove the French from every point, and the latter took 
advantage of the night to effect their retreat on Troyes and 
Arey. 

“ This engagement added much to the reputation of Marshal 
Blucher in the opinion of the Allies. Prince Schwartzenberg, who 
had with much prompitude and skill dispatched the reinforcements of 
which the Prussian army stood in need, was presented with a sword 
by the Emperor Alexander on the field of battle; and the Prince of 
Wirtemberg and General Wrede were decoiated with the order of 


Saint George. 
‘* Buonaparte represented this affair to us as ‘ a rencontre of the 


‘ rear-guard. The combat ceased at night after a brisk cannonade. 
‘ The atmy continued to concentrate itself without obstacie; and 
* that object was completely accomplished.’ ” 


The allies now pursued their march towards Paris, and on 
the 7th of February, Prince Schwartzenberg entered Troyes ; 
which Buonaparte had evacuated to take up a position at 
Nogent-sur-Seine. On the 9th of that month, the Prussian 
head-quarters were at Etoges ; two of their divisions occupied 
Montmirail and Chateau-Thierry, and pushed their advanced 
parties as far as Forté-sous-Jouarre and Meaux. 

No, 205, Vol, 48, June, 1815. Q q 
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‘* Napoleon observed all these different movements from the posj- 
tion of Nogent. He was exposed on his two flanks ; he saw the 
very heart of his empire, and his most beautiful provinces, exposed 
to all the calamities of war, and that our own troops augmented thete 
calamities, by indiscriminate pillage, and want of discipline. The 
evil was extreme, and the consequences (were) tremendous, The 
minds of the French people were exasperated. They every where 
asked which was the most dangerous enemy of France. Frenchmen 
fled before their own countrymen. At length, to arrest the «preading 
evil, Napoleon, who knew not bow to provide either subsistence or 
pay for his soldiers, issued a proclamation, by which he forbad them 
to live at the expence of the neighbouring country. This procla- 
mation appears to belong to our history. We give it here, becaase it 
is not to be found in the collection of official papers. It was confined 
to the army, and Napoleon took especial care that it should not reach 
Paris. 

Order of the Day, dated Nogent, Feb. 8th. 

“* The Emperor expresses his displeasure with the army on accourt 
** of the excesses to which it has abandoned itself. ‘These excesses, 
** which are always blameable, become more criminal when they are 
** committed on our own territory. The Commanders of the dif- 
*« ferent corps, and the Generals are warned, that they will be re- 
** sponsible for these excesses. ‘The inhabitants every where fly, and 
*« the army, which ought to defend the country, has become its 
“** scourge. The troops belonging to the artillery and baggage are 
“« described as most culpable. The Commanders of these corps 
** ought especially to take proper measures to prevent a repetition of 
“* these disorders.” 


This proclamation, however, was only intended to blind 
the people, and not to restrain. the soldiery, who, he systema- 
tically encouraged to commit every kind of excess, (on the 
same principle on which Robespiérre set about to eradicate 
all. religion and morals from the minds of the nation,) as the 
only means of attaching them to himself, and of rendering 
them the active instruments of his ambition. 


“ Some one had dared to represent to Buonaparte, that the pillage 
of the allied countries, especially in Saxony and Poland, alienated 
the affection of the inhabitants, and that his interest, no Jess than 
the honour of the empire, demanded that he (should) put an end to 
these disorders.. He answered, that to subject the soldier toa severe 
discipline, would be to demoralize the army. Thus, in every thing, 
he recognized no otber principle than vice and corruption. It was 
the same man who in Russia had commanded his troops to afford ¢ 
the enemy, and the inhabitants, ‘* no pity and no repose.” 


This is in the true spirit. of the Corsican—a pitiless and 
remorseless tyrant, hardened in guilt and iniquity, delightiwg 
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in’ blood and desolation, and capable of the most atrocious 
ctimes. We trust, however, that the day of retribution is at 
hand, and ihat no easiness of disposition, no spurious libe- 
rality, will. again expose the world to the horrors which the 
otracted life of this wretch will pot fail to heap upon it. 

» Mr. Giraud criticises the manceuvres of Blucher who, he 
thinks, had separated himself too far from the grand allied 
army. We have heard an officer of high rank in the service, 
and of the most correct judgment, prefer almost a similar 
charge. It was his opinion that Blucher, by extending too 
much the line of his operations, and by spreading his divisions 
over too great an extent of surface, afforded Buonaparte 
an opportunity (of this he availed himself) to attack him with 
success. Blucher, however, it must be admitted, soon re- 
paired his loss, and fell with fresh vigour on the enemy. On 
the other hand, Buonaparte always directed his chief efforts 
against the Prussians; and to this he was instigated by a 
motive worthy of his heart. ‘* Perhaps,” observes Mr, Giraud, 
© the peculiar hatred which he had avowed against the Prussians 
and their Commander might have some influence in the present 
affair.”’ This hatred was most honourable to the gallant 
natives of Prussia, and to their veteran commander ; since it 
originated in their early secession from that confederacy, 
which necessity had, in some measure, imposed on them, and 
in their determined resistance to the French ; while it was 
directed against Blucher for his unshaken loyalty to his sove- 
reign, and from his resolute refusal ever to connive at the 
usurpations of the Corsican. No doubt, this same hatred led 
the rebel to direct his first efforts, during the present campaign, 
against the Prussians, headed by the same commander. Mr. 
Giraud also remarks, that Buonaparte “ knew, full well, how 
much his own fate was connected with the preservation of his 
camtal.” We were always fully aware of this, and therefore 
itwas that we expressed our fervent hope that the allies would 
wreak their vengeance on that sink of guilt and iniquity, and 
that they would make Paris, at last, pay the forfeit of her 
endless crimes. 

A reinforcement of troops from Spain arrived very oppor- 
tunely to enable Buonaparte to make head, a little longer, 
against tlie allies, who, in consequence of some partial attacks, 
had lost all the ground which they had previously gained since 
the affair of Brienne. 


“In consequence of these advantages, the presumptuous hopes of 
Napoleon knew no bounds. We are assured that he tore to pieces 
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the conditions of peace, which his minister transmitted to him at 
that moment, from the conferences at Chatillon, exclaiming, ‘| 
shall be at Vienna much sooner than they will be at Paris.” ’ 


This was a most fortunate circumstance for Europe, for 
whatever terms Buonaparte had accepted at Chatillon, he cer- 
tainly would not have respected them one moment beyond the 
period when he would have found it his interest to commence 
anew war. 

The allies again advanced, and resolved no longer to act 
in separate divisions, but to concentrate their forces. At this 
period, on the Ist of March, the allies signed the treaty of 
Chaumont, by which they more firmly cemented the anion 
which already subsisted between them. 

** On the 8th of March the whole army of Blacher was concen- 
trated before Laon, where he was resolved to await us and to offer 
a decisive battle. The division of Bulow occupied, at the centre, 
the town and an adjoiuni g eminence; those of Langeron, Sacken, 
and Winzingerode formed the right, and those of York and Kleist 
the left. 

** Napoleon (March 9th) ordered an attack, of which his officers 
could not make him perceive or avow the extreme danger. The 
bulletin of this affair was very short. It informed us, that it was 
discovered (it should have been added, a /ittle too late) that the 
heights of Laon were impregnable, and that we took a position, 
Marshal Marmont was engaged on the left of the enemy. The 
contest was obstinate and bloody: but we were at lengih repulsed 
indisorder, with the loss of forty or fifty cannon. Our troops retired 
on Corbeny during the night by the light of the flames which con- 
sumed the village of Atys. 


The next day Buonaparte made a fresh attack, but was again 
repulsed with considerable loss. This increased his rage and 
disappointment to such a degree, that he beeame furious, 
and endeavoured to make the war a war of extermination, 
Meanwhile the people were kept completely in the dark by 
the Paris Journals, which represented Buonaparte as cone 
stantly successful, and the plans of the allies as totally defeated, 
The allies, however, advanced, and beat the enemy in several 
different actions. On the 23rd of March the Austrian army 
passed the Aube, and marched on Vitry and Chalons. 


«© At this precise period. Napoleon, approaching in the same di 
rection, rapidly threw bimseif in the rear of the grand Austro- 
Russian army by Doulevant and Bar-sur-Aube. It was supposed 
that, ip thus turning the enemy, he had hoped to cut off some of 
the detached corps, and to produce sufficient inquictude to. divert 
him from his purpose, and compel him to a hasty retreat. It was 
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doubtless with this design, and perhaps also to put himself in com- 
munication with Marshal Augereau, in case he had been able to 
repulse Count Bubna, who had pushed some picquets as far as Chau- 
mont, where we had taken some baggage and prisoners. The allied 
Generals, however, changed not their purpose, but continued to 
execute with skill the plan of a junction which they had so boldly 
conceived. Marshal Blucher again master of Chalons sur Marne 
advanced to meet Prince Schwartzenberg, and the two united armies, 
by cutting off Napoleon from the route to Paris, placed him in a 
situation altogether desperate.” 


We incline to think that Mr. Giraud has been misinformed 
as tothe nature and object of this extraordinary manceu\ re 
of Buonaparte. We have heard, that he had intercepted a 
letter which expressed the fears of the allies for the preserva- 
tion of their communications, and their consequent apprehen- 
sions that they should be obliged to retreat to the Rhine; 
and that it was this circumstance which induced Buonaparte 
to throw himself on their rear, in order to alarm them still 
more, for the security of their communications, and thus to 
make them resolve on a retreat. 


* His (Buonaparte’s) continual counter-marches ha’! exhausted 
his troops, who were compelled to mancuvre in a country in every 
sense of the word ruined. aud who were reinforced only by .ome 
new levies dragged tothe field by force or fear, aud whe often fled 
at the first shock It afterwards appeared that, in approaching Lor- 
raine, he hoped to have found (to find) a Jast resource, which would 
again have rendered him master of an imposing torce; but he ree 
sorted to this too late Certain agents had been dispatched from 
Paris, who appeared to travel for their pleasure, or on account 
of their own private concerns These persons, carried, concealed 
in handles of their Knives, precise instructions to the garrisons of 
the places on the Rhine to march into the country, and uniting to- 
gether form a considerable army with whic!) Napoleon now expected 
tohave formed (to form) a junction. These tardy measures come 
pletely failed. The bearers of these orders were not, able to accom- 
Plish the object of their mission, and many of them were hung as 
spies, in endeavouring to penetrate into the places to which they 
were sent.” 


Matters now approached toa crisis. Buonaparte had out- 
Manceuvred himself. His divisions were now scattered about 
Without connection or communication with him or with each 
other. Marmont and Mortier, in endeavouring to join him, 
feil in with the enemy on the 27th of March, at Fére Cham- 
penoise, where they were defeated, with the loss of twelve 
thousand men, and all their artillery and baggage. 
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On that very day the Empress and her son left Paris; many 
wagons loaded with treasure filed off towards the Loire, and 
every thing indicated the approaching evacuation of the 
capital by every body connected with the government. Joseph 
Buonapaite, however, promised to stay and defend the city, 


But 


‘¢ The great King Joseph, pale and wan, 
To save us, promises to stay ; 

But ere two days are past and gone, 
He'll save himself, and run away. 


This was literally the case. The author assures us, that 
Buonaparte had taken no effective means for the defence of 
Paris. 


“© With a false and selfish policy, Napoleon had always feared to 
employ those who possessed either a head ora heart. He thought 
that he sh uld be better oheyed by fools, by valets. and by knaves, 
The fruits of his system have recoiled on himself. The hour of mis- 
fortune arrived, and not one of those in whom he confided, either 
possessed the ability or the courage to afford him succour.” 


While the government, however, had not the resolution 
themselves to abide the issue of the contest, they earnestly 
exhorted the Parisians to defend their city to the last extre- 
mity. : 


‘* While these gentlemen provided for their safety by a retreat 
more than prudent, there issued, on the morning of the 30th, from 
one of the mayufactories of public spirit belonging to the Minister of 
Police, a pamphlet, altogether worthy of its origin. and which bore 
for its title or motto, ‘ Shall we suffer them to pillage us? Shall we 
suffer them to burn us?’ A few copies only were circulated in Paris; 
for the good citizens speedily took it upon themselve to stop the dis- 
tribution of this incendiary publication. The Journal of Paris, of 
April 5th, has preserved this curious piece, which by its impudence 
and violence, worthily closes the series of official impostures, by 
which the public opinion had been so Jong and so deplorably misled. 
The following is a short extract, ‘ While the Emperor is marching on 
‘ the rear of the enemy, twenty-five or thirty thousand men, led on 
‘« by an audacious partisan, dare to menace our barriers, Shall they 
* impose on one hundred and fifty thousand citizens who are able to 
* exterminate them ?’ 

“¢ Indeed, Mr. Liar-Official, who cannot address us in good 
French, it was not these twenty-five or thirty thousand men who 
imposed upon us when they said that they were two hondred thou- 
sand strong, and that the ‘ addacious partisan who led them on, 
was the Emperor Alexander in person, with the King of Prussia at his 
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side ; but it was you, who as usual, would impose upon us, fo 
excite the pullic spirit ; it was all. your agents, and all your instra- 
ments, who during the day did not cease their efforts to make us again 
tremple at the approach of Napoleon, as if we had not already suffi- 
cient enemies to contend with. 

“ The rest of this precious exhortation offered a plan for the 
defence of Paris. We were urged to barricade, and to unpave the 
streets, and to combat the enemy with the sword and with fire, to 
save palaces, (our palaces !) our triumphal arches, and, if possible, 
our wives and children. Where were the counsellors of those grand 
measures of public safety? Where were those most interested in the 
defence of the palaces? We have already said, that they were on 
the road to Orleans.” 


The resistance to the Allies was trifling; and the city was 
saved from a fate which it so richly merited, by a timely 
capituiation. Before, however, hostilities ceased, the system 
of lying was pursued to the last possible moment. 


*€ Bulletins still continued to be issued. To animate and support 
the courage of combatants, and to excite and misiead the peuple, 
eye-wtinesses ran in every direction, announcing that the enemy was 
repulsed more than a league and a half; that the King of Prussia was 
surrounded with a column of ten thousand men, and had entered 
Paris as a prisoner ; and, finally, that Napoieon bad arrived, and | as 
preparing to attack the enemy with eighty thousand men.* It was 
not altogether safe to appear incredulous of this good news, and who- 
ever questioned the accuracy or the probability of the inielligence was 
accused of incivism But at the moment wher. these rumours were 
Propag ited with so much e@&verness, we saw the dignitaries ot the 
state, their Excellencies, their Highnesses, their Majesties, sad ex- 
amples of the frailty of human gr ndeur, hasiily continurg their 
retreat; and thei: cowarcice empoisoned or stifled the joy which they 
wished the announcement of these viciorres should have excited,” 


The Allies, however, entered Paris, and the author does 
Justice to their conduct on this trying occasion. 


“ Who can forget with what generosity these mowarchs, so long 
menaced by our arms, avenged themselves only by offering us peace, 
alegitimate government, and all the denefiis whict these» can ‘pro- 
duce ? Who can forget with what deep admiration we gazed on, 
aod crowded around, these kings, who yet were men. and inyited os 
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* “ A person decorated with a scarf, that he might appear like a 


Municipal officer, although he was only an agent of the police, 
Was seen endeavouring to rally some battalions of the Nz tional 


Guard, who were posted without the barriers, by repeating this false 
intelligence.” 
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560 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
to approach them ? All Paris presently knew that, for the first time 
during many a year, the car of victory scattered blessing alone in its 
train, and that the city would be exempt from military requisitions, 
and all the expences and calamities of war. This pleasing intelli. 
gence rapidly spread from one extremity of the metropolis to the 
other. Enemies on the preceding day, our reciprocal contidence 
had already converted us into faithful allies. It was now one family 
which a miscreant had embroiled, and which the expulsion of that 
miscreant had reunited. 

“While every heart repaid the debt of gratitude by the deep 
feeling, and the warm expression of sentiments, to which we had 
been long unaccustomed, the politician applauded the noble and 
elevated mind, which had terminated the evils of Europe, by admit- 
ting all the great European families to an equally honourable share of 
the advantayes and the blessings of peace. 


But all these advantages, all these blessings, and all this 
forbearance, were, unhappily, lost in numbers of the Parisians 
themselves, and on all the military, whose insolence and vanity, 
as displayed towards their conquerors, were intolerable. 


‘¢ In the meantime, this Emperor, the child of victory, and whom 
victory destroyed, nearly reached the gates of Paris at the moment 
that his troops were marching out. He-lea ned near Villejuief all 
that had passed. His :age was extréme. He already knew of the 
departure of the empress, which had infinitely chagrined bim ; and, 
perceiving that he had now nothing to hope in Paris, he again re- 
treated to rally the army which followed him, and to collect all the 
troops which he possibly could. Deceivéd,.as we have already seen, 
by the movements of the allies, and by the manceuvres of Count 
Winzingerode, who harassed him with a considerable body of cavalry, 
he was convinced, too late, that Paris would be attacked by irre- 
sistible force. Leaving behind him the army, with which he had wasted 
so much invaluable time (March 27th) in an obstinate engagement, 
near St. Dizier, he hastened to preside, in person, at the defence 
of his capital. The route of Troyes being intercepted, he was com- 
pelled to take a wide circuit by Sens and Fontainebleau. This delay 
cid not permit him to arrive at the gates of Paris till the night of the 
goth. Thus, the difference of a few kours would have infallibly 
caused the destruction of the city. 

‘« The allies, who had already anticipated him by their attack, ene 
deavoured likewise to anticipate him in the revenge which he medi- 
tated to take. They fortified the heights which they had carried, 
and prepared to advance towards Fontainebleau. Napoleon assembled 
the wreck of his different armies at this point. At the same time, 
he employed every means to exasperate the futy of his soldiers. 
He promised four hours’ pillage to a corps which he reviewed at Cor 
beil, as the recompence for the recapture of Paris. He seemed to 
abandon himself to the councils of despair. When the army of 
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Champagne, and the troops which had been able to rally, were united, 
he yet found himself at the head of. eighty thousand men, and this 
number would have been yet greater, if fear and desertion had not 
considerably weakened his army, in his route from Bar-sur-Aube 
to Fontainebleau. 


It was at this time that the resolution not to treat with Buo- 
naparte was made known to the Parisians; and the conse- 
quence was, that the senate, on the 2nd of April, dethroned 
their Emperor, and on the Gth, restored the Bourbons. 


‘* They hastened to dispatch the act of dethronement to Fon- 
tainebleau. Buonaparte was haranguing his troops ; he was preparing 
them to march, and had set before them, as their object and their 
reward, Paris, and forty-eight hours’ pillage. Deplorable effect of 
military despotism ! Frenchmen were found, who participated in the 
fary of their chief, and the cries of ‘ Paris, Paris,’ issued immediately 
from the ranks, One word of Marshal Ney arrested every move- 
ment, ‘ You are no longer Emperor. You can no longer command 
‘these brave men, and they must no more obey you. See here 
‘the act of your dethronement.’ 

‘* Napoleon, thunderstruck, re-entered his palace. This marshal 
informed him, that all was lost ; that they yielded to the will of the 
pation, and would not arm themselves against their country. He 
attempted not, for one moment, to appeal from the decree of the 
senate, to that force which had always been his law, He appeared 
resigned to his fate. But while they ceased to obey the Emperor, 
these warriors, whom he had so long sacrificed to his own personal 
ambition, did not cease to serve their eld Companion tn Arms, and 
did themselves much honour by the care which they took of his 
interests.” 


Here we see a man at the head of eighty-thousand men, who 
had for so many years, disposed, at his pleasure, of the lives 
and property, of all the people of France, without hesitation 
and without remorse, thunderstruck by the impotent vote of 
asenate, who had always been the obsequious slaves of their 
political creator! It became Buonaparte, to be sure, to accuse 
Murat of a deficiency of moral courage ! Where was his own, 
at this trying moment ? Was the crown which he had usurped 
not worth ‘a struggle? Would not any man, posséssed of a 
moderate degree of either physical or moral] ‘courage, have 
Instantly appealed to his army, and have met a noble death in 
the field, rather than ignominously to forego every object of 
his political, or rather military, life, and to retire into volun- 
tary bahishment ? But, we suspect, that even at this moment, 
the germs of the present rebellion were laid; that the argu- 
ments used by -his marshals’were, that his retitement would be 
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only temporary, and that, as soon as the allies had evacuated 
Frauce, and disbanded their armies, they would prepare the 
way and the means for his return, and for.his resumption of 
the abdicated throne, if, indeed, that throne could be called 
abdicated, of which he had been deprived by others, and sorely 
against his own will. 

Marmont stipulated, by a convention of the 3d and 4th of 
April, for the life and liberty of the tyrant, even if the fortune 
of war should throw him into the hands of the allies. A 
stipulation, honourable to Marmont, but disgraceful to the 
allies, who thereby deprived themselves of the power of 
inflicting punishment on the most atrocious of criminals! 
Ney, Macedeniuid, and Caulincourt, undertook to p'ead for the 
Prue. of his begyarly dynasty; — bat, failing, these 
vypocrites publicly declared thar ** to deliver their beloved 
“ country from the calamities of a civil war, it was necessary 
“ that every Frenchman should embrace the cause of their 
* ancient King-’ Such was the declaration of Marshal Ney 
(to which the others adhered) in his Letter of the 5th of 
April. They all, it is known, soon after swore allegiance to 
Louris THE EiGureextn! Yet, in less than twelve months, 
did these perjured miscreants hoist the standard of rebellion 
against their lawful sovereign !!! 


‘*. The campaign,” says Mr. Giraud, ‘‘ was now completely ter- 
minated, but ¢he system of delusion and error, by which the governs 
ment, that was overthrown, haa hitherto'subsisted, prolonged, fora 
short time, the horrors of war. 

‘* Two or three days before the last engagement, precise orders 
were issued from the minister of the interior to all the authorities, 
to conceal, or extenuate, the bad news, to publish only that which 
was favourable, and to exert themselves with ardour in arousing the 
whole of France in the cause of the Emperor.” 


To this infamous policy the author ascribes that ignorance 
which led to the battle of Toulouse, between Lord Welling- 
ton’s army and Soult’s ; which, by the bye, he grossly mis- 
represents. For he states the French to have been greatly 
inferior to their opponents, when they were notoriously su- 
perior ; and asserts that, on the first day, ‘ they destroyed 
twenty thousand of the enemy,” whereas, unless our memory 
fail us véry much, our loss in the action of beth days, did 
not exceed one fourth of that number, . Mr. Giraud states 
that if Buonaparte could have united all his armies, and all 
his. garrisons, he would have still had sia hundred thousand 
men in the field; but this junction was impossible, as, ! 
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‘any attempt had been made to evacuate the German. fortresses, / eS 
the garrisons must have been intercepted. Still it was prac- a 
ticable for Buonaparte to have assembled half that number, i. 


and surely with such a force, to despair of suecess, and to 

become a banished man, degraded in every sense of the 

word, was to act the part of a political and military coward, 

destitute of ail moral, if not of physical courage,’ ‘The 

allies had, according to an estimate here given, twelve hun- 

dred and thirty thousand men at their disposal, though not . 
in the field; a force, when rightly directed and . applied, 

amply sufficient to conquer France, and to dictate laws to 

the world. 

In delineating the character of Buonaparte, Mr. Giraud is | 
tolerably correct, though, we think, he assigns to his hero da 
more military skill and talents than he actually possesses. | 

*€ No one,” he says, ‘* united a more rapid and accurate concep- 
tion of the dispositions and iutentions of the enemy, with more 


extraordinary activity ; and no general knew better how to manceu- 
vre a great army in the field of battle.” ) 


“This is nearly true, only the former of these assertions 


must be received with some modification ; for in his Italian 1 : 
campaign, which are cited in confirmation of it, we know { 
thathis knowledge of the intentions of his enemy was not if 
the effect of his judgment, or accuracy of conception, but of iy $ 
his gold, for in those campaigns, he bribed no inconsiderable ae 
portion of the Austrian staff, with the plunder of the Austrian ae 
subjects in Italy. Giraud, surely, could not have forgotten wen 


his memorable declaration, that the Austrian army cost him 
more money than his own? 


** But while we allow Napoleon to possess these qualities, we 
search in vain for others which alone constitute the great general. 
His courage” (where was it displayed?) ‘“‘ was too often mere te- 
merity, and his firmness an obstinacy which supplied the place of 
every other resource.” 


This is rather inconsistent with other qualities, which he 
assigns him, for, if we understand him rightly, he here de- 
nies him the possession of any other mental resource than 
obstinacy. As to his personal courage, we have alwa 
doubted its existence, for, until the late battle of La Be 
Alliance, when he was fighting for his life, after the most 
diligent enquiry, we have never been able to ascertain a a. 
Single instance in which he exposed his person to danger. BRE 
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His courage, if courage it may be called, or rather what ac- 
quired him a character for courage, was the fearless sacrifice 
of his men, and the prodigality with which he shed blood, 
whether necessary or not, for the attainment of his object. 


‘* His campaign in Italy was doubiless exceedingly brilliant, and 
will constitute his best title to military reputation. But bow muck 
did the energy and excellence of his troops avail him in the acquis. 
tion of is hazardous successes ?” No General can do any thing 
without good troops; this, then, cannot diminish his merit, whatever 
it may be. * How many times did he obtain advantages by the 
unsparing sacrifice of his soldiers, which other manceavres less bril- 
liant, but more prudent, would «s certainly have acquited? He 
snatched the victory by violence, rather than secured it by his skilful 
dispositions, and Ais army was six times renewed in that lloody cam- 
paign. 

‘* [n his other campaigns, he often shewed a rash confidence 
10 his good fortune, as at Marengo; (where, by the bye, the 
battle was lust by Buonapate, but recovered by Desaix) ; “an 
ulter improvidence, as ai Moscow ; an unconquerable blin ness 
as atthe epoch of the capture of Paris. He purchased his most de- 
cisive success by torrents of biood, and, if they were briiliant, 
they were soon effaced by disasie's yet inore remarkable. 

We ought not to dissemble that public opinion is not yet decided 
respecting his last reverses. ‘Many persons endeavour to persuade 
themselves that he would have saved the empire. had he been 
every where well seconded. Tbe events are not yet, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently distant to evabie us to form an accurate judgment. In the 
mean time, it may be asked, is he the only general who has ever 
received a check, or comimiited a fault? Yet to which of his ge- 
nerals can we attr bute a tault so unpardonable and so decisive as 
that march inconsiderate and without object, by which he exposed 
his capital, and hasiened, with troops enfeebled and exhausted, to 
seek the enemy where he was not to be found? What name would 
have been given to th.s manceuvre if any one bui himself had come 
manded it? At the very commencement of the campaign he knew 
the perfect insutticiency of his means His pride alone made him 
brave the dangers of his situation ; and France will eternally reproach 
that selfish ambition, which induced bim to expose our country to 
the horrors of a war, which he well knew it was not able to sustain.” 


Here the author takes a wrong view of the subject; for the 
drift of his argument is, that Buonaparte should not have 
defended France at all, but have resigned his usurped throne 
without a struggle. Now, it was not to be expected that@ 
man who had succeeded in obtaining (no matter by what 
means) the most elevated station that he could enjoy up 
earth, should voluntarily resign it, the moment his pow! 
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was threatened by a foreign enemy. Had he so done, he would 
have sunk still lower, if possible, in the estimation of man- 
kind, than he has by his abdication, after an ineffectual 
struggle. He might, indeed, be justly reproached by French- 
men, for his rejection of the terms proposed to him at Cha- 
tillon, terms which Europe has reason to thank him for not 
having accepted. In truth, his ambition was wholly selfish, 
but the French have themselves only to reproach, for having 
placed such aman in sucha situation, and in having, partly 
through vanity, partly through fear, ministered to all his 
guilty passions, and assisted him in all his criminal designs on 
the liberties of the world. But this the vanity of a Frenchman 
will never allow him to admit, and, therefore, he racks his 
brain for the discovery of some pretext by which he may 
account for those disasters, which the people themselves, by 
their baseness and profligacy, have been the principal means 
of producing. 

But the real question, as far as Buonaparte’s military cha- 
tacter is concerned, is whether he employed the meaus which 
he possessed to the best purpose, and with the best effect; 
and whether, again, he displayed that foresight, and took those 
precautions, which an able General, and politician would bave 
taken, in similar circumstances ? Had he examined this ques- 
tion, Mr. Giraud, would have found abundant subject for cen- 
sure; for certainly Buonaparte manifested, on this occasion, 
the absence of every quality which is essential to constitute an 
able commander. or a prudent statesman. Jn his last German 
campaign, as on many preceding occasions, he made not the 
smallest provision against defeat, and provided not the least 
means for securing a safe retreat, and for the supply of mate- 
tials for the ultimate defence of his country. 

The disastrous campaign, in Russia, must have convinced him 
of the practicability of beating him even with an inferior force ; 
and defeat, therefore, we should think, when he had a great 
superiority of force to encounter, must have been regarded by 
him, as not only a possible, but as a very probable, event; and 
common prudence, therefore, would dictate the necessity of 
providing. against it. Had Buonaparte considered _ his..situa- 
tions, in this point of view, he would, after his Russian .cam- 
paign, have withdrawn the garrisons from all the fortresses 
Which he stil! occupied in Germany. ‘These would have sup- 
plied him with a numerous and well-disciplined army, with 
Which he might have hastened to joia Soult, and to have 
driven the English, under Lord Wellington, beyond the Pyre- 
hees$ and ‘he might then, with his united force, have traced 
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his steps back to cover Paris, and to carry into effect any 
manoeuvres which might have been necessary for the defence 
of tle capital. Instead of this, he derived no wisdom from 
experience ; acquired no knowledge in the school of adver- 
sity ; but, after he had been beaten, conquered, and disgraced; 
foolishly acted as if he still believed himself to be invin- 
cible, and victory to be still chained to his car. Hence flowed 
all his subsequent disasters, and his ultimate expulsion. 
Had Mr. Giraud taken up this ground of consideration, we 
should have concurred with him ; but, with all our detestation 
of Buonaparte, we cannot be so unjust as to suffer him to be 
loaded with reproaches which do not fairly attach to him, 
merely to shift them from the shoulders of the French people, 
to whom they do fairly attach. | 

Mr. Giraud quotes a well-known Roman distich, which he 
thinks unfairly applied to the Corsicans as a people, but strictly 
applicable to the character and endowments of the individual 
Corsican, Napoleone Buonaparte. 


*« Corsica lex prima ulcisci ; post vivere rapto ; 
Tertia mentiri ; quarta negare Deos.” 


In the first and third qualifications, Buonaparte certainly 
exceeds all his countrymen, of past and present times. His, 
indeed, is pre-eminence in infamy of every kind! So seems 
to think our author, for on this distich, he observes ; 


‘© At whatever epoch of his public life we regard Napoleon, we 
shall see him faithfully obeying one or ali of these laws.” 


That is—the laws of —revenge — rapine —falsehood—and 
Atheism! And this is the picture of the hero—the Emperor of 
the French nation, drawn by the hand of a man who was 
one of his most obsequicus slaves, while he was in the pleni- 
tude of his power! It is, however, a correct picture—a 
faithful delineation. 


‘** In Italy he professed a hypocritical veneration for the Pope, at 
the moment that he had sent his troops to subjugate Rome in the 
name of liberty. In Egypt he bozsted to the Mussulmen, (Mussul- 
mans,) that he had destroyed the Knights of Maita; and bad ovet- 
thrown the Holy-See of the Cross ; he wished them to believe that 
he was commissioned by Providence to be the support of Mahome- 
tanism. In France he rebuilt the altars, and recalled the ministers 
of religion, but only with the hope, and the faci condition that they 
should be wis ministers, and should make religion the instrument, 1 
accomplisk wis purposes ; and in the new catechism he transformed 
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the political questions of the legitimacy of bis power into religious 
dogmas. 

“ He had persuaded himself that this falsehood and deceit would 

produce effects durable and real, and then with the genuine effrontery 
of an impostor he made a jest of the imposition which he practised. 
These were the measures which he habitually employed to ensure ‘aT 
success. On these false and despicable supports he built the colossal 
edifice of his power, but he forgot that he laid the foundation in the t | 
sand. By the usurpation of an undeserved glory, he prepared the 
way for the usurpation of unjust power. He environed h mself 
with the false reputation of talents and superiority, by means af 
which he became the ony man in the state, ‘lhe journals were long 
his accomplices, and afterwards became his slaves. 

“ His usurpations, and his injustice, have too much desolated 
Europe, to render it necessary for us to retrace the mournful picture ; 
and so great was his propensity to revenge, that, although public 
representations were sometimes boastingly given, of acts of clemency 
which either interest dictated, or necessity compelled ; it is probable 
that he never pardoned an injury trom the bottom of his heart. His 
implacable hatred was, nevertheless, adroitly and successfully con- 
cealed, I will recount these circumstances which perfectly charac- 
terize the man. i 

‘‘ After he had usurped the government (Brumaire 18th), some 
officers had loudly expressed their dissatisfaction at this revolution. 

The ideas of republicanism bad yet too much force. They were indig- : 
nant at seeing the work of ten years reversed by a stranger in one 
day. ‘They conspired, or rather they talked of a conspiracy. . These 
officers had been remarkable for the violence of their proposals, 
(language---not proposals) and the loudness of their menaces. It 
was said, that they had formed the project of proceeding to the 
Thuilleries, surrounding Buonaparte, and putting him to death. 
They were exiled, or placed under the superintendance of the 
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When Buvnaparte planned the expedition to St. Domingo, ts 
which the autnor describes as—* an expedition which would pt 


have been foolish and absurd, if it had not been atrocious, an 

the result of a deliberate plan, to disembarrass himself of that 
part of the army which was least devoted to the new govern- 
ment:;” he commanded those officers to his presence, and 
speaking to them in an hypocriticai tone of assumed kin:‘ness, 
ammounced to them their liberation,-and their promotion, in 
the army of St. Domingo, and sent them away penetrated ; 
with gratitude to the miscreant who meditated their destrue- i 
hon. 


“* Monsieur Forfait (a very apt minister for Buonaparte, for his 
hame ih’ English signities crime), Minister of the marine, wearied 
tonapatte with representations against that murderous expedition. 
Losing ali patience, be one day exclaimed “ what then would you 
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haye me do with those sixty thousand scoundrels? This sentegce 
was sufficient. 


It was, indecd, sufficient to prove that the hypocrisy of this 
wretch was equal to his atrocity.’ Another instance of his re. 
vengeful disposition is related. 


*¢ — will mention one proof only, amidst a thousand which 
might be cited. Colonel Gérard Lacuée, a young officer of the most 
brilliant bopes, and Aid-de-Camp of Napoleon, had the fidelity to 
express some interest for General Moreau, and the courage to act 
contrary to some of the wishes of hs master. He was soon after. 
wards, October 10th, 1815, charged with the attack of the bridge 
of Ginsbourg. 

‘© Ft was well known that he would never return, for before the 
attack, a courier was dispatched to Paris, with orders to place a seal 
on his papers,” 


What will our readers say to this detail of crimes bya 
Frenchman? Will the conductors of the Quarterly Review 
again censure an historical writer for applying appropriate 
_epithets to a criminal of this description ? But we have not yet 
done with Mr, Giraud’s account of him. 


» “ The journals have lately quoted a curious. letter of Buonaparte,,the 
sans-culotte. He there details, with the joy of a tiger devouring a prey, 
the manner in which the grape-shot and the bayonet, the fire and 
the sword, had destroyed the enemies of the republic. His narratives 
of his battles seem always written in characters of blood. The ener- 
 getioexpression, which best conveys the idea of dreadful destruction 
is never forgotten. Circumstances the most horrible to relate or fo 
sconeeive, always occupy the. front ground of. his picture. Thus, 
in the battle of Austerlitz, that.corps all entire, engaged on the 
frozen lakes ;_ the artillery, which broke the ice by their incessapt 
firing, the frightful cries of that mass of men which was suddenly 
swallowed up, which in a moment disappeared, and over whom 
passed the silence of death. oi 

** More recently, in the bulletins of the affairs of Champ-Aubett 
and Monumirail, he does not cease.to repeat, that the Russian. army 
was destroyed, the Prussian army was anmbilated, that all who were 
not taken prisoners, were either driven into.the lake, or kijled- ow the 
field of battle,. If we read the bulletins of the Allies, we. shall better 
perceive, by the care. with which they manage their delineations of,the 
disasters of war, how much of the barbarian those of Buonaparte 
discover, the frightful detail of revolting troops, and the stadie 
choice of horrible expression. His words, his figures, even his 
pleasantries, have an air of cruelty. It is acertain fact, that he ¢ 
the Conseripts *‘ food for the cannon,” , At Dresden, he dema 
of Count, Meerfeld that greater respect should be shewn to General 
Vandamme, who had fallen into the hands of the enemy, that 
had hitherto experienced. ‘1 well know,” addedhe, “that if! 
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Had two like him, / should le olliged to get rid of one of them, 
but that is no reason why he should be treated worse than others.” 

‘* His Hospitals would afford a picture trom which we should re- 
coil with horror, a skeich of them has been published, onder the title 
of “ th. graves of the grand army.” We will not fatigue our readers 
with any disgusting description of them, but conclude with ¢hese un- 
doubted fats. dn Evypt, he potsoned his seldters and destroyed his 
prisoners with grape shot. In Germany, he alardoned his wounded to 
the mercy of the Enemy, and at Chateau Thierry, he threw into the 
river the wounded of the Enemy torid himself of them.” 


And yet this is the man with whom the Allied Sovereigns 
could treat, as it were, on a footing of equality, and whom they 
could acknowledge as the Sovereign of Elva!!! ‘This is the 
man, too, in whose recall to the lmper rial dignity, by his mi- 
litary banditti, rnd perjured Generals, all the Parisians, and a 
great part of the prone, Nation could acquiesce. Mr. Giraud 
is aware of the c ich must attach to the French for 
their submission to such a monster, andhe makes an awkward 
attempt to excuse them. The means, be says, by which he 
maintained his power, were---* hypocrisy, iurce, and corrups 
tion.” —But surely the people who could suffer themselves 
to be led and governed by such engines of power as these, 
have every thing to reproach themselves with ; and, most cer- 
tainly, Europe, which has suffered by their obsequiousness, 
has the most just cause for complaint and censure. 


“ His profound dissimulation served him long to impose on our 
simplicity. The pertidious art with which he exe.ted a military spirit 
among a people passionately fond of glory and ec/at, allured the 
whole nation to the army, and made the army the very body of the 
apm Had he reigned a few years more, the feudai times would 

e been recalled. 

** Finally, by the power of corruption, and by bis predilection for 
unreflecting young men, presumptuous, and easily mislead by the il- 
lWsions of the imagination, he ‘drove from him all centradiction aud 
all advice. He reigned without opposition, and also without support, 
He leaned en us. We have withdrawn ourselves, and he is fallen. 

** Napoleon was a man, who, in his civil administration, as well as 
in war, knew not where nor how to siop. He outraged every thing, 
and attained nothing. Ape of Catilina, he aimed only at objects im- 
measurable, extraordinary, and far beyond his means. The effects 
of force were preferred by him to the efforts of genius. In short, 
like a rope dancer, whus¢gole object is to astonish “the multitude, he 
was condemned to climb at obelisk ; arrived at the very summit of 
the spire, and finding there no place for his feet, and no point of sup- 
‘Port, he was precipitated from the height, and dashed te pieces in his 
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Sach is.the author’s opinion of Napoleone Buonaparte, who, 
though dashed to pieces, has survived his fall; who hes fi und 
A place for his foot, and a point of support. But who has ie- 
covered, we trust, only to fall again never more to rise in this 
world ; and who has ‘ound . support only to lose it again with 
greater speed, and for ever 

‘Phe treaty of Paris Se ass this voluine. It was ip 
on the Lith of Apnl, by Count Nesselrode, ou the part of the 
Allies, and by the traitors, Ney and Macdonald, and the 
assassin, Caulincourt, on the part of the Corsican. Thus, 
alter he had ceased to exercise, and had formally renounced, 
all sovereign authority, the allies condescended to treat wi hh 
hin, on a footing of equality, and even again to invest him 
with sovereign power !!! 

By the second article of this precious instrument, the title 
of Emperor was, most ridiculously, preserved to hit, and to 
Maria [ouisa, who he called hs wife. And the third sti- 
pulates that, 


The [,land of Elba, adopted by the Emperors Napoleore as the 
place of bis residence, shall form, during his /ife, @ seperate pria- 
cipality, which shail be possessed by him in full sovereign/y and pro- 
priety.” (property) He shall dikewise receive in fail propriety” 
(property) ‘an annual revenae of two millions of franes, (eighty 
three thousand three bandred and thircy three pounds six shillings and 
cight pence} chargeable on the great bank of France, ove millien of 
which shal! revert to the Enipress.” 


Py the fourth article of this treaty, 


All the allied powers engaged to employ their good offices to 
caus: the flag and terriiory of Kibato be respected by the powers of 
Baibiry, aud to place the Ish: wd of Kiba in the same relation with 


Fien-ce to the powels of Barbary.” 


Our sole object, io transcribing these articles from the 
freaty of Paris, is to show that the allies enforced on Buo- 
haparic the full character of an iudependent sovereign. They 
have, therefore, to blame themselves for the present state of 
Europe, which, from the kuown character of the man, they 
had every reason to expect. by this conduct, rts: deprived 
themselves of all power Oi controul, and, indéed, of all right 
to watch the movements, of the sovereign of E a ; who had 
the same light to visit foreign countries, as any of he allied 
suvereizos. "Dis true, indeed, that Ly the fir: t article of ihe 
teaty, he solemuly renounced for himself, tio heirs, and his 
fiuuily, all right of sovereignty and dowivion over cvery y tlie 
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country—but this is not made the condition on which he was 
to enjoy the sovereignty of Elba! It was, by this mistaken 
act of lenity, by this. spurious liberality, that they paved the 
way, and facilitated the means, for that return to Foauce, 
which has once more embroiled all Europe in the difiiculues 
and calamities of war, and which has already caused oceans of 


blood to How. Lee sovereigns of Europe have thus a vycior- 
able ex xamp le, efore thetr eyes, of the evils result: roma 
misapplication _ mercy, and from the adc ption of false no 
tions respecting a man, whose death alone can deprive ira ot 


the will or the power to do wickedness. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITI(¢ 


meta we are now in the eighteenth vear of our literary and 


politics labours, and though the whole of that period, with the 
Siting of one short interval of a sngie scar of peace, lias been 


a period of war, we have not had to nowuce a single action, so ob- 


| 








Stinately coutested, so destructive in its operstions, end so decwive 
in its effects, as the battle of Waterloo, foaght on the 18ib of June. 


It was easy to foresee that Buonaparte’s polhiey would lead him to 
strike some desperate blow betore the allied armies could ail act in 
consort, or before, to use a military expression, they could ail 
come into line. He bad his choice of two plans of attack; either 
to advance, between LVournay and the ses, cro ‘ing the reads trem 
Lille to Brussels, and so* to attack the right wing of Lord We Hing 
ton’s army, atthe greatest possible distance from the Po ussians 5 or 
else to adopt the plan which he did adopt, by attacking the Prussian 
advanced corps, wih a view to separate the Prussian army from the 
British and their auxiliaries. 

The time at which Buonanarte left Paris was well known; bis 
tnovemets, on the frontiers of the Netherlands also were well as- 
certained ; and therefore it was natural to suppose that the allies 
would be ou the alert, at every point of their extended po sition, It 
appears, however, that the Duxe or Weitixncron was taken by 
surprise : that the attack on the Prussians began at day-break on the 
fifteenth, and that though the distance fiom Charleroi to Brussels 
can be litthe more than thirty miles, be was wot apprized of this 
move; ent till the evening of that day. We confess, it surprises us 
Very winch to find, that no vedeties, no patiaies, had been sta- 
Hioned in advance to convey the earliest commanication of the 
Qnemy’s motious, Vhis was a precaution so obviously necessary, 
ui the relative situation of the two armies, that we are at a loss to aec- 
COtint for its Omission. — Far! y on the 16th, Picron’s division, which 
had so often stricken terror iato the Fre och, was sent forw ard, with 
bul artillery and without cavalry (for the whole of the cavalry was 
‘* Grammout, censiderably 10 the right,) and came up with the 
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enemy about two o'clock in the afternoon. Their gallant cott. 
mander took up a judicious position ; here for several hours they 
nobly sustained the desperate attacks of a force three times superior 
to them in nambers, and maintained their posts in spite of every 
effort to dislodge them. 

Previous to this, the Prussians, attacked by a very superior force, 
after an obstinate conflict, were compelled to abandon Cherleroi, 
and to fal} back on their main body. Both armies fought with dess 
perate courage, and, it is said, with a resolution neither to give not 
to accept quarter. By this, 1% would seem that Buonaparte had 
succeeded in inspiring his men with the same hatred of Blacher and 
of the Prussians as infected his own black and malignant beart. "Twas 
an honourable tribute whith perjared usurpation paid to inextin- 
guishable loyalty! In this affair the Prussians are supposed to have 
lost sixteen thousand men, 

It was, however, only preliminary to the grand general attack. The 
Prussians, having retreated, it becatne necessary for the Duxe or 
WELLINGTON’s army to fall back also. And the Dube now took 


up a position at Waterloo, which, as he passed through the Nether. 


lands, a year before, he bad marked as a favourable position for 
the defence of Brussels, and here he resolved to receive the threat- 
ened attack, His army consisted of about twenty-seven thousand 
British, and about thirty-eight thousand Belgians, Dutch, Bruns- 
wickers, Hanoverians, and the contingents of Nassau and of one 
other Geroian State. The French force amounted to, at least, one 
hundred and thirty thousand men. This. was fearful odds indeed ! 
Bat what are the odds which British valour dare not enccunter ; what 
the dithiculties which it cannot subdue ! 

The fury which marked the attack was proportioned to the impore 
tence of the stake contended for, and to the danger which Buona- 
parte and his Generals knew they must incur, in the event of theif 
defeat. They fought, indeed, with halters about their necks, 
For nine sticcessive hours, these attacks were renewed, with a cota- 
bined force of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. But they were 
uniformly repelled with a courage which nothing could shake, with 4 
resolution which nothing could overcome. From the Jast attack the 
Freach retired in confusion, disheartened and dismayed, and as, at 
this moment, the Prussians, whom the Corsican bad boasted of having 
annihilated, appeared, under Coant Bulow, on the right flaok of the 
French, and Marshal Bliicher also, who, on the first intelligence of 
the atrack, quitted his bed, and hastened to the field. The favourable 
moment was eagerly seized by the Duke of Wellington, who immes 
diately attacked in his turn, and, in an incredibly short space of ume, 
beat, dispersed, or almost annihilated, the enemy. 

The carnage, on this memorable day, was dreadful on both sides j 
in no battle, within our memory, did we ever lose so many ofhcers 
and so many men, Of the former no less than eight bundred are 
said to have fallen ; either killed or wounded ; and of the latter nearly 
twenty thomsand, comprising almost a third of the whole force under 
tLe Sritish Commander. ‘Abe reiuias, however, uot having yet been 
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made out, it is not possible to ascertain, with accuracy, the extent 
of our loss. Three General Officers were killed, and nine wounded. 
The Deke or Brunswick fell, at the head of his gallant corps, 
fighting against the same atrocious miscreant who had treated his 
father’s corpse with brutal iodinity. He tell lamented by all who 
value honour unsullhed, integrity animpeached, heroism unsubdued ! 
Masor Generat Ponsonsy fell by the hand of a Lancer ;—and 
LiguTENANT GENEKAL Picton met his death, by a cannon-ball, at the 
head of the brave Highlanders of the Forty-Second regiment, as he 
was leading them to an attack of a compact body of French cavalry, 
with their bayonets ! 

By nedeathof Lieutenant Gengrat Picton the country sustained 
asevere loss. His talents, his knowledge, his skill, and his fortitude, 
have seldom been equalled, never surpassed, In all the battles in the 
Peninsula war, the division which be commanded was placed in the 
post of honour, and never failed to justify the confidence reposed in 
its giilant Commander. The capture of Babasos was principally 
owing to bis resolution and presence of mind, in converting 4 feint 
intoa real attack, and thus gaining possession of a castle which over~ 
looked the place. His services were nt underrated, but were most 
inadequately rewarded. While some whose achievements were known 
only to the government obtained peerages, Picton remained a 
commoner te the day of bisdeath And we question much whether 
that “* stern and manly virtue, which Lord Bathurst truly ascribed 
tohun, that inflexible adherence to opinioas deliberately tormed, and 
that und-viating pursuit of the straight path of duty, which unfitted 
him fora parasite, or a courtier, were not the means of preventing 
his elevation to merited rank. He knew not how to flatter bis 
superiors, would never di-guise his o;inions when called upon to 
give them, and wot}d never sacrifice truth or principle to interest 
orpromotion, In a word, he was the very seul of bonour. The 
pupil of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, he never disgraced his General and 
his friend, 

In private life Gir Taomas Proton was kind, humane, benevo- 
lent, and charitable. He discharged, with strictness, all the social 
and relative duties; and, in the midst of a severe persecution, 
Never lost that equanimity of temper which conscious integrity alone 
can impart, 

h is among tbe most pleasing and the most consolatory of our 
tellections, that at a time when the character of this brave man was 
assailed with fury, and he had been nearly overwhelmed by a torrent 
of calumny, we, to whom at that time he was personally unknown, 
iMstigated by no motive but a regard tor trath, and a love of justice, 
temmed the tide of abuse, vindicated his injured honour, proved 
his innocence, and rescued bis spotless. but assailed, reputation, 
from the malignity of his enemies. The tardy process of the law, 
fendered still noore tardy by quibble and artifice, was « ell calculated 
0 exhaust the reseurces of an officer who was not known to possess 
aay income beyond his pay This consideration operated so torcibly 
SU the mind of the late Dyke oF QueeNsBURY, WhO, DOtWitee 
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standing his frailties, had many virtues, that he requested Geweray 
Este, whom te knew to be the triend of Generar Picton, to 
make him au offer of ten thousand pounds, in any way least offensive 
to theteelings of General Picton, to defray the expences of the long. 
proliacied suict. The offer was grate fully acknowie dged, but Pp itely 
rejecied, on the reason assigned, that the liberality of an opulent 
uncle had presented the geacral from teeling any etlects from the 
freqnent cails which the law had made upon hi- purse. The 
inhabitants of Trinidad, teo, voted bim, at a public inceting, five 
thousand pounds, as a saitd iestimony of their gratitude for bis 
conduct, \ bile he was governor of that settlement. More strongly 
disposed to confer, than jo receive, favours, Genera Picton was 
extremely reluctant to profit by this vote; and it was only, asan 
honourabie tevimony to that character which had been so wantonly 
assailed, that he could be prevailed upon to ac cept the gift. —Some 
mouths after, a dreadful fire having consumed the capital ot Tris 
nidad, and a subseription having been opened for the relief of the 
suticrers, General Picton eagerly seized the opportunity to appro- 
priate (be hye thousand pounds to that object. 

The death of his uncie pat him in possession of a large sum of 
mouey, which be devoted to the purchase of an estate in bis native 
country, Wales; and che produce of this purchase, as well asthe 
profits of an estate which he hac bovdght in Trinidad, he distributed 
among his ‘ainily, reserving only lis pay for himself. 

As svop as an army was sent to blauders, the government offered 
General Picron the command of a division, but, app:eliending 
that the Duke of Wettincron, as Commander-in-Ciiet of the 
allied army, would leave the command of the British force to some 
oticer, in whom he could pot repose the same confidence, he 
deciined the offer ; acding, however, that if the Duke of Wet- 
LINGTON, sould personally require his services, he would insiantly 
yepair to the army. j his requisition was accordingly made—And 
the General left town oo Sunday, the eleventh of June, and on 
Sunday, the eigh'eenth, he terminated his honourable career in the 
Field of Glory! He had made his will before his depariure ; le did 
not-exspect to return ; bu! observed toa friend, that when be beard 
of his death, he won}d hear of a bloody day }-- Alas 4 his prediction 
was too literally verified. 

We trust, that this brief sketch, which might be enlarged, did 
our. limits permit, with many traits of bounty and munificence, 
most honourabie to the character of General Picton, will not prove 
unacceptable 10 our readers; and that we shall stand excused to them, 
if, in. deploring @. public Joss, we indulge our private feelings We 
reverenced the character of Sir Tuomas Picton beture he was per 
sonally known to us—and since we have kndwn lin, we bave 
esteemed and loved hin. The following f eble tribute to his 
memory, was penned in the first moments of sorrow for his loss. 
The only merit it claims, is that of unvarnished truth. 
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EPITAPH 


Qo Lrewrenant-Generat Sik Tuomas Picton, Bart. K.C.B 


who was killed, by a Cannon-ball, at the Battle of Wateriod, on ! 
Sunday, Susie Ish, as he was ** gioriousiy leahog his division fo a 
© Charge of Bayonets, by which one of the most sermous Attacks : 
* suace by the 4 Het Hem) on oul Posit on Was defea ed,” 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, 
See, ‘A here the flero droops, ih ] sure) thriv “sf 
In war's dread lottery of buman lives 
Death gained this noble prize, in Viet'ry’s hour, 
Flapped bis dark wings, aad cried, ‘* Bebold my Pow'r !” 
Reader, if rare endowments you admire, 
Honour's warm giow, the Patriot's warmer fire, 
Woisdom’'s high thought, and Valour's daring deed, 
( Le lofty midds by Pro. idence decreed) ‘ 
‘The Eye that marks th’ abode where Mis'ry hives, 
The Heart that pities, and the Fiand that gives,--- 
Kno w ihat all these . des gu ‘d \ Oy N tures p! aul, 
‘lL’ adorn the Solvier, anc Vexalt the M: In, 
Stamp Vicron's merits on the rolls of Fame, ¢ 8 eh 
Aud give to spotless worth a deathless name. 


Knvy's keen sting, and Hatred’s venomed dart, 
In vain assailed the Hero's guildess heart. 
In Virtue bold, and prompt at Honour’s call, 
Truth graced his Life, and Glory decked his Fall. : 


The loss sustained by the Fiench, in this ba:tle, almost defies cal- 


culation. It bas been stated, m the French papers, to amount to £ 

siily thousand men, And it appears certain, that the whole army has F, 

been so tovally dis spersed, that no portion of it has rallied, and that no t ; 
atiempt whatever has been made to err, the progress of the vic- if 
torious allies, The French soldiers have disgraced their characters, ee | 
deyond the: ossibility of redemption, by theic unmanly and ferocious # 


treatment of their prison ers. Poste rity would seat reely believe thas 
‘cut off the ears of the Prussians who teil into their hb: mds, were 
this 94 soltary instance ef barbarity in the history of the Revolution ! 
Bat untortan Nely if is NUt so; and itis the wish of human nity, how- 
ever the Jacobin. may cavil and revile, that every one of these ais- 
“ints may be annibila‘ed ! 

- Buonaparte bas often boasted of having conquered kingdoms by a 
single battle ---bat he has now lost his own king'om by one baitle ! 
N's hero, so confident of success. that he had proposed to dive at 
Brussels on the 1oth, and had actually privted proclamatiens, dated 
from our Palace at Lachan,” is, once more, beat, disprrited, and 
Cresi-tullen. After his lying accounts, in which he boasted of haviog 
Anuihiate | the Prassians, and defeated the English, he has witnessed 
the annitiiation of bis-own at my,his own defeat, and even the loss 
Msown throne, Carnot, his trasty Jacobinical irieud aud niuustes, 
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cautioned him, long since, to beware of the English, who did nos 
know uhat it was to be beaten! And he himself, in his retreat ae 
Elba, when characterizing the different armies of Europe, observed, 
that he could not speak of the English, as he had never been opposed 
tothem, He is now, however, convinced of the wisdom of Carnot's 
cauiion, and can speak decisively of the character and compo. 
sition of an English army! 

We have heard, that at the commencement of the action, a body 
of Belgian troops, amounting to fifieen hundred men, became panic. 
struck, and fled to Brussels, filling the inhabitants of that city with 
consternation and ajarm, If so, what an immense sugeriority of force 
had the Duxg or WELLINGTON to encounter, and how pre-emi- 
nently glorious was the victory which he gained. Indeed, history 
scarcely supplies an instance, in which both officers and men had 
such imperattye calls on their talents, perseverance, aud resolution ; 
and in which those qualities were more conspicuously displayed. 
They bave raised the military character of this country toa level with 
its waval character, and placed it deservedly high in the estimation of 
Europe. 

Tndependenly of his vast superiority of numbers, Buonapa:'e had 
this further advantage over his adversary ; all bis troops were Freuch ; 
whereas the allied army was composed of the troops of different pations! 
Jn what a situation has this man, and his gu.Jiy accomplices, 
placed their country! Stripped of ber military glory, left without 
an army, humbled and disgraced in the eyes of the world, witha 
government of rebels and traitors, criminals by choicc, aud supplicauts 
through fear! The allies have advanced, without opposition, into 
the very heart of France, and before these pages meet the eyes of 
our readers, they will be within sight of Paris!) Zdus has the vaine 
boasting rebel and usurper, fulfilled bis promise of vindicating the 
national! honour, and of redeeming the national character ! , 

Driven to his shifts, and despairing of himself, the Corsican has 
had recourse to his okd game of afdication, aud he and his Jacobi- 
nical associates, in his House of Peers, have combined a joggle, 
by which the sovereignty, forsooth! is to be transferred to his 
Jittle Majesiy of Rome! And onthe strength of this notable pros 
ject, the new Provisional Government bave dispatched messengers, 
with propows!s of peace to all the Allied Sovereigns ! Do these 
men linagine that the Sovereigns of Eorope are so besotted, so stue 
pified, so blind fo past eveuis, so deaf to the voice of experience, 
as to listen to pyoposals from a band of rebels who have snatched the 
reins of government from the hands of the leg:timate amonareh, 
and while that monarch, protected by the victorious armies of allies, 
js actually in France? The Caitiffs are tre ubling for their lives; 
and like drowning men, catch at every stiaw, to save their gaily 
heads from the scaffold. ) 

Nothing, short of unconditional’ submission, will, we trust, be- 
listened to by the allies. Jf resistance be made to the Duke of 
We uincton, we hope he will lay the guilty. capital, that fertile 
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source of iniquity, in ashes! The members of the provisional 
government are all the creatares of Buonaparte, old jacobins and regi- 
cides, who have long deserved a halter! If these men, and if the 
marshals and generals, who conspired against the thr ne, who come 
mitted the most deliberate perjury, and violated their allegiance, if 
these men be not made to pay the forfeit of their crimes, by a public 
execution, justice will be defeated, rebellion iuspirited, and loyalty 
discouraged. The allies have it now in their power to dictate laws toa 
‘eorquered enemy. And, though we are far from wishing them to 
fullow an example, which we condemn, we think they ought to 
look back on the conditions prescribed by France to other powers 
when She was the conqueror. At all events, they ought effectually 
to provide for the security of Europe.; to take special care, that it 
shall not be made again to depend on the willof an individual, or on 
the caprice of 4 barbarous and unprincipled soldiery. Provision mast 
be made against the recurrence of a similar evil ; and* France, we 
think, should be compelled, i some way or other, to indemnify the 
Allies as far as indemnification be possible, for the blood which has 
been shed, and the treasures which bave been expended! Above all, it 
is incispensably necessary, that the wretch who has occasioned all 
this misery, by bis wsatiate ambition, and unexawpled perfidy, should 
be brough! to condign punishment.  Lenity to him would be inhu- 
manity (othe humana race. He has been pronounced a traitor and 
an outlgw—let him, then, experience the fate, reserved, by the laws 
ol every country, for traitors and outlaws. Let a signal example of 
retvibutive justice at leng b be niade, and the peace of Europe be 
fixed on a solid basis, and the blood of the heroes who have already 
falien, or who may yet fall, in this righteous cause, will not have 
been shed an vain. 


teenie me een ———— 
MISCELLANIES. 
ee 
SABELLIAN, or UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
Lutrer 1V.—Continued from p. 403. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review, 











Sir, 


In my last communication, I attempted to explain and harmouite . 


the jutroductions of Jfatthew’s and Luke's Gospels; principally, by 
the assistance of the Evangelical prophet fsatzak. In the present, I 
purpose, with God's help, to resume, and pursue the propartic 
ARGUMENT, respecting the character of Jesus Cunisr; and to trace 
Kt downwards fiom ifs very source, “‘ though up to reascend be hard 
and rare: following, at humble distance, the order adopted by our 


Blessed Lord hitnself, after his resurrection, ‘ beginning from Moses 
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and all the praphets“ t1 succession. In this arduous course, Doctop 
Carpenter accompanies me not: he follows not ‘ THe way, Tie 
frutTa, and ree ire,” bat steps aside, and strikes off into 
*“erouked puths” of his own devising ; he hears not Moses and the 
prophets, recalling him from the error of his way; he heeds not 
* the prophet Jike AZoses,” but ‘* greater than AJoses,” with due 
attention and reverence. ‘‘ Alas my Brother!" ** Thou hast neither 
part nor lot in this matter!" In this important, essential, and indis- 
pensable branch of the mystery or ta# Gosper, A mystery in its 
filiextent, the most wonderful and stupendous; exhibiting a mode 
of salvation, concerning which “ the prophets of old, in whom was 
Tee Srinir of Curisr, tnguired and searched dilrgent/y: and which, 
Angels themselves are desirous to pry into.” 1 Pet. i. 1O—?12. 

I. Twat rxoPHetTic ARGUMENT, at first, was wrapt in clouds and 
darkness, like the Acmicury Orac te, on Sivai; but grew gradually 
clearer and brighter, in its progress; until at length it shone out in its 
full lusire, when ‘“‘ the suN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, appeared with 


healing in his wings,” or says, in the person of our Divise 
Repeemer, the Avera and Omega of prophecy. 

The first obscure and indistinct intimation, or enigmatical oracle 
of his coming in the flesh, and the design of hic coming, was given 
in “the grand charter of our redemption,” the solemn judgments 
pronounced by Gov, upon the tempter of our first parents, 

““ And T will put enmi/y between thee and the woman: and 
between thy seed and her seed: weshall drutse thy h ad; and thal 
shait bruise Js heed’ Gen. iii. 15. Thus couciscly toretelling, thata 
lasting enmity should subsist between the deceiver and the deceived ; 


‘iT 


and between his wicked offspring, or followers, and her righteous 


offspring: unti!, ai length, some eng of her offsprins soonis a ae, 
and avenge the common cause+ who should finally conqner and des!roy 
the tempter ; bat should suffer somewhat himself in the conflict. 
[thas been the fashion among minute p/iflosaphers, and philoso 
phising divines, in all the pride and vanity of hegian reason, rejecting 
ail mysteries in lievelation, to ce ry the temptation and fal! of our 
first parents, resolving the whole historical account of it given by 
Noses into vision, allegory, paralle, or moral fable. And with 


hese, Dr. Carpenter associates bimseif, in the Sullowing terms: 05 
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4 Under-the direct or indirect influence of Afilton's poetic imagery ,* 
and popular belief, he (the Trintaricn) regards Satan as a personage 
independent on the Aumicury, and perpetually employed in 
resisting bis authority : and he attributes, wiih same Unitarians also, 
ald his evil thoughts to satanic agency. | Llis error, [in the latter case] 


I should think likely to do hia some moral injury; but I should not 


—_-— 








* The sublime A/idion, whose poetic imagery, founded on pros 
found learning avd knowledge ot the Hory Scriprurgs; Dr, Car- 
penter undervalues, has given the following admirable statement, and 
developement of the pr:meval prophecy. Paradise Lost, B. X. 

«* Between thee and the woman I will put 

Enmity : and between thine, and her sved ; 

Fler seed shall braise thy head, thou bruise bis heel. 
So spake this oracle: then verifed, 

When Jesus son of Mary, (second Eve,) 

Saw Sutan fall, like lightning, duwn from heaven, (a) 

Prince of the air :(/) then rising from his grave, 

Spoil'd principalities, and powers, triumphed 

In open shew ;(c) and with occasion bright, 

Captivity led captive through the air,(d) | 

‘Lhe realm itself of Saton long usurped, 


Whom he shail tread(e¢) at last under our feet."(/) 


ee a a 


(a) ** ] beheld Satan, Jike lightning, fall from heaven.” Lake x, 
18; Isa. xiv. 2. 

(f) © Prince of the power of the air.” Ephes. ii 2. 

(ce) * He, (Curisr,) having spoiled principalities and powers, 
made a shew of them openly: triumphing over them on it, [the cross."] 
Coloss ii. 15. 

(d) ** He ascended on high, He led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men.” Ephes. iv. 8; Ps. Ixvit. 13. 

(e) “ Tue Gop or peace shail brvise Satan shortly under your 


feet.” Rom. xxi. 10; Ps. xci. 135 cx. 6. 


() * For He, (Curist.) must reign until he hath put a/f enemies 
Unler his feet.” 1 Cor. xv. 25; Rev. xx. 2—10, 

Miiton, therefore, both asa scolar and a scripturian of the firsg 
rate, is a powerful authority in support of the poruLaR BELLeF 
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think it likely te continue long, in opposition to philosophic or even 
experimental acquaintance with the workings of the human heart, 
And aé to those views of satanic influence, which invest the devil 
with hittle short of omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience, 
many Unitorians think them scarcely worth discussion; as they must 
inevitably fall before such authoritative declarations as these ; ‘ J form 
the haht and create darkness; I make peace and create evil :—] 
Jsnovan do all these things’ (Isa. xlv.7) ‘ Who is he that sayeth, 
and it cometh to pass; when Jenovau commandeth it not ?’ (Sam, 
iii. 7.) ¢ Of Him, and by Him, and to Ht are all things.’ Rom, 
xi. 36, These sublime truths, when taken in their fudl extent, invo!ve 
the grand, I should rather say, the sole difficulty of religion, viz. 
the existence of evil, And if any reader do not yet feel his mind 
prepared for them, let me intreat him to leave them for a while, and to 
dwell upon those views of Revelation, which represent the heart of 
man as the spring of good and evil conduct [Prov. iv. 23, &c. &c] 
And which shew it to be an unalterable decree of Divine Justice: 
' He that soweth to his flesh, shail of the flesh reap corruption ; but 
he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.’ 
Antijacobin, &c. p. 91, 92. 

This pregnant paragraph contains as many miisrepresentations ag 
aentences ; 

1. The well-informed Trinitarian, does wor rest his persuasion of 
the personal existence of satan, on poetic imagery, or popular Lelie, 
directly or indirectly ; but on the whole tenor of Hoty Wait, care- 
fully compared, and critically expounded, 

2. He does nor regard satan asa personage independent on the 
Avmicuty, nor invested with lite short of the Divine ati: butes j 
on the contrary, he considers him, as a creature of the Almighty, 


acting entirely under his controul, and with limited powers ; from 
those very texts adduced by Dr. C. and many others, unnoticed by 


him. 

3. He regards the existence of evil, though agrand, yet wot the 
sale difficulty in religion ;—a difficulty, however, which he thinks 
reconcileable with the divine goodness, upon scriptural and philosophi¢ 
grounds. But why does Dr. C. wave the difficulty, and suspend the 
enquiry? Why does he dwell on a jrite 2nd well-known subject, 
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the workitigs of the human heart, and the retributions of divine 
justice ; and call off the attention of the reader, from the grand 
difficulty, who is ‘‘ not yet prepared,” not yet initiated in the depths 
of Unitarianism ? 

4. The Trinitarian does nor attribute ail his evil thoughis to 


satanic agency ; he concurs with Unitartans so far, as to attribute 
many of them to the evil propensities of the heart itself ;—both from 
woeful expertence, and from the word of God: * for out of the beart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false» 
witnesses, Llasphemies,” Matt. xv.19. Compare 1 Sam. xvii, 28 5 
Jer, xvii. 9; Phil. iti. 19 ; Jam.i. 14,15; 1 Johnii, 16, &e. &e. 

5. By his Baptismal covenant, the Trinttarian is bound to" re- 
nounce the Devil, and all his works,”’ &c. his error, therefore, if it be 
such, is less likely to do him moral tajury, than that of the Unitarvany 
who hardily denies the existence and agen€y of a foe, the more formida= 
ble because he is invisible. The UsAtarian, if he lives up to his pfinci« 
ples, is bound to take more heed to his ways, to work out his salva» 
tion with fear and trembling: whereas, the Wuifarian, having ne 
apprehensions of ‘‘ the craft and subtilty of the Devil working against 
us,” continually is thrown eff his guard, aud may” be undone in the 
midst of his security, be may be rouzed .from his lethargy too late, 
when he opens his eyes in the torments of Hell! 

6, Bat Dr. C. with the Unitarian school, compassionately endea- 
vours to alleviaté his fears of futurity! Hell, according to lim, isa 
state of punisbment, fora /ong and indefinite, but not infinite du 
tation: for though he admits, that the same term, asawe; ‘“* efermal, 
or everlasting,” is applied to the happiness of the righteous, and tothe 
punishment of the wicked, hereafter, (Matt, xxv. 46), and justly main- 
tins upon scriptural evidence,* its absolute endlessness in the fornvet 
case ; yet he rather inconsistently, and in violation of 4 primary rule 
of criticism, ‘* to use the same term, andin the same place, in the 
same sense,” denies it in the latter: And why does hedeny it ? ‘ Be- 
cause he cannot sit down contented, with an opinion which represents 
HIM whois LOVE, ascreating a world of whose inhabitants, hundreds 
and thousands of millions, nay even the great majority through all 


ee, : . . z —~ oa 


* «© See e.g. i Pet.i.4; Luke xx. 30; Rev. xsi. 4.” 
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ages, would, (as his Omsmiscience must now) be‘doomed to Misery 
without intermission, alleviation orend, forthe sin of a few years !* 
Antijacobin. p 94.—** In the Supreme Beine, benevolence cannot 
be imperfect, or misguided, and can have for its ultirate object, nos 
thing but the promotion of happiness; and his justice can only be that 
modification, or branch of benevolence, by which the plans of his mory] 
administration, are sanctioned by the suitable distribution of rewards 
and punishments.” Unitarianism the doctrine of the Gospel, p. 273, 

How different from such precipitately-positive, and presumptaous 
assertions, (which it is painful to transcribe) are the following modest 
and diffident, humble and pious, reflections, of that profound p/ils. 
sopher and enlightened Divine, Bishop Butler. 

‘¢ Perhaps, Divtne Goopness (or Benevotencr) with which, if4 
mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may not bea hare sin- 
gle disposition to produce happiness, but a disposition to niake the good, 
the faithful, the honest man happy. Perhaps, an infinitely perfect mind 
may be pleased with seeing his creatures behave suilatly to the nature be 
has given them; to the relation which he has placed them in to each other; 
and to that which they stand in to Himsutr: that redalion to himself, 
which, during their existence, is ever necessary, and which is the 
most important one of alt, Perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect mind, 
may be pleased with this moral piety of moral agents, in and _for itself; 
as well as upon account of its being conducive to the happiness of his 
Creation. Or, (rather) the whole end for which God made, and 
thus governs the world may be utterly beyond the reach of our facul- 
ties There may be soinewhat in it as tmpossitle for us to have any 
conception of, as for a blind man to have any conception of colours.” 
Butler's Analogy, &c. p. 40. 

And this solid and cogent reasoning is abundantly confirmed by the 
whole tenor of the Providential History of Mankind, and by the es- 
press declarations of Holy ¥7it. , 

1° When the pious Setiites, ‘* the seed of the woman,” who afe 
called “ the sons of God,” were seduced by the fair “ daughters of 
men,” of the Cainite race, the seed of the serpent, about the sixth ge 
neration from Adam ; aud the whole world grew corrupt, full of dust 
and violence, and alienated from Gop; insomuch, that in the tenth 
generation, only one righteous family was left. God destroyed ike 
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whole world of the ungodly, by the deluge, but saved Noahs and his 
family in the ark, to re-people the earth, 

2. Again, in the tenth generation after the deluge, when a general 
gorruption of mankiod had taken place, God destroyed the abominabie 
cities of Sedom aud Gomorrah, &c. by fire and brimstone from Hea 
ven; but he spared righteous Lod, and the righteous part of his 
family. 

3. When the Israelites, his chosen people, whom he had broughs 
forth from the aboininations of Egypt, with mighty. signs and won- 
ders, and planted ia the land of Caxaan, in the room of the impious 
and devoied tubabitants, in process of time, had relapsed, themselves, 
into the idvlatries and abominations of the neighbouring nations ; 
God first punished thein with repeated servitudes to those very na- 
tions; afterwards with the Assyrian and Bulylonian captivities; and 
at length, when they had filled up the measure of their iniquities, by 
grucilying their Messian, or Curist, the promised seed of the woe 
man, He punished them ‘ with great plagues, and of Jong cominu- 
ance, and sore sicknesses, and of long continuance,” Deut. xxviii. 59, 
inthe Roman captivity, of very long continuance, indeed; and dis 
persed them into ail countries of the carth ; and they have so conti- 
nued ever since, for seventeen centuries, unto the presentday. Af- 
fording a standing monument both of Divine mercy, in their preser- 
vation as a distinct race, and of Divine vengeance in their exemplary 
chast:isement. 

The description given of the Divine Cuaracrer, and this by 
Gop himsel!, is most engaging, but, at the same time, most awfal. 

“ And tHe Lorp passed by before him, (loses) and pro- 
claimed, The Lorp, the Lorn Gon, is merciful aud gracious, long 
suffering, and alundant in goodness and truth, hecping, meny for 
thousands,* forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin: But who wil 
by no means clear [the guilty]; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
Upon the crildren, and upon the chi/dren's children, unto the diird and 
bnto the fourth [generation].” Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 

With this text full in bis view, which he partially ciies, omiting 
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* This ought rather to be rendered for dhe thousandth [generation] 
of the obedient, as iu Deut. vii. g; Ps. cv. 8; as finely conuasied with 
\ a’ . ° . ‘ , . 
he third or fourth generation of the disobedicut. 
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the latter clause, p. 277, how could Dr. Carpenter persuade himself 
or attempt to persuade others, that ** nothing appears throughout the 
whole of the Scriptures, to countenance the belief, that the exercise 
of God's justice, ia any way limits the exercise of bis benevolence.” 
“ I can only say, (says Le) that J know of Ro expression, im any way 
countenancing this idea.” P. 275, 270. 

Surely the latter clause, ** Fle will by no means clear the guilty," 
evidently implies some limitation ; and serves to explain the former 
part, which he recites in capitals, ‘* FORGIVING INIQUITY, TRANS- 
GRESSION, AND SIN;" not absolotely, indeed, or unconditionally, (as 
he insinuates,) but .on the indispensable terms of repentance and re- 
fvrmation, ot ‘* amendment of heart and dife,”’ as he himself admits, 
p-271- And he strangely perverts our Lord's declaration, Matt. v 
44 -48, which, says he, ‘‘ represents the benevolence of God as com 
plete and unlimited, extending even to the unthankful and disoledi« 
ent.” P. 276. It certainly is complete and unlimited as to its of jects, 
in the present life; extending the natural bounties of his providence 
to ef/l, without excluding any; ‘* for He maketh His Swn to shine 
upon the evil and the good ; and sendeth rain upon the just and the 
unjust.” Buta wide distinction, in point of retrt/ution, will be made 
hereafter, at the general judgment. The unthankful and disobedient, 
who abuse the goodness and long-suffering of God, are often spared, 
in this life, when they deserve punishment, for the sake of the good 
and just, with whom they are necessarily intermixed in the social ine 
tercourse of this world; as explained in the instructive parable of the 
wheat and tares: ‘ Lest, in gathering the tares, the wheat also should 
be rooted up with them.” Both are suffered ‘ to grow together til 
the Harvest.” But then, the teres wil) be burned, and the wheat 
gathered into God's granary. Matt. xiii. 24---30. For, to the dis- 
ohedient, ‘* who refuse to hearken to tHe Spraker,’’—at fisat from 
Mount Sinai, and again, from Heaven; delivering divine oracles, 
(xenparitora) “ Our Gow will be a consuming frre,” both bere 
and hereafter. Heb. xi. 25---29. - 

Behold the goodness and severity of Gon!" Rom. xi. 22, 
‘* There is mercy with Tues, therefore art thea to be feared!" 
Ps. cxxx. 4. This seeming paradox is admirably explained by the 83 
gacious Bishop Butler. ’ | 4 
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i 4¢{ Mercy, or} Goodness is the natural and just object of the greatest 


fear to an evil man; Alalice may be appeased, Humour may change ; 


but Goodness is a fixed steady principle of action: if either ef the 
former» holds the Sword of Justice, there is plainly ground for the 
yreatest of crimes to hope for impunity : bat if Goodness, there can 
be no possible hope, while the season of things, or the ends of Govern- 
ment,-call for puuishment.” Butler's Sermons, Pref. p. xxi. 

But, blessed be Gop! in the gracious dispensation of our Re- 
pemeTion, by the Divine seen or THe woman, ** Merey and 
Truth are met together ; Righteousness and Peace have kissed each 
other.” Ps. Ixxxv. 10. Gop's mercy or benevolence, and his truth or 


justice, which seemed to be at variance, are met together in mutual 


harmony : His righteousness or holiness, and the peuce of a guilty, 
world, which seemed to be irreconciteable, have kissed each other in 
token of the fondest reconciliation. Compare Luke ii. 14. 

. “ O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
Gop! How vunsearchable are His judgments, and untraceable. His 
ways! For who hath known the mind of the Lorn? Or who hath 
been His counsellor ? For of Him, and through Him, and 40 Hum, 
allthings [exist]. To Him be glory for ever. Amen.” Rom. x1. 
43+s-36. 

Here is another end of the Divine-dispensations, beside mere Bener 
volence; namely, the Glory of Gop, in the government of the Une 
terse. A glory, which He shares with THE Son oF HIS Love.* 
Numerous are the incidental references inthe Old and New Testa- 
ment; to the temptation and fall of our first parents ; considered as 
acknowlédged facts, not requiring proof, handed down trom primitive 
Hadition. Og these’l shall select the following : 

1. ** Gon created man to be immortal, and made him an emage of 
his own eternity: N -vertheless, through envy of the Devil came 
Death into the world, and they that bold of his side do find jit.” 
Wisd. ii23, 24. . | Pes 

2. “Of the woman came the beginning of sin; and through her 
we all'die.” Eccles. xxv. 24. ates 
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* Compare John v. 23; xii. 285 xvii.1; Phihii. 11; Rev. v. 13, 
ke, &c. " 
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5:6 Miscellanies. 

#. ‘If I covered my transgressions, like dam } by hiding thing 
iwigquity in my bosom [or hiding place}. Job xx xi. 33. “— 

4. ‘*Wispom preserved the first-formed father ofthe wortd, whowas 
created. alene : and brought him out of his full, and-gave him power te 
rule all. things.”” Wisd. x. 1, 2. Here, wisdom personified, as che 
eternal. son Or GOD, Prov. vill. 22—25, brought, ddam out of his ail, 
by the promised seed of the woman, aud reinstated him in his:.o iginal 
privileges. 
to 5. ff The — beguiled Eve through his subt lity,” 2, Cor, 

2 Se ! adi 
om “For pres was first formed, then Eve: “And Adam was not 
deceived; but the woman having been deceived was in the trans 
gression. Nevertheless, she shall be saved by means of the child. 
tearing, (as weil as ddam] if they remained in faith and love, with 
sobriety, [for the rest of their lives}.” 1 Tim. tis 14, 15. 

7 ‘©Forasinuch then, as the children partake of flesh and blood, 
Jusus also himself, took part of the same; that through death, he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is the Devil. 
Heb. ii. 14. 

8..‘* He that committeth sin is [a child] of the Devil ; for the Devil 
sioneth from the beginning. For this purpose was THE son. oF Gop 
manifested [in the flesh) that he might destroy, the works of the Devil.’ 
4 John iii. 8. ; 

g. * For tue Gop or reacr, [the prince of peace}, Isai. ix, 6 
will éruise Satan under your feet, shortly." Rom, xvi, 20. 

» WO. “ Yeare of your father the Devi/, and ye wish to.do the works 
of your father, [to Ail me, and to reject the truth] he.was a, mur- 
derer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because tbere.is 
metruth ip him : .whea he speaketh the lie, he speaketh of his ow n, 
for he is a liar, and the father of it.” John viii, 44-46; vii. 19.. 
h,, ‘* Ye serpents | ye generation of vipers, (ye children of, she 
Devil!) how can ye escape the damnation vf Hell!" Matt, xxiii. 
42. .. | ‘4 

12. “ Depart from sz, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepare 
tar the Devil and his dage/s !" Matt. xxv. 41. 

..¢ Surely, this * cloud of pwitnesses," this combined and connected 
yaoaks wt scattered, independent evidence, ty abvidantly sofcient 10 
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fembvé the incredulity.and satisfy the scruples of the most obstinate 
sceptic, and most determined dllegorizer ! May it have its due weight 
with Dr. Caurfienter! And I trust it will, from his owa unequivo- 
eal concession, on another important subject: He regards St. 
Paul's single declaration, Act. xvii. 31, asa complete proof, that 
THE MAN Curist Jesus, isto be our Judge” at the general jadg- 
ment. P.202. And must he not régatd these numerous declarations 
of prophets, apostles, and Curist himself, as furnishing still more 
complete, and irrefragatle proof of the reality of the fall, and of 
the personal existence, and future punishment of the Devil and his 
seed ? 

“ Should Dr. C. unhappily for himself, and for his followers, still 
persist in denying this doctrine, he will furnish, alas! “ A singular 
and striking proof of the effect of preformed opinions in warping the 
judgment of men of learning and abilities.” I will pot say with 
him, of ‘‘ great learning and abilities,” such as Doctor, (now Bishop,) 
Middleton, to whom he misapplies the remark; p. 175. Because 
“men of the greatest learning and abilities,” surely, maintain the 
doctrine. 

This mysterious doctrine, indeed, is of infinite importance to the 
world ; for the whole scheme of our redemption by Cnarer is built 
thereon, and must either stand or fall therewith: a figurative fall 
requiring only a figurative redemption. Even the sceptical Lond 
Bolingbroke, justly rejected the allegorical mode of interpretation : 
" It cannot, (said he,) be admitted by Curtstians ; for if it was, 
What would become of that famous text, whereon the doctrine of 
OUR REDEMPTION is founded ?* [Gen. iii. 15.] Vol. V. p. 372. 8vo. 
Thusshrewdly iatimating that the dilegortzers were not CHRISTIANS. 

II. I shall next endesvour to delineate the character of our first 
parents, from Hory Wait. 

Human Nature as it catne fresh from the bands of rue Creator, 
wai ** good” in its kind, “ very good” for the’ purposes of its 
creation ; but it was not absolutely good, or perfect. Man was 
compounded of lody, soul, and spirit. Gen. ii. 7; 1 Thess, v. 23. 
The two first, he shared in comimon with other animals; it was 
chiefly in respect of the last, he was made in “ the émage and like- 
hess of Goo.” His ** spirit, ‘mind, or understanding, reasun; ot 
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conscience, was naturally disposed to good ; his soul and body, or bis 
* flesh,” the scat of vatious appetites, affections, and passions, was 
prone to évil, under the semblance of good’; although given for wise 
purposes, when restrained within due bounds by the’governing faculty 
of reason or conscience. Man, therefore, was made capalle of reli. 
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gious and moral improvement, by the doe exercise, and controul of 
his faculties ; but at the same time, /ialle to fall from both; and 
invested with free will and free agency,* to chuse the. better part, 
and’avoid the worse ; and'placed ina state of probation and prepa- 
ration for a better. 

1. © Lo, this only have [ found, (said Solomon,) that Gon made 
man upright; but they have sought out many _ inventions.” 
‘Eccl. vii. 29. 

2. ** The first man knew not Wispom perfect/y ; no more shall 
the Jasf find her out.” Eccles. xxiv.19. 

3. ‘* And unto ddam,t¢ Gop said, (probably, afier the fall,) 





— 


* The deep-learned Milton thus finely expresses the gracious 
foundation of Free Agency. 
“© | made man just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such U created ali the Atherial powers ; 
Freely they stood who stood,. and fell who fell : 
Not free, what proof could they have given sincere, 
Of true adlegtance, constant faith, and love ?” 
The poet Young, also expresses, the same sentiment, with his pe- 
culiar boldness and energy. 
* Blame not the bowels of the Derry ; 
Man shall be blessed, as far as man permits, 
‘Not man alone, all rationals, heaven arnas 
.)>* With an illustrious, but tremendous power : 
} That power denied man, angels were no ‘whore 
But passive engines, void of praise or blame. 
Heaven wills our bappiness, allows our doom : 
, Unvites us ardently, but not compels. 
*s 4. The original is, o%, dam, rather the proper nawe, as-ip 
1 Job xxxi. 33, than the appellative ‘ man,” as ig the public tant 
latin, See Peters on Job, p. 460. Second Edit. 
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Behold, the, fear of the Lor is the Leginning of wisdom ; 


4. ‘ The fear of the Lorp is the Leginning of wisdom; 

And the knowledge of the Hoty, is understanding.’’. Proy. ix 40. 
ob. ‘ Fear Gop, and keep His Commandments : 
For this is the whole [duty] of man.” Eccl. xii. 13, 

6. ‘* I call heaven and earth to witness against you, this day, that 
I have set before you /ife and deuth, blessing and cursing ;_ therefore . 
chuse. life, that both thou and thy seed may live.” .Deut..xxx. 19. 

But says the sceptic, ‘‘ If we consider reason as an only oracle, 
we shudder at the thought of so many calamities, temporal and eternal, 
entailed, upon mortals, in punishment of the disobedience of one 
man, who tasted an apple!” QO*Leary against Wharton and Haw. 
hins, p. 38. 

But, surely, the simplicity of the prohibition was suited to the 
actual state of Adam and Eve, in paradise. They had neither induce; 
ment nor opportunity to violate any of the ten commandments of 
the law. They knew no other God but one, their Creator and Bene- 
factor ; and of course had no temptation to polytheism, wdolatry, or 
profanation of his name and sablaths: they had no.earthly.. parents 
to dishonour, no neighbours to injure by murder, adultery, theft, or 
perjury ; and nothing to covet, where all was theirown, and endex 
their dominion. Nothing, therefore, that we can conceive, could 
easily have been proposed as a test of their obedience, but the 
privation of some appetite, the resiriction of some gratification placed 
within their reach. 

‘Lhe trees of life and of knowledge were admirably ordained to 
promote the discipline and gradual improvemeiits of theirsfaculties of 
mind and body. The forbidden tree of knowledge, always iw their 
view, “in the midst of the garden,” 
appetite, andto keep the flesh in constant subjection to the spirit. 
The tree of life, of which, with all the rest, they were permitted 
“ freely to eat,” was formed ‘to strengthen and refresh the. sou/, 


tended to restrain inordinate 


and to repair the decays of the Lody, by 11s sacramental virtue: and 
tc to produce that ‘ immortality,” for which they were originally 
designed, when ‘‘ made in the image and likeness of Gono.” “Until at 
length, when they had finished their allotted course, they might have 


And to depart fromevil, is understanaing.” Job xxviii. 28. - 
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peen ‘translated to the celestial paradise, without tasting: death; like 
Enoch, before the law, and” Elijah; onder the law, and Curast, 
under the Gospel of Grace. 

: Beside’ the positive trangression, of eating the forbidden fruit, 
our first parents seera to have been guilty of asin of omission, not 
usally noticed.’ Th y neglected to;artake of the fruit of the tree 
of ‘life, during the golden age of their residence in paradise ; which, 
pethaps, was not lessthan acentury.* And this is expressly stated 
to have ‘been the cause of their expulsion :—*‘ test the man might 
pat forth his hand, and take: also of the tree of /ife, and eat and 
live for ever,"—of which he was now no longer worthy himself. 

’ ‘But blessed be rHar Gon, whe, in the midst of frdgment, remem: 
bered mercy. Though He drove out the offenders, He did not cast 
them away from his presence: the visible Grory or tHe Lorp, 
was stationed in front of the garden, in the ‘* Cherulim and flaming 
sword,” or sword-like flame, designed to ‘* keep (or preserve) ¢ the way 
to the tree of life,” still open to wankind. ‘The terresirial paradite, 
indeed, was shut soon afier the fall of otr first parents; nor ist 
now subsisting any where: but the way to the celestial, was opened, 
from the’ first promise that ‘was given of THe Repeemer! Who 
has gracious'y declared to his faithful followers :—‘* To bin that 
overcometh [the Devil, the world, and the fivsh ] wil I give to ea 
of the free of life, which t¢ in the midst of the Paradise of Gon” 
¢. Blessed are they that do his commandments, for they shall havea 
right to’eat of the “tree of life; and, consequently, to enjoy “ dife 
and incorruption,” for evermore. Rev. ii. 7—14; 2 Tim. i. 10; 
Joho xi.25;- 26. . 


“© This meaning of- the tréé of life, (says the pious and learned 
>) Wf TPS) 
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’ See the probability of this, upon Chronological groonds, Hales'’t 
Wow Analysis, &e." Vol. Tt. p'6. 
+ The original verb -sny (Shamar,) is often used in this sense 
*to Recep. the way. of the. Loap.” Gen. xviii. 19; Judg. i292) 
Vs. cv. 45. ! ’ t 
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Lord Bursington,). is the more probable, because it makes the history 
of the fall appear a real history, and nota parable; which. it- must 
seem unnatural to suppose an account :o be, by an historian, (dJoses,) 
whe gives us an account of faets, not paradles, in all the reat. ofzbis 
writings: and above all, that is the foundation of all the-rest.of hig 
bistory, and, indeed, of all future revelation ; for such must. epery 
one allow. the history of the fall to be.” See Lord Basvington’s 
masterly explanation of the Gelestial Paradise, Miscellanea. Savra. 
Wo}. IIL. p, 48 5 and also a fuller account of this abstrase.and gaystes 
tieus subject, in Hales’s New. dnalysis of Chronology, Vol. IL, 
p. 2—27. + eee 

cAI f., The scriptura] character of Tus TEMPTER, comes next under 
consideration, 

His various titles are thus summed up in the Apocalypse (that won 
drous synopsis, and completion of the whole PROPHETIC ARGUMEBN7), 
“ The great dragon, the old serpent, called the devil (* the calumniator’) 
and the satan (‘ the adversary’), who deceiveth the whole world,” Rey, 
xii. called also Ataddon (the destroying king), Rev. ix. 11. ‘* The 
wicked one,’ Matt. xiii. 19, &c, ‘‘ the enemy,” Matt, xiii. 30.5 ‘the 
prince of this world,” John xii. 31, &e. * the gud of this world,” 
2 Cor, iv. 4 ; “‘ the power of darkness,” Luke xxii. 53 ; the prince of the 
power of the ‘air,’ Ephes. ii. 2. His cldest title is the serpent, 
whose form he wore when ‘‘ he beguiled Eve with bis subsjlty.” It is 
highly probable, that he assumed the disguise of tbat particolar 
species of the serpent kind, call Seraphim,* or Seraphg, those “* fiery 
sexpents,”” by which the Israelites were mortally bitten in the wilder. 
ness, for their rebellion, Numb. xxi. 6,7 ; Deut. viii. 15 5 >for Satan 
is called ‘* the great fieryt dragon,” Rev. xii. 3, which wasa Water- 
suake, common in Egypt. Isa. xxvii.) ; Ezek. xxix. a. And Herv- 
totus, the Greek historian, describes a peculiat species of Jlying 
serpents, found in Egypt, and chiefly in Arab.a, of small body, 
speckled with various colours, in shape like the water-snake, and they 
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. €Seraphim, in the singular-number seraph, ts usually-derived from 
sw Seraph, ‘*to burn or glow.” The serpents were probabil} 4% 
called, from their Lright, fiery, colour, See Parkhurst. 

T Scaxm ptyas muece;. mv, go¢ is Mot * red,” but fiery” 
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wings without feathers, like those of a bat. And he reports, that in 
Arabia Felix, the trees that bear frankincence are guarded by great 
numbers of them, bat that the 4rals drive them away by burning a 
fu, called styrax, under the trees, and then gather the frankincence, 
8. it. 75, and iii. 107. This is, evidently, a distorted tradition of the 
old serpents, and the tree of knowledge, or perhaps of the cherubim 
appointed to guard the /ree of Jife. 

The Seraphim, like the Cherulbim, might have been originally 
Angels of light, for in Isaiah's symbolical vision, they are represented 
as repeating the following doxology : 

“ Hoty, Hoty, Hoty, Lorp [Gop] or Hosts ; 

the whole earth is full of thy glory!" Isaiah vi.2, 3. And Satan 
might have assumed the appearance of a Seraph, or fiery serpent, of 
the flying kind, as a false angel of light, and have been worshipped 
under that form; for the serpent was worshipped in Egypt, under the 
title of Serapis, (evidently from Seraph) and Serpent worship pre- 
vailed throughout the heathen world, from the rising to the setting 
Sun, and stil! subsists in Hindustan and China. 

And that this was the form actually assumed by the Tempter, we 
may conclude from the remedy provided against the mortal bite of the 
Seraph-serpents ; in the typical brazen Serpent, erected on a pole, by 
divine command, and appointed for the cure of the Israelites that 
were bilten. ‘*And when any one of them looked on the’ brazen 
serpent, [with an eye of faith] he lived.” Numb. xxi. 7, 8. For as 
the brazen serpent was a type of Curist the Saviour of mankind, 
lifted up on the cross, as explained by our Lord himself, Jobn ii. 
14—17; xii. 32; so by analogy, we may conclude, that the Seraph 


serpent, was an antitype of the destroyer of mankind. 

His next ttle is The Satan,"* under which he is recorded in the 
introduction of the book of Jol, chap. 7.6, &c. There he is repre- 
sented as appearing before God, in company with the Son of God, 
or the Holy Angels (so understood in Job xxxviii. 7), and in the cha- 
racter of the Devil, or “ the Accuser of the brethren,” calumniating the 
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* In the original wen Hu-Satan, the letter » is emphatic, signifying 
e¢ the.” 
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integrity of Job. And he was permitted by God to afflict Job, wit. 
various calamities and sufferings, forthe trial of his faith, patience, or 
resignation. Job, likewise, has been misrepresented by the aliegorizers, 
as a fictitious character, and his poem, as a dramatic composition, 
destitute of reality. But Jol is ranked, by rue AtMicury bimself, 
in solemn prophecy, with Noah and Daniel, as those of the most 
eminent intercessors with God, Ezek. xiv. 14—20, and “‘ the patience 
of Jol,” was proverbial, James v. 11, and the introduction, Aistorica/, 
not poetical. Satan occurs, also, in Micaiah’s vision of the judicial 
infatuation of Ahab's prophets, who urged that idolatrous prince to 
his destruction, in a passage, which bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the foregoing, in Job. 

“7 saw tHE Lokp siiting on his throne, and all the hosts of 
heaven standing beside him, on the right hand, and on the left. And 
the Lord said, who shall persuade Ahal, that he may go up and fall 
at Ramoth Gilead ? And then came forth the Spirit,* and stood before 
tue Lorn, and said, I will persuade him. And the Lord said unto 
him, wherewith? and he said I will go forth, and I will be a dying 
Spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And He said, thou shalt 
persuade him, and also prevail: Go forth and do so” 1 Kings xxii. 
19—22. 

This case of Ahal may serve to explain the case of David. That 
great prince, near the close of his reign, was tempted, through ‘‘ the 
pride and naughtiness of his heart,” (1 Sam. xvii. 28) to number his 
subjects capable of bearing arms, contrary to the law (Exod. xxx. 12). 
In one passage, this temptation is attributed to ‘‘ the anger of THE 
Lorp against Israel, and He moved David against them, to say [to 
his Captain) Go number Jsrae/ and Judah,” 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. But in 
the parallel passage, ‘‘ Satan stood up against Jsrael, and provoked (or 
incited) David to number Israel,”” 1 Chron. xxi.1. Both accounts 
may be easily reconciled: To punish the sins of the nation, and to 
prove the faith and obedience of their king, Gop permitted, or even 
commissioned, Satan to tempt David. 

And both cases may help to explain a difficult but important text 
of St. James, thus more closely rendered. 








* In the original, 77 Ha-Re-ah, the [evil] Spirtt.” 
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** Let no one, when tempted, say, ‘I am tempted of Gon 3*:">for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, and tempteth no one Himsecr; bur 
every one is, tempted [of the Devil} when he is drawn off; and ensnared 
by means of his own appetite. Then the appetite conceiving, pro- 
duceth sin ; and sin when perfected, bringeth forth death,"* James 
2 13, 14. , ’ 

' Here God is expressly denied to tempt any. ON€ HIMSELF, {apric) 
A restriction unfortunately omitted in the public Translation: Hho, 
thea, is the immediate tempter? None, surely, bat the Devil, that 
wicked “‘ fisher of men,” artfully working upon the appetites and 
passtons of mankind, to seduce them into sin; and-sin, when per- 
fected by evil habits, bringeth forth death, 

Bat it has been objected, “ Did not God himself tempt Abraham 
to sacrifice his son Jsaac ?” Gen. xxii. 1, Certainly not, in the bad 
sense of the word, For the word tempt, is ambiguous, signifying 
either to éry, or prove, our faith and obedience to God ; or to seduce 
into sin. In the good sense, it is used, immediately before, by St, 
James himse'f: ‘* My brethren, count it all joy, when ye fall into 
divers temptations, (or trials,) knowing that the proof (70 doxsse) 





* The finest comment on this highly figurative passage, is furnished 
by Sliakespeare, in that immitable soliloquy of a libidinous and hy po- 
critical judge, caught by the charms of a fair and vitiuous maideu, 
whea supplicating for an offending brother's life ; 

.“O cunning Enemy ! that to catch a Saint, 
With Saints dost bait thy hook ; Most daygerous 
Is that femptation, that doth goad us on tg Siu, 
In loying virtue! 

. flgaking batb right and wrong to the appetile, 

To follow as it draws !"— ccm ie Measure. 

This i ig exquisite morgl painting, by one ‘* who dipped his pen iQ 
miud;” . Qrawo, eiher trom the, inmost recesses of the heart; oF 
rather, as it seems, from the original text of the Apostle. Surely 
Shakespeare undgrstood Greek, | 

This figurative passage of St, James, seems alsa to have suggested 
to. Milton his sublime allegory of Sia, the daughter of Su/an, aud 


their incesiuous offspring, Vegth, Pik. Beige we yet 
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@ ‘your Faith worketh patience; but let patience be perfect and 
entire, deficient im nothing.” ‘* Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation,{or trial,) for when he is become approved, (dowios ye onsvos) 
he shall receive the crowz of life, which Tus Lono hath promised to 
thems that /ove Him.” Jam. i 2—12. 

Gop, indeed, did {ry or prove Abraham ; as Cueist also did prove 
hisdisciples. John vi. 6. Both, for their good. But, -it is truly 
rematkable, that Gop, or THs ANGEL OF HIS PRESENCE, stopped 
thé hand of Abraham, when “ stretched for:h to slay bis: son,” 
Gen. xxii. 10---1%, to prevent the commission of an act, which night 
“cause the enemies of the Lord to Blaspheine,” and sanction the 
human sacrifices, offered to Moloch, (** the king,") or the Devi’, by the 
Canaanites, among whom Abraham then dwelt. 

«“ The tempter” is also introduced in that: remarkable vision of 
Zachariah, eminen’ly prefigarative of our Logp's tempration, 

** And he shewed me Joshua the high-prie-t, standing before Tae 
Ancet or Tae Lorp, and the Satan standing at his cight-hand'to 
resist him. And the Lord said unto the Satan, ‘ Vue Lorb rebuke thee, 
Satan!" &c.” Zach. iii. 1---7. And this vision is followed by the 
remarkable prophecy of TH& BRANCH, significative of Christ. 

The grand, and most important temptation of ‘* the second Adam, 
our Lord from Heaven,” is remarkably similar to ‘the temptation of 
the ‘* first Adam.” 1.1n both cases, the tempter assamed the disguise 
of an Angel of light: (2 Cor. xi. 14). We have seen it in'the case 
of Eve, in his assumption of the form of the Seraph-serpent ; and in 
our Lorp’s case, we may collect it from the ministry of rrue 
Ance ts, after'the false’ one had disappeared, | Matt. iv. 11. 2. Ia 
both cases, the temptations were similar in kind, thoogh varied ac- 
cording to circamstances ; equally addressed to their appetite, vanity, 
and amlition, or, in the langtage of ‘scripture, ‘* the lust of the 
Slesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of ‘Jife.”) John ii. 16. And 
3 in both cases, the Tempter falsified, or perverted, The word oP 
Gon. ove 

He first declared to Eve, ‘‘ Ye shall not surely die ;” contradicting 
the divitie ‘penalty of death; and whereas thé forbidded tree wes 
Called the tree of ‘the knowledge of 'good and evil, as ‘being designed 
for a test of their obedience or disolddience to the Divine corimatd; 
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he artfully perverted this title to a different meaning—‘‘ Ye shail be 
as, Gods, knowing good and evil,” in their abstract nature ; or inspired 
with Divine knowledge: for, iastead of your present blindness, 
** your eyes shall be opened.” Gen. iii. i—5, Thus Eve was be- 
guiled ; by means of ber appetite, ‘‘ she saw that the tree was good 
for food ;"’ her vanity, ‘ that it was pleasant to the eyes ;” and her 
ambition, ‘‘ desirable to make wise,” ‘‘ She took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat; and gave also unto her husband with her, (as her part- 
ner,) and he did eat.” Verse 6. 

Adam was not deceived: the temptation under which he fell, 
was ‘‘ gnordinate affection, or passion.” (maSog) Col. iii. 5. ‘* He 
hearkened unto the voice of his wife,” mare thao to tha voice of 
God ; Gen. iii. 17 ; ‘‘ He loved his wife more than God,” Matt. x, 
37 ; and therefore was no more worthy to be.called ‘‘ Son of God,’ 
Luke iii. 38; xiv. 26; xv. 18, 19. 

In like manner, our Lord's first temptation was addressed to his ap- 
petite, when he was hungry afier his forty days’ fast in the wilder. 
ness; during which, full of the Hory Spirit, immediately afier his 
baptism, be was impelled by the Spirit to retire Uhither, in imitation, 
we may presume, of Moses, and Elijah, who each fasted forty days, 
in the course. of their ministry. The Tempter, who as ‘ prince of 
the power of the air,’ Eph. ii. 2, heard the signal voice from Heaven, 
proclaiming Jesus ‘‘ THE BELOVED Son or Gop,” took advaistage 
thereof to tempt him to prove it, in relieving his hunger by a miracle, 
‘© If thou be éhe Son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread.’ But Jesus answered, in the language of Scriptare, ‘* It is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Deut. viii. 2,3. For so 
Moses exhorted the Israelites in the wilderness to rely patiently op the 
divine support, encouraged by the miraculous supply of manna; ‘“‘ to 
cast all our care upon Him who careth for us,” 1 Pet. v. 7, and “ will 
sustain us.”” Ps. lv..22. .Andso our Lord afierwards declared to his 
disciples, ‘* My food is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
accomplish his work.’ Johniv. 34. 

Foiled in this attack ; the Devil next assailed his vanity, or ostenta- 
tion. He took Jesus along with him, (wagadeySars) and led him 
to the top of the Temple, at Jerusalem, the Holy Cicy;. and urged 
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him to throw himself off from the pinnacle, or battlement, and exhibit 
himself to the people suspended in the air; probably, as their long- 
expected ‘* Son of Man coming in the clouds of Heaven,” according 
to Daniel's prophetic vision, vii. 13. Matt. xxvi.64. ‘* If thou be 
the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, He shall give 
his Angels charge concerning thee ; and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” Ps. xci. 
11,12. This prophecy figuratively foretold the Almighty's care and 
protection of the Messran, under all dangers and difficulties; which 
the Devil, misinterpreting it literally, urged him to encounter. But 
Jesus said, it is written again, oron the other hand, ‘* Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lorv Tay Gop,” Deut. vi. 16, by unnecessary appeals to 
his providential care and protection, as did the Israelites: ‘* Is the 
Lord among us, or not ?” Exod. xvii. 7. 

Discomfited at his own weapons, the Tempter had recourse to the 
last and most powerful engine, amlition. He took him back again 
to a high mountain in the wilderness, (called Quarantania, by travel- 
lers) and from the top of it, shewed him al/ the kingdoms of the 
world,* (cr the whole land of Promise, in the midst of which they 
then stood) : and said, ‘‘ all these will I give thee, if thou wilt falldowr 
and worship me; adding, ‘‘ for all this power is committed unto 
me, and I give it to whomsoever I will.” Thus representing himself 
as the guardian angel, er protector of the Holy Land; instead of 
-Micuagt, (or Curist, as generally understood,) as represented by 
Daniel, x. 13—21. 

This audacious and impious proposal of divine worship, which no 
true Angel of light, Curist himself only excepted, ever received, or 
even tolerated, Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 0, detected the false fiend to be 
the power of darkness : And to shew that he was fully known, Jesus 
called him by his proper name : authoritatively banished him from 
his presence, as his divine superior, and rebuked him in the language 
-Of scripture : ‘‘ Get the hence. Satan : for it is written, thou. shalt 








——— eS Ce + ee 


* The term “ world” is frequently used in a limited sense, to de- 


note the country in which we live.---‘* Behold the world is gone after 
him, (Christ), John xii: 19, and expressly denoted the promised 
land, Rom. iv. 13. 
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worship tne Lory try Gop, and Him only shalt thon serve.” 
Exod: xx. 3,4; Deut. vi. 13 ; 1. Sam. vii. 3. 

“* Then the Devil left him, confounded, and vanquished in all his 
wiles ; but it was only for a season.” - Luke. iv. 13. He soon re- 
turned again, to assail him with a fresh set of temptations, working 
upon his fears.* He instigated the Jewish rulers, the Scriles and 
the Pharisees, by their prejudices, to oppose ‘and persecute Jesus, 
during the whole course of his ministry ; he entered into or possessed 
the avaricious Judas, to betray his Lord ; and he worked upon the 
malice of the Jewish Council, the pusillanimity of Pilate, the Roman 
Governor, and the rage and disappointment of the people, to cons 
demn, reject, and crucify, unwittingly, the innocent, and the just, 
the Lokp or tree, and the Lorp or Grory ! 

Dr. Carpenter seems to deny entirely the personal existence of the 
Devil ; and if so, rather inconsistently admits the reality of Christ's 
temptation, in order to infer from thence, that “ He was liable te 
sin. p.119.. That Christ indeed, was “ liable to suffering,” (aa3nre 
Acts. xxvi. 23. Moses and the Prophets, Curtsr and his Apostles, all 
with one accord, declare: this was the natural and necessary cons 
sequence of his being ‘‘ the seed of the woman,” ‘Lorn of a woe 
man, born under (the lau,” of ‘Human Nature ; ‘and it was foretold 
in the primeval prophecy, that ‘‘ the Serpent should bruive his heel.” 
So wonderfully and literally fulfilled, when his feet were nailed to the 
cross ! But, surely no Logician would infer that, because he was 
exposed to temptation, be was liable to sin, In our Lord's rebuke 
to the Devil, “* Thou shalt not tempt rae Lorp tuy Gop,” will 
Dr. C. wfer, that rae Lorn Gop, was liable to sin, because he was 
tempted ? I fancy not. But there is strong ground to believe that the 
Lord God, io this case, was Cunist himself; whom “ all the Angels 
of Gap were bound to worship,” Satan himself not excepted. 
Heb, i. 6. 


—' 





* +* The spirit of evil is always busy; though often confounded, he 
is never dismayed ; though baffled, be returns to the contest with 
new arms; prepared al.ke, to seduce or to intimidate, to succeed by 
violence, or by fraud,” - See the present Bishop of London's masterly 
Charge, at bis primary Visitation, 1914, p. 17. 
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» Had Curist yieldedtothe temptation, there might, indeed, have been 
some ground for Dr. C.’s inference ; but he overcame the temptation 5 
ergo, he was nor lialle tosin. And further, Dr. Carpenter stands 
convicted upon his own evidence; ‘‘ We are informed,” says.he, 
‘* by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, (St. Paui*) that 
Christ wasin all points tempted as we are, YET WITHOUT. 510)" 
Heb. iv. 15,p. 319. And with all the dignity of conscious innecence, 
our Lord challenged his calumniators: ‘‘ Which of you convicteth 
(sacyxu) me of Sin ? And if I speak tHE TRUTH, why do ye not 
believe me ?” John viii. 46. ‘' Cuaist suffered forus [not for Him- 
self]; leaving us an example that we should follow. his steps, who did 
ny sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” | Pet. ii. 21,22. 
“ And Sin was not in Him.” 1 John ii. 5, « ‘¢ I have betrayed the 
innocent Liood !” said the traitor, full of remorse, who. knew him 
well, Matt. xxvii. 4. And who, but the spotless Lams or Gon 
himself, could presume to assert, ‘‘ I do always those things that 
please THE Fatnuer,” John viii. 29; who, bat “ His srrovep 
Son,” with whom he twice solemnly declared from Heaven, ‘‘ Hr was 
well pleased.” Matt. iii. 17 ; xvii. 5. This aione seems sufficient proof 
of Curist's divinily, 

» Such also is the doctrine explicitly taught in the Scripture Articles 
of the Church of. England. 

.( Cunrtst, io the truth of our nature, was made like unto us in all 
things, Sin only except, ; from which he was clearly void, both im his 
Avsh-and.in his spirit. But all we the rest, although baptized, and 
torn again in Cunist, yet offend in many things.” Art. xv. 
** And this original, or birth sin,—this. Infection of Nature, doth re- 
remain, yea in them that are regenerated; whereby the lust of the 
flesh. (which is always contrary to the spirit, as the Apostle doth con- 
fess, Rom. viii. 6, 7) is not subject to. the law of, God,” Art. ix, 


<3 





~ * Dr; Carpenter labours to weaken the authority of this importane 
Epistle, as not. written by St. Paul, upot the doubtful testimony of 
Michatlis ; Lardner decidedly inclinés'to the opinion that it was written 
by St: Paul,-p. 2, note. p. 50, 51. See thé poitit ‘proved in Hales's 
New: Analysis of Chronology, ' Vol. ii. p. 1128—1137. 
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But this humiliating doctrine of the original imperfection of hu- 
man nature, incident to 4dam and all his race, from the lust of the 
flesh, or the evil propensities resulting from the animad part of our 
nature, and which, though they may and ought to be controuled, and 
subdued by reason and religion, yet cannot be entirely erradicated in 
this mortal state; is unpalatable to the pride of Philosophists, and 
offensive to the self-sufficiency of Unitarians. 

Most wisely, therefore, and compassionately, did the great Author 
and finisher of our Faith, who knew what was in man, and was able, 
therefore, to prescribe the best remedies for.his native frailty and in- 
sufficiency, recommend, both by precept and example, ‘* fo watch 
and pray, that we enter not into femptation,” through our own neg- 
ligence or presumption ; warning us, that though ‘‘the spirit be 
willing,” or inclined to good; yet ‘ the flesh is weak,” or prone to 
evil. And he has moreover taught us how to pray to.our heavenly 
Father, for his adl-sufficient aid :—‘ Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from the wicked one. For THing (not Ais) is the king- 
dom, and the power and the glory, forever. Amen.” Matt. vi. 13, 

This interpretation of re worms, not ‘* evil,” in the abstract, but 
the author of evil ; and the following doxologies, are rejected by Uni- 
tarian Critics, because they e tablish the personality of Satan, and 
refute his unwarrantable claims to the kingdoms of this world, and the 
glory of them, as in his power and gift. Luke, iv. 5,6. Still, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, that he exercises a formidable influence, 
and tremendous sway over ‘‘ his own seed,” in “ blinding the under- 
standings of distelievers,* so that the illumination of the gospel of 
THE GLoRY oF CHrist, (who is THE i1maAGe of the INVISIBLE 
Gop,) might not shine unto them.” 2 Cor. iv.4;Col.i.15. And 
even misleads them so far as to deny, and ridicule his own existence 
and power : this, surely, is ‘* one of his own, and most mischievous 
suggestions : since there cannot be a more danger us illusion, than to 
believe ourselves out of the reach of illusions; nor a more alarming 
temptation, than to fancy that we are not liable to be tempted.” As 





* amso, ‘* distelievers,” is a stronger expression than emissvirtss, 
‘‘ unbelievers; the former etring through obstinacy; the latter 
through ignorance. 
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excellently observed, by that righteous daughter of Eve, and powerful 
Advocate of this unfashionable doctrine, Mrs. Hannah More, in her 
instructive Strictures on Female Education. Vol. ii. p.283—286. |. 
Most anxiously an! repeatedly, therefore, did the illustrious apostle 
of the gentiles, warn his philosophising converts of Corinth aud 
Ephesus especially, against Satan's illusions ; and particularly against 
the most ruinous of all, which he calls, ‘‘ the methodism of the error,”’ 
(ray psSodsvay tng wAams, ples. iv. 14) and again, ‘ the methodisms 
of the devil” (ras psSodeixs re dJsaPors, vi. 11) meaning thereby, 
not ‘* artful deceit,” or ‘‘ wiles” in general, as usually misune 
derstood ; but that particular species of deception, which he employed 
against the first and the second Adam; namely, ‘‘ the new-modelling 
SCRIPTURE,” perverting, or wresting it, from its true and proper 
ineaning, to support the error, or the grand apostacy, from Gop and 
Cunisr. Against this most dangerous deception, the deepest of the 
‘€ depths of satan,” or his deep devices ; the apostle most earnestly 
recommends the divine panoply, or entire armour of God, (zt 
narnia, re Os) in this our most arduous “ struggle” or contest, 
He chiefly recommends the shield of faith, aud the helmet or hope 
of salvation, as our best defensive armuur ; and the sword of the 
spirit, which is the “ word of God,” as our most powerful offensive 
weapon, provided it be honestly, cautiously, and skilfully, wielded ; 


but the most ruinous, if fraudulently, negligently, or ugskiifully, 


handled : for it is two-edged, (Rev.i. 16) and, in the latter case, is 
apt to recoil, and cleave asunder the wretched victim of bis own 
folly and presumption, And, in addition to this divine panoply, the 
apostle recommends ‘‘ prayer and supplication in spirit, at every 
season ; watching thereunto with all perseverance," as the most 
effectual means to resist the devil, and ‘ quench his fiery darts,” 
or arguments, Ephes. vi. 13—18. Indeed, “‘ satan’s chief seat in 
Asia, was Diana's temple at Ephesus, where his emissaries gave the 
greatest obstruction to the progress of the gospel, Acts xvii. 23—40 ; 
1 Tim. i.20; 2 Tim. iv, 14. 
This interpretation is not novel ; it was early given by the venerable 
martyr Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, in his epistle to the Philip- 
pians, § 7. | 
Whosoever methodixes the oracles of the Loxp, according to his own 
No, 205, Vol, 48, June, 1815. Tt 
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fancies, (35 ay ueSodium Te Royie Te Koes, weog ra ishaes em Svptac) and Says 
that there is neither resurrection nor judgment, this is satan’s fst born. 
Let us, therefore, leaving the vanity and the false doctrines of mahy 
‘yuch, turn to the word delivered unto us from the beginning : 
* watching unto prayer" (1 Pet. iv. 7) and persevering in fastings, 
with supplications, beseeching the atu-seeine Gop ‘ not to bring 
us into temptation: for as the Lord said, ‘* the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh weak.” Coteler. Patris Apost. Vol. ii-p. 197. 
In his epistle to the Corinthians, who inhabited the metropolis of 
Achaia, and the most corrupt city of Greece, the apostle describes 
these methodizers, as false apostles, transforming themselves into 
apostles of Christ; deceitful workers, handling the word of Gon 
deceitfully, and corrupting the simplicity of the Gospel respecting 
Caaist.” 2 Cor,iv.35; xi.3—13. And a fuller description is 
given of their practices and tenets, by the venerable martyr Ignatius, 
likewise the contemporary of Polycarp, in his epistle to the Tra/- 
lians, § 0,7. : 
They speak of Cuaist, not to preach Christ, but to deny Christ, 
They cite rue Law, not to establish the Jaw, but to annul the law : 
for they alienate Cukist from the Faruer ; [by denying that he,is 
of the same sulstance with the Father] and tas Law from Craigs, 
[by denying its reference to Christ]. Being askumed of the cross, 
they deny the passion; and they believe not the resurrection. ‘They 
introduce the unknown God [ot the gentiles, Acts xvii. 23.] They 
count Christ untegotten [of the Father.] They profess that there 
iso HOLY spiRir. Some of them even say, that THe son isa 
mere man; and that the Faruer, Son, and Hoty Gaosr, are the 
same [person]; and that the creation is the work of Gop, not. by 
Curist, but by.some other foreign power [probably, ‘o dnaeere, 
‘© the framer of the world.”) Therefore, beware of such, that ye 
, receive not ‘ @ snare for your own sou's,” (1 Tim. iii. 17 ;) and, that 
ye become not a snare opon the mountains, and as asnare spread. [10 
watch others} (Hoseav. 1) Coreler, vol.i. p. 05, ; 
Solomon told us long ayo, that ‘* there is nothing new ander the 
aan.” Keel.i.g. Bating a few poiats of ditference, more apparent, 
perhaps, then real, this description of the Ave/hodizers ot the,spos- 


tolic age, bearsa marked, and a striking resemblouce cy ** the prepet 





Uniturians,” (as they style, themselves) af the present day.* . As 
such, I offer it to the serious contemplation of Dr. Carpenter and his 
associates. 


Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur, 
** Change but the name, to Tuze the tale relates,” 
INSPECTOR. 
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* Mr. Belsham, in his recent Letters to the Bishop of ‘London, 
1815, in answer to his Lordship’s primary charge to the clergy of that 
diocese, 1914, candidly furnishes the following full. and ‘lear 
exposure of Unitarian principles, perfectly congenial with those of 
Doctor Carpenter. 

“ Unitarians, properly so called, believe that there is ons Gop 
IN ONE PERSON ONLY,”—" the sole olject of religious worship.”— 
That “Jesus Curist was a PROPER HUMAN BEING, in all respects 
dike unto his‘brethren.” They do net believe [in] Tae rersonaL 
Biistence or THE Hory Spirit, as a being distinct from the 
supreme.” They deny the commonly-received doctrine of the atone- 
ment: and ‘* universally reject the horrible doctrine of the future 
ETERNAL TORMENTs of the wicked “—* they discover no evidence 
‘of the PLENARY insPIRATION Of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament.” | 

** Unilarians acknowledge no DELEGATED CREATOR, NO tNFERIOR 
“Gon, or Governor of the Universe :’—and yet, strange to tell, they 
acknowledge a petgGaTep JuDGE OF ALL THE RARTH, an INFERIOR 
‘Jupes, anda san, invested with full powers to decide the future 
‘destinies of all mankind, his predecessors, as well as successors, at 
‘the general judgment ;—for ‘‘ they believe that Gop will supes 
‘tHE WoRLD, by THE Man whom he hath ordained, &c."—-and this, 
** wpon the authority of Jesus Christ,” (Acts xvii. 31; John v, 22 
28.) Letters, &¢. p. 5—1!. 

The glaring inconsistency of such tenets, has led others, besides the 
‘respectable bishop of London, to suspect that these ‘* proper °Unita- 
rians” are not perfectly sincere in their belief of ‘‘ this ‘sublime and 
infinitely important doctrine" of the judgment by Curist; and 
‘that 'they may, perhaps, be Christians inname, but ** Infidels in dis- 
guise.”—Charge, p. 22. To their own Master they stand or fall.— 


We judge them pot. 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF THE IRISH BAR. | 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Str,----THe sentiments you have so frequently and so powerfuily 
avowed on the increasing -ptofligacy of the age; especially in the 
higher ranks of life, induces me to request your insertion of the 
Speech of Mr. Phillips in a recent trial in Ireland. It cannot fail to 
be perused with great interest by your readers, whilst it affords ano- 
ther splendid instance of the eloquence of the Irish Bar. Some of 
your friends’ in that country, I know, will be much pleased by such a 
roark of your attention. ' 

London, 271h June, 1815. ee 





CRIM CON. 


John Guthrie, Esq. Plaintiff; Peter William Baker Dunstalle 
Sterne, Esq. Defendant. 


Mf. Costello opened the pleadings by stating, that it was an action 
brouglit against the Defendant for criminal conversation with the 
Plaintiff's wife, and that the damages were laid at 20,000). 

Mr. Phillips rose, and addressed the Court and Jury in the follow- 
ing words :— 

My Lorp ann GENnTLemeN, . 

In this case I am of Counsel for the Plaintiff, who has deputed 
me, with the kind concession of my much more efficient colleagues, 
to detail to you the story of his misfortunes. In the course of a long 
friendship, which has existed between us, originating in mutval por- 
suits, and cemented by mutual aitachment, never until this instant 
did I feel any thing but pleasure in the claims which it created, or the 
duty which it imposed. In selecting me, however, from this bright 
array of learning and of eloquence, I cannot help being pained at the 
kindness of a partiality, which forgets its interest, in the exercise of 
its affection, and confides the task of practised wisdom, to the uncer- 
tain guidance of youth and inexperience. He has thought, perhaps, 
that trath needed no set phrase of speech---that misfortunes should 
not veil the furrows which its tears had burned, or: hide under ibe 
decorations of amartful drapery, the heart-rent heavings with which 
its bosom throbbed --he has surely thought, that by contrasting mine 
with the powerful talents selected by his antagonist, he was giving 
you a proof, that the appeal he made, was to your reason---not your 
feelings---to the integrity of your bearts, not the exasperation of your 
passions. Happily, however, for him, happily for you, happily for 
the country, happily for the profession, on subjects such as this, the 
experience of the oldest amongst us is but slender---deeds such as 
this, are not indigenous to an Irish soil, er naturalized beneath an 
Irish climate. We hear of them, indeed, as we do of the earth- 
quakes that convulse, or the pestilence that infects less fayoured 1é- 
gions; but the record of the calamity is only read with-the generous 
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scepticism of innocence, or an involuntary thanksgiving to the Provi- 
dence that has preserved us. No matter how we may have graduated on 
the scale of nations---no matter with what wreath we have been 
adorned, or what blessings we may have been denied---no matter 
what may have been our feuds, our follies, or our misfortunes, it Las, 
at least, been universally conceded, that our hearths were the home 
of domestic virtue, and that love, honour, and conjugal fidelity, were 
the dear.and indisputable Deities of our household---around the fire- 
sides of the Irish hovel, hospitality circumscribed its sacred cirele, and 
a provision to. punish created a suspicion of the possibility of its vio- 
lation. But of all the tics that bound, of all the bounties that blessed 
her, Ireland most obeyed, most reverenced, most loved the nuptial con- 
tract. She saw it the gift of heaven, the charm of earth, the joy of 
the present, the promise of the future, the innocenee of enjoyment, 
the chastity of passion, the sacrament of love---the slender curtain, 
that shades the sanctuary of her marriage-bed, has in its purity the 
splendour of the mountain snow, and its- protection, the texiure of 
the mountain adamant. Gentlemen, that national sanctuary bas 
been invaded, that venerable dignity bas been violated, and its, ten- 
derest pledges.torn from their shrine, by the pointed rapine of a kind- 
less, heartless, prayerless, remorseless, adulterer. To you, religion 
defiled, morals insulted, law despised, public order foully violated, 
_ and indivicual happiness wantonly wounded, make thew melarchaly 
zppeal. You wil) bear the facts with as much patience as indignation 
will allow; Iwill ask of you to adjudge with as much mercy. as 
justice will admit. The Plaintiff in this case, is John Guthrie---by 
birth, by education, by profession, by better than all, by practice and 
by principles, a gentleman. Believe me, it is not from the common- 
place of advocacy, or from. the blind partiality of friendship, that I 
say of him, whether considering the virtues that adorn life, or the 
blandishments that-endear it, he has few superiors. Surely, if a 
spirit that disdained dishonour, if a heart that knew not guile, if.a 
lite above reproach, and a character beyond suspicion, could 
have been a security. against misfortunes, his lot must have been 
happiness. I speak in the presence of that profession, to which 
he was an ornament, and with whose members bis manhood has 
been fainiliar; and I say of him, with a confidence which defies 
refutation, that whether we consider him in his private-or ,his pub- 
lic station, as a man or as a lawyer, there never breathed that being 
less capable of exciting enmity towards himself, or of; offering, even 
by implication, an offence to others. If he bad a fault, -it was, 
that above crime, he was above suspicion, and to that, noblest 
‘error of a noble nature he has fallen a victim. Having speut his youth 
inthe cultivation of a mind, which must have one day led bim. to 
‘eminence, he became a member of the profession by which J am sur- 
rounded. Possessing, as he did, a moderate independence, and look- 
ing forward to the most flattering prospects, it was natural for him to 
select amongst the other sex, some friend who should adorn his for- 
tunes and deceive his toils. ; 

He found such a friend, or thought he found her, in the person of 
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Miss Warren, thé only daughter of an eminent solicitor. Yoong, 
beaatiful, and accomplished, she was “ adorned with all that Earth 
or Heaven could bestow to make heramiable.” Virtue never found 
a fairer témple—beauty never veiled a purer sanctuary—the graces 
of her mind retained the admiration which her beauty had attracted, 
and the eye her charms fired, became subdued and chastened in 
the modesty of their association, She was in the dawn of life, 
with all its fragrance round her, and yet so pure that even the 
blush that sought to hide ber lustre, but disclosed the vestal deity 
that burned beneath it! No wonder an adoring husband anticipated all 
the joys this world could give, no wonder the parental eye that beam- 
ed on their union, sawin the perspective an old age of happiness 
and a posterity of honour. Methinks I see them at the sacred altar, 
joining those hands which heaven commanded none should separate, 
xépaid for many a pang of anxious narture, by the sweet smile of 
filial piety, and i) the holy rapture of the rite, blessing the power 
that blessed their children, aid gave them hope, their names should 
Vive hereafier. It was virtue’s vision—none but fiends could envy 
it. Year after year confirmed the ant cipation»—four lovely children 
blessed their union Nor was their love the summer passion of 
prosperity—misfortune proved—afflictions chastened it— before the 
mandate of that mysterious power which will at times despoil the 
paths of innocence, to decorate the chariot of triumphant villainy, 
my client had to bow in silent resignation, He owed his adversity 
to the benevolence of his spirit—he went security for friends —those 
friends deceived him, and be was obliged to seek. in other lands 
that safe asyluin which his own denied him. He was glad to accept 
ar Offer of professional business in Scotland during bis temporary 
embarrassment. With a conjugal devotion Mrs, Guthrie accom- 
panied him, and in her smile, the soil of the stranger was an home 
«=the sorrows of adversity were deartohim. During their residence 
ini Scotland, @ period of about a year, you will fiad they lived as 
they had done in Ireland, and as they continued to do until this 
calamitous dccufrénce, fin a state of uninterrupted happiness. You 
shall hear ajost satisfactorily, that their domestic life was unsullied 
@nd undisturbed. Happy at bome—happy in a husband's love 
Kappy in a parent's fondness—happy in the children she had nursed=« 
Mrs. Guthrie carried into every circle, and there was no circle in 
which her society was mot courted, that cheerfulness which nevet 
was a Companion of guilt, of a stranger to innocence. My client 
eaw her the pride of bis family, the favourite of bis friend-at once 
the ofgan and ornament of his happiness. His ambiiion awoke, 
his industry redoubled, and that fortube, which, though for a seasou 
it may frown, never totally abandons probity and virtue, had begut 
fosmileon him. He was beginning to rise in the ranks of bis 
¢ompetitors, and rising with such a character, that emblation tt 

rather rejoiced than envied. It was at this crisis—in this the hoot 
Of his happiness and day-spring of his fortune, ‘that to the ruin of 
both, the defendant became acquainted with his family: 5 With: the 
gerpent’s wile and the serpent's wickedness, he stole into the Eden 
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of domestic life—-poisoning all that was pure---polluting all, that 


was lovely, defying God---destroying man---a demon in the disguise | 


of virtue---a herald of hell in the paradise of innocence. His name, 
Gentlemen, is Wm Peter Baker Danatanville Sterne,---one would 
think he had epithets enough without adding to them the title of 
adulterer. Of his character I know but litle, and I am ‘sorry I 
know so much; if I am instructed rightly, be is one of those vain 
and vapid coxcombs, whose vices tinge the frivolity of their follies 
with something of a more odicus character than ridicule. With 
just head enough {fo contrive crime, but not heart enough to feel 
for its consequences; one of those fashionable insects that folly has 
painted and fortune plumed for the annoyance of atir atmosphere--- 
dangerous alike, in their torpidity and their animation ; infesting 
where they fly, and poisoning where they repose. [t was through 
the introduction of Mr. Fallon, the son of a respectable lady, then 
resident in Temple-street, and a near relative of Mr. Guthrie, that 
the defendant aod this unfortunate woman first became acquainted--«, 


to such an introduction the shadow of a suspicion could not possibly” 


attach. Occupied himself in his professional pursuits, my client 
had litle leisure for the amusements of society, however to the 
protection of Mrs, Fallon, her son and daughters, moving in the 
first circles, he without hesitation entrusted aj! that was dear to him, 
No suspicion could be awakened as to any man to whom such a 
fanale as Mrs. Fallon, permitted an intimacy with her daughters, 
while at her house then, and at the parties which it originated, the 
defendant and Mrs. Guthrie, had frequent opportunities of meeting, 
Who could suspect that under the very roof of virtue, in the pres 
sence of a venerable and respected matron, and of that innocent 
family whom she had reared up in the sunshine of ber example, the 
most abandoned profligate could have plotted his iniquities! Who 
would not rather suppose that in the rebuke of such a presence, 
guilt would have torn away the garland from iis brow, and blushed 
itself snto virtue? But the depravity of this may was of no com- 
mon dye—the asylum of innocence was selected only as the sanctuary 
ot his crimes, and the’ pure and the spotless chosen as his associates, 
because they would be the more unsuspected subsidiaries to bis 
wickedness ; nor was his manner and language less suited than his 
society to the concealment of his objects, If you believed himself, 
the sight of suffering affected his nerves, the bare mention of immo- 
tality smote on his conscience—an intergourse with the Continental 
courts refined his mind into a painful sensibility’ to the barbarisms of 
Ireland, and yet an internal tenderness towards his native land a9. 
iffesistibly impelled him to improve it by his residence. that he was 
an bapless yictimto the excess of his feelings, the exquisiteness of 
his polish, and the excellence of his patriotism. His English estates 
he said. amounted to about 10,000/. a year, and he retained ip Tre- 
land only a trifling 3000/, more, as a kind of trust for the necessities 
of its inhabitants—in short, according to bis own description, he 
Was io. religion a Saint, and in morals a Stoica sort of wandering, 
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philanthropist, making, like the Sterne who he confessed had the 
honour of his name and connexion, a sentimental journey in search 
of objects over whom his heart might weep, and his. sensibility ex- 
pand itself. “How happy it is, that of the philosophic profligate 
only retaining the vices and name, his rashness has led to the arrest 
of crimes which he had all his turpitude to commit, without any 
of his talents to embellish. 

It was by arts such as I have alluded to—by pretending the most 
strict morality, the most sensitive honor, the most high and unde- 
viating principles of virtue, that the Defendant banished every sus- 
picion of his designs. As far as appearances went, he was exactly 
what he described himself. His pretensions to morals he supported 
by the most reserved and respectful behaviour—his hand was la- 
vished in the distribution of his charities, and a splendid equipage 
—a namerous retinue—a system of the most profuse and prodigal 
expenditure, left no doubt as tothe reality of bis fortune, Thus 
cireumstanced, he found an easy admittance into the house of Mrs. 
Fallon, and there he bad many opportunities of seeing Mrs. Guthrie, 
for between his family and that of so respectable a relative as Mrs. 
Fallon, my Client had much anxiety to increase the connexion. They 
visited together some of the public amusements—they partook of 
some of the fetes in the neigabourhood of the metropolis—but 
on every occasion, Mrs, Guthrie was accompanied by her own mo- 
ther, and by the respectable females of Mrs. Fallon’s family. I say 
upon every occasion, and I challenge them to produce a single instance 
of those innocent excursions upon which the slanders of an inte- 
rested calumny have been let loose, in which this unfortunate lady 
was,not matronised by her female relatives, and those some of the 
most spotless characters in society.—Between Mr. Guthrie and the 
Defendant the acquaintance was but slight. Upon one occasion alone 
they dined together ; 4t was at the house of the Plaintiff's father-in- 
law ; aad that you may have illustration of the Defendant’s charac- 
ter, Ishall bricfly instance his conduct at this dinner.—On being 
introduced to Mr. Warren, be apologized for any deficiency of eti- 
quette ia-his visits—declaring that he bad been seriously occupied in 
artanging the affairs.of his lamented father, who, though tenant for 
life, bad contracted debts to an enormous amount—he had already 
. paid. upwards of 10,0001. which bonour and not law compelled bim 
to iischarge, as, sweet soul, he could not bear that any one should 
suffer unjustly by bis family. His subsequent conduct was quite con- 
sistept with this hypocritical preamble ; at dinner he sat at a distance 
fiom Mrs. Guilirie, expatiated to her husband upon matters of mo- 
rality, and entering into a high-flown panegyric upon the virtues of 
domestic life, and the comforts of connubia) happiness. In short, 
had there been any idea of jealousy, bis manner would have banished 
it, and the.mind must have been worse than sceptical which would 
refuse its credence to his Surface morality, Gracious Gon, Gentle- 
men, where .be heart once admits guilt as its associate, how every Da- 
tural emotion flies before it! Surely, surely, here wasa_ scene. *° 
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réclain—if it were possible—this remorseless Defendant ; admittec 
tober father’s table under the shield of hospitality ; he saw a young 
and lovely female, surrounded by her parents, basband, and children 
—the prop of those parents’ age, the idol of that husband's love, the 
anchorof those childrens’ helplessness, the sacred orb of their do- 
mestic circle, giving their smile its light, and their bliss its being, 
robbed of whose beams the little lucid world of their home must be- 
come chill, uncheered, and colourless forever. He saw theny.happy, 
he saw them united, blessed with peace, and purity, and profusion— 
throbbing with sympathy, and throned in love—depicting the inno- 
cence of infancy, and the joys of manhood, before the venerable eye 
of age, as if to soften the farewell of one world by the pure and 
pictured anticipation of a better. Yet. even there, and in the very sun- 
beam of that happiness, the demon of its destined desolation lurked. 
Just Heavens ! of what materials was that heart composed, which 
could meditate coolly on the murder of such enjoyments—which in- 
nocence could not soften, nor peace propitiate, nor hospitality appease, 
but which in the very beam and bosom of its benefaction, warmed 
and wound itself into a more vigorous venom ? Was there no sym- 
pathy in the scene ? was there no remorse at the crime? was there 
no horror at its consequences ? 





‘* Were honor, virtue, conscience all exil'd, 

“* Was there no pity no relenting truth, 

“« To shew the parents fondling o’er their child, 

‘“« Then paint the ruin’d pair, and their distraction wild.” 


No, no; he was at that instant planning their destruction, and 
even within four short days, he deliberately reduced those parents to 
childlessness, that husband to widowhood, those smiling infants to 
anticipated orphanage, and that peaceable, hospitable, confiding fa- 
mily. to helpless, hopeless, irremediable ruin. 

Upon the first day of the ensuing July, Mr. Guthrie was to dine 
with the Connaught Bar at the Hotel of Porto Bello. It is the custom 
with Gentlemen of that Association to dine together previous to the 
circuit ; of course my client could not desirously absent himself. Mrs. 
Guthrie appeared feverish, and he requested that on his retiring she 
would go to rest—she promised him she would ; and’ when he de- 
parted somewhat abruptly to put some letters in the Post Office, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What, John, are you going to leave mé thus?’ He re- 
turned, and she kissed him. They seldom parted, even for ariy time, 
without this token of affection. I am thus minute, Gentlemen, that 
you may see up tothe last moment what little cause the husband had 
for suspicion, and how impossible it was for him to foresee a perfidy 
which nothing short of infatuation could have produced. He pro- 
ceeded to his companions with no other regret than that necessity for 
a moment forced him from a home which the smile of affection had 
never ceased to eudearto him. Aftera day, however, passed as such 
a day might have been supposed to pass, in the flow of soul, and the 
philosophy of pleasure, he returned home, to share bis happisiess with 
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her, without whom no happiness ever had been perfect. Alas, he was 
never.to behold her more! Imagine, if you can the frenzy of his 
astonishment, in being informed by Mrs, Porter, the daughter of his 
former Landlady, that about two hours before, she had attended Mrs. 
Guthrie, to a confectioner’s shop, that a carriage bad drawn up at the 
corner of the street, into which a Gentleman whom she recognized 
to be Mr, Sterne, had handed her, and they instantly departed. [ 
must tell you, there is every reason to believe that a female was the 
confidant of the conspiracy, What a pity that the object of that 
guilty confidence had nat something of humanity---that, as a female, 
she did not feel for the character of her sex---that, as a mother, she 
did not mourn over the sorrows of her helpless family! What pangs 
might she not have spared! My client could hear no more ; even at 
the desd ef night he rushed into the sireet, as if, in its own dark 
hour, he could discover guilt’s recesses ; in vain did he awake the 
peaceful family, the horror-strack Mrs. Fallon; in vain, with the 
parems of the miserable fugitive, did he mingle the tears of an im- 
potent distraction ; in vain, a miserable maniac, did he traverse the 
silent streets of the metropolis, affrighting virtue from. its slumber 
with the spectre of its own ruin. I will not dwell upon that night of 
horror ; I will not harrow you with its heart-rending recital. But, 
imagine you see him, when the day had dawned, returning wretched 
to his deserted dwelling---seeing, in every chamber, a memorial of 
his loss, and hearing every tougueless object eloquent of his woe. 
Imagine you see bim, in the reverie of his grief, trying to persuade 
himself it was alla vision, and awakened only to the bouid truth by 
bis helpless children, asking him for their mother ! 

As soon as his reason became sufficiently collected, Mr, Guthrie 
pursued the progress of the fugitives ; he traced them successively to 
Kildare, to Carlow, Waterford, Milford Haven, where they em- 
barked—on through ‘Wales, and finally to Iifracamte, in Devon- 
shire, where the clue was lost, I am glad, that in this route and 
restlessness. af their guilt, as the crime they perpetrated was foreign 
to the soi}, they did not make that soil the scene of its habitation, 
T will not foliow them through this joyless journey, nor brand by my 
record, the ungonscious scenes of its pollution. Bat philosophy 
never taught—the pulpit never enforced a more imperative morality, 
than the niperary af that accursed tour promulgates, Od i if thee 
be a naid.ar matron in this island, trembling hetween the bell of the 
sedoeer und vhe advlierer, and the heaven of the parental and the 
noplial’ heme det her pause vpon this one, gat of the many borrors 
J cquid depict, and be converted. I will give you the relation, in 
the very wards af my brief—1 cannot jmproye upon the simplicity of 
thy recital :— 


* Qu the 7tb of Jaly, they arrived at Milford tbe Captain of the. 


Packet dined with them, and was astonishedyat the maganificeace of 


rer dress"'==(poor wretch, she was decked and adorned for the sacri 
fice.) The nextday they dined alone. Towards evening, the house- 
maid, passing mer theiv chamber, heard Ody. Sterne scolding, any. 
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apparently, beating her. In a short time after, Mrs, Guthrie 
rushed out of het chamber into the drawing-room, and, throwing 
herself in agony upon the sofa, she exclaimed— Oh! what an un- 
happy wretch f am—TI left my home whiere I was happy, tod happy, 
seduced by aman whohas deceived me. My poor husband—my 
deat children—Oh ! if they would even let my little Williaw live 
with me, it would be some consolation to my broken heart.” 


‘© Alas! nor children more can she behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred bame."— 


Well might she lament over ber falling fortunes ; well might she 
mourn overthe memory of the days when the sun of Heaven seemed 
to rise but for her happiness ; well might she recall the home she had 
endeared - the children she bad nursed—~the hapless husband, of 
whose life she was the pulse. But one short week betore, this earth 
could not reveal a lovelier vision—Virtue blessed—aftection followed 
—beauty beamed on ber—the light of every eye--the charm of every 
heart, she moved along in cloudless chastity, cheered by the song of 
Jove, and circled by the splendors she created! Behold her now, 
the loathsome refuse of an adulierer ; festering in the infection of her 
crimes: the scoff and scorn of their unmanly, merciless, inhuman 
author. --But thus it ever is with the votaries of guilt---ihe birth of 
their crime, is the death of their enjoyment ; and. the wretch who 
flings his offe:ing on its altar, falls an immediate victim to the dame 
of hi: devotion. I am glad it is so---it is a wise, retributive dispen- 
sation- --it bears the stamp of a preventive Providence---b rejoice it is 
so in the present iustance ; first, because this premature iafliction 
must insure repentance in the wretched sufferer ; and next, because, 
as this adulterous fend bas rather acted on the suggestionsof his nature 
than his shape, by tebelling against the finest impulse of man, he 
has made himself an outlaw fron the sympathies of humanity. Why 
should he expect that charity fiem you, which he would net spase 


even to the ausfortunes he had infiicted? For the honour of the-ferm » 


in which he is disguised, I am willing to hope he was so blinded by 
his vice, that hz did not see the full extent of those misfortunes, I 
he had feelings, capable of being touched, it is nat to the faded vie. 
tin of her own weakness, and bis wickedness that I wouki direct 
them. There is nothing io her crime, which affiights charity tron 
iis Commiseration. But, gentlemen, there is one over whom py 
may mourn, for he is wreiched---aod mourn without.a blush for be 
is guildiess. How shall I depict to you the deserted: hyspand? ‘Lp 
every other object in this catalogue of calamity, there is some. crime 
attached, which checks compassion. But bere, Oh, if ever there 
was a husband fond, it was that husband---bis hope, his joy, bia 
ambition, was domestic---his toils were forgotten in the affections of 
his home, and, amid every adverse variety of fortune, Hope pomted 
to his children, and he was comforted.. By this vile act. that bope is 
biasied, that house isa desert, those children are parentiess. In vain 


do they Jook to their surviving parent, bis heart is brokep, his mind 
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is in ruins, bis very form is fading from the earth. _ He had-one con- 
solation, he had an aged mother, on whose life the remnant of bis 
fortunes hung, and on whose protection.of.his- children, bis remain- 
ing prospects rested; eveu that is over, she could mot. survive 
his shame, she never raised her head, she became. bearsed in 
his misfortune, he has followed her funeral. If this .be not 
the climax of human -misery, tell me. in what does .homan 
misery consist: | Wife, parent, fortune, prospects, happiness, all 
gone at once, and gone for ever. [ trust there is not one amongst 
you who can even hear of such calamities without affliction—or if 
there be,“I pray that he inay never know their import by experience 
-—that having, in the wilderness of this world, but one dear and 
darling object, without whose participation bliss would be joyless, 
and, in whose sympathies sorrow has found a charm—whose smile 
has cheered’ his toil—whose love has pillowed his misfortunes— 
whose angel spirit, guiding him through danger, and darkness, and 
despair,*amid the world’s frown, and the friend's perfidy, was more 
than friend, and world, and al] to him. God forbid, that by a 
villain’s wile or a villain’s wickedness, the solace of that artery torn 
from his heart strings, he should be taught how to appreciate the 
woe of others in the dismal solitude of his own. Ob, no. I feel 
that I address myself to haman beings, who, knowing the value of 
what the world is worth, is capable of appreciating all tha’ is dear 
to us. Observe, however, lest this crime should-want any aggta- 
vation—observe, I beseech you, the period of its accomplishment.— 
My client was not so young as that the elasticity of his spirit could 
rebound and bear him above the pressure of the misfortune, nor was 
he withered by age into a comparative insensibility, but just at that 
temperate interval of manhood, when passion has ceased to play, and 
reason begins to operate—when love, gratified, left him nothing to 
desire—-and fidelity, long tried, left him nothing to apprebend—he 
was just, too, at that period of his professional career, when his 
patient industry, having conquered the ascent, he was able to look 
round him from the height on which he rested. | For this, welcome 
had been the day of tumult, and the pale midnight lamp succeeding 
welcome had been the drudgery of form—welcome the analysis 
of crime—welcome the sneer of envy and the scorn of dullness, 
and all the spurns which “ patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 
For this he had encountered, perhaps, tke generous rivalry of 
genius, perhaps the biting blasts of poverty, perhaps the efforts of 
that deadly slander, which, coiling round the cradle. of bis young 
ambition, might bave sought to crush him in its envenomed foldings. 


** Ah, who can tell how harditistoclimb . 

«« The steep, where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ! 
‘* Ah, who can tell how many a soul sublime 

‘* Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 

** And waged, with fortune, an eternal war.” 


Can such an injury as this admit of justification ? © ¥ think the 
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learned Counsel will concede it cannot. But it may be palliated—let 
us see how. Perhaps’ the Defendant’ was -young and:thoughtless— 
perhaps unmerited prosperity raised lrim above the pressure of mis+ 
fortane, and the wild pulse of impetuous passion, impelled him to a 
purpose at which his experience would have shuddered. Quite the 
contrary—the noon of manhood has almost passed over him, and a 
yooth spent in’ the recesses of qa debtor's prison, made him familiar 
with every form of human misery—he saw what misforiune was— 
it did ot teach him pity—he saw the effects of gailt—he spurned the 
admonition, Perhaps, in the solitade of a single life, he had never 
Known the social blessedness of marriage—he has a wife and children 
—or if she is not his wife, she is the victim of his crime, and adds 
another'to the calendar of his seduction: Certain it is, he has litte 
children who think themselves legitimate, Will his advocates defend 
hiay by proclaiming their bastardy ? certain it is, there is a wretched 
female, his own cousin too, who thinks herself his wife, will they 
protect him’ by proclaiming he: has only deceived her into his pro- 
stitute ? Perhaps his crime, as in the celebrated case of Howard, 
immortalised by Lord Erskine, may have found its origin in parental 
ervelty—it might, perhaps, have been that in their early years this 
guilty pair had cherished an innocent attachment, it might have been 
that in their spring of life, when fancy waved her fairy wand around 
them, till all above was sunshine, and all below was flowers— when, 
totheir clear and charmed vision, this ample world was but a weed- 
less garden, where every tint spoke nature’s loveliness, and every 
sound breathed heaven’s melody, and every breeze was but embodied 
fragrance. It might have been that in this cloudless holiday, Love 
wove his roseate bondage round them, till their young hearts so grew 
together, that a separate existence ceased, and life itself became a 
sweet identity—it might have been that envious of this Paradise, some 
worse than demon tore them from each other, to pine for years in 
careless absence, and at length to perish in a pallrated impiety— 
Oh! Gentlemen, in such a case, justice herself, with her uplifted 
sword, would call on mercy to preserve the victim. ‘There was no 
such palliation—the period of their acquainta:c was little more than 
sufficient for the maturity of their crime, and ihey dare not libel love 
by shielding under its soft and sacred name, the loathsome revels of 
an adulterous depravity. It might bave been tNe husband's cruelty 
left a too easy inroad for seduction. Will they dare assert it? Ah, 
too well they know he would not let ‘‘ the winds of heaven visit her 
face too roughly.” Monstrous as it is, I-have heard, indeed, that 
they mean to rest upon an opposite palliation —— | have heard it 
rumoured, that they mean to rest the wife’s infidelity upon the hus- 
band’s fondness. Merciful God! is it in the presence of this vene- 
rable Court ; is it in the hearing of this virtaous jury; is it in 
the zenith of an eulightened age, that I am to be told, because 
female tenderness was not watched with worse than Spanish 
Vigilarice, and harassed with worse than Eastern severity — because 
thé marriage contract. is not converted into the curse of incarce- 
tation; “ecause woman is allowed the digoity of a human soul, 
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and man does not degrade himself into a-human monster ; because 
the vow of endearment is not made the vehicle of deception, and the 
altar’s pledge is not become the passport of a barbarous perjury, 
and that too in a land of courage and chivalry, where the female form 
has been held as a patent direct) from the diviniiy, bearing in its 
chaste and charmed helplessness, the assurance of jis sisength, and 
the arnulet of its protection. Am [to-be told that the demon aidnl- 
terer is, therefore, vot only to perpetrate his crimes, but to vindicate 
himself through thevery virtues be has violated ? 1 cannot, believe it; 
I dismiss the se#pposition—-it is most ‘* monstrous, foul, and unoa- 
tural."". Suppose that the Plaintiff pursued.a different principle— 
suppose that his conduct had been the reverse of what it was—suppose 
that in place of being kind he had been cruel te this deluded female— 
that he had been her tyrant not her protector—her,gaoler, pot her 
husband-»what then might not have been the defence of this adol- 
terer? Might be not thensay with speciousness, ‘True, I seduced 
ber into a crime, but it was to save her from cruelty—true, she is 
my ‘adulteress, because he was her despot,” Happily, Gentlemen, 
he can say no suchthing. I have heard it said too, during the ten 
months of calumny, for which, by every species of lega! delay, 
they ‘have procrastinated this trial—that mext to impeachment of the 
husband's tenderness, they mean to rely on what ihey libel as the 
levity of the anhappy victim ! I know not. by what right any man, 
but above -all, a married man, presumes to scrutinize inio the 
conduct of a married female. I know not, Gentlemen, how you 
would feel under the consciousness that every coxcomb was at 
liberty ‘to estimate the warmth or the.coolness of your wives by the 
barometer of his vanity, tliat he might ascertain exactly the prudence 
of his attack on their virtue. But I do know that such a defence 
coming from such a quarter, would not at all surprize me. Poor, 
untortonate, fallen, fémair-—how can she. expect mercy from -her 
destroyer | how can she expect that he will revere the. character he 
was careless of preserving. 

Having now shewn you, that a crime.almost unprecedented inthis 
country, is clothed in every aggravation:and.sobbed of every pallia- 
tive ; it is natural you shovid enquire what. was the motive sor iss 
commission—what do you think it was—provide ntial'y — miraculously 
I] should have said, for you never could have diviaed—ithe Defendant 

-has himself disclosed itmwhat do you think it was, Gentvemen—am- 
bition. Bata few days before his criminality, im answer toa friend 
who rebuked bim forthe almost princely,espenditure of bis babite— 
** Oh, (says he,) nevermind; Sterae musi co something by which 
Sterne may be known.” [| bad beard, indeed, that ambition was 4 
vice, but then a vice so-equivocal, it verged on virtue. That it was 
whe aspiration of a spirit sometimes, perbaps, appalliag, always mag- 
‘witiceat, that though its grasp might.be fate, and. its Hight.-might be 
famine, :stil) it reposed on earth's pinmacle,»and. played io heavens 
shigdhinings -:that thoagh it might failvio ruins, it ros 1m fire, end, was 
wrhal sexspiendid, thateven the butrem.of that fall, bocame 
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and mitigated in the beauties of that aberration! But here~is an 
ambition, base, and barbarous, and illegitimate—with all the gross- 
niéss of the vice, with fone of the grandeur of ‘the virtue; a mean, 
muffled, dastatd incendiary, who in the silence of sleep, and in the 
shades of midnight, steals his Ephesian torch into the faneowhich it 
was virtue to adore, and worse than sacrilege to have violated ! 

Gentlemen, my part is done, your's is about to commence 5: you 
hiave heard this crime, its origio, its progress, its aggravations, sits 
novelty amongst us. Go and tell your children and your country, 
whether or not it is to be'made a precedent. Oh, how awful is your 
responsibility! I do not doubt that you will discharge yourselves of 
tt as becomes your characters. I am sure; indeed, that you will 
mourn with me over the ‘almost solitary defect in our ‘otherwise 
hivatchless system of jurisprudence, which leaves the perpetrators of 
stich an injury as this, sabject to ho amercement but that of money. 
I think you will lament the failure of the great Cicero af our age to 
bring such ‘an offence within the cognizance of a criminal jurisdic- 
tion ; it was a subject suited to his legislative mind, worthy of bis 
feeling mind, worthy of his immortal eloquence. I cannot, my 
Lord, even remotely allude to Lord Erskine, without gratifying 
myself by saying of him, that by the rare union of «ll that was 
learned in law, with all that was lucid in eloquence, be has stamped 
upon every action of his life the blended authority of a great mind, 
and am unquestionable conviction, I think, Gentlemen, you wil! 
regret the failure of such a man in such an object. The merciless 
murderer may have manliness to plead—the highway-robber may 
have want to palliate—yet they are both objects of crimival inftic- 
tion; but the marderer of connubial bliss, who commits his crime in 
secresy—but the robber of domestic joys, who very wealth, as in 
this case, may be his instrdment, he is suffered to calculate on the 
infernal fame which a’soperfluous expenditure may purchase. The 
law, however, is so, and we must only adopt the remedy it affords 
us. In your abjudication of that remedy, I do not ask too much 
whien I ask the full extent of your capability : how poor even so is 
the wretched ‘remuneration for an injury which nothing can repair-— 
for aloss which nothing can alleviate—do you think thata mine 
could recompense my Client for the forfeiture of her who was dearet 
than life to him. 


‘* Oh, had she been but true, 
Though heaven had made him such another world 
Of one entire and perfect crysolite, 
He'd not exchange her for it.” 


I pot it to any of you, what would you take to stand in ‘his 
Stuattion? What would yoo take to have your prospects biasted— 
Your profession despoiled—your peace ruined—jour bed profaned— 
or parent's heart brokenyour ‘childten paterticss ? Believe me, 
Ge eh, if it was not for those’ children he woald not come here 
tésday té'seek such reiuheration 5 if it was not that by your Verdict, 
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you may prevent those little innocent defrauded wretches from wan- 
dering beggars, as wellas orphans, on the face of this earth. Qh, 
I know I need vot ask this Verdict from your mercy; I need not 
extort it from your compassion ; I will receive it from your justice ; 
I doconjure you not as fathers but as husbands, not as husbands but 
as citizens, not as citizens but as men, not as men but as christians ; 
by all your obligations public, private, moral, and religious ; by the 
hearth profaned, by the home desolated, by the canons of the living 
God foully spurned. Save, oh save your fire-sides from the conta- 
gion, your country from the crime, and, perhaps, thousands yet 
unborn, from the shame, sio, and sorrow of this example. 

At the conclusion of a brilliant and unexcelled display of eloquence, 
a burst of joyous and approving exultation arose in the Court, well 
merited by the able advocate who had affecied the Jury even to tears, 
throughout the delivery of this powerful appeal to their judgment, 
their feelings, and their justice. 

The Counsel then proceeded to the examination of witnesses, &c. 
- after an able Defence, found a Verdict for the Plaintiff.— Damages 
£5000. 


ER 


Proposed alteration in the Prayer for the King. 
Mr. Epiror, 


I ask an opinion respecting the present state of our Liturgy, as it 
regards the prayers for Kings, and such as are in authority, shrinking 
from the idea of practical innovation, and yet feeling something dis- 
tressingly wrong in the passage to which I would refer. 

In the Litany we thus beseech the Lord Christ, 

“« That it may please thee to keep and strengthen in the true wor- 
shipping of thee, in righteousness and holiness of life, thy servant 
GEORGE, our most gracious King and Governor ; 

‘* That it may please thee to rule his heart in thy faith, fear, and 
love ; and that he may evermore have affiance in thee, and ever seek 
thy honour and glory ;” 

Again, in the prayer for the King’s Majesty, we thus pray ; 

** Most heartily we beseech thee with thy favour to behold our most 
gracious Sovereign Lord, King GEORGE; and so replenish him 
with the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that he may alway incline to thy 
will, and walk in thy way: endue him plenteously with heavenly 
gifts; grant him in health and wealth long to live; strengthen him, 
that he may vanquish and overcome ali his enemies; and final- 
ly, &c. &c.” : 

We speak also of the High Court of Parliament, under our most 
religious and gracious King at this time assembled ; and in the Com- 
munion Service, we use these expressions ; 

‘¢ So rule the heart of thy chosen servant GEORGE, our King a4 
Governor, that he, (knowing whose misister he is,) may above. 4!! 
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thungsseek thy honour and glory ; and that we, .avd all his subjects, 
(duly considering whose authority he hath,) may faithfully serve, 
honour, and hambly obey him, in thee, and for thee, according to 
thy blessed word and ordinance.” 

Or again, 

‘© We humbly beseech thee so to dispose and govern the heart of 
GEORGE thy servant, our King and Governor, that iw all his 
thoughts, words, and works, he may ever seck thy honour and 
glory ; and study to preserve thy people committed to his charge, in 
wealth, peace, and godliness.”’ 

And once more in the Communion Service, ‘ that under George 
our King, we may be godly and quietly governed.” 

Now, it is really awkward in the course of divine service, to be 
obliged to use expressions, become in the course of events, so entirely 
inapplicable, to say the least. A remedy is obvious andsimp'e, In 
the Litany and Communion Serviee, we have only to substitute the 
word Prince for King, and in the remaining instance, in place of 
our most gracious Sovereign Lord, King George, to iuseri, ‘ His 
Royal Highness, George, Prince of Wales, Regent of this United 
Kingdom.” 

Stich alterations are clearly improvements; the only question is, 
how fer common sense and private judgment may be admitted, on a 
very singular and unforeseen emergency, to qualify public expres- 
sions, become inappropriate? The ministers of the church declare 
that they will conform to the Liturgy as by law established. May any 
emergency justify an alteration, little more than verla/, and which 
universal opinion would infallibly approve ? 

That no uniform direction sbould have been circulated from the 
highest authorities in the church, may be attributed to other causes, 
besides a want of cordial approbation of such change. Indeed, [ask 
of your correspondents, whether, on so delicate a point, an alteration 
do not rather belong to private judgment, than public ordinance ? 
At least, I have opportunities of knowing, that the asteretions sug- 
gested, are uniformly made by the most conscievtious and orthodox 
ministers, in the presence of an Archbishop ot the United Chureb, 
not undistinguished either for his piety or bis judgment. For my 
own part, being in a diocese, where the Bishop's chatge very strongty 
insists upon the general principle, that ‘ no private individual is auiho- 
rized to make the least alteration in the Liturgy, 1 have hitherto been 
restrained from. doing what I am every week tempied to wish done ; 
and which, if it were done, would reieve me from ap unvom- 
fortable consciousness of a want of right sense in part of our public 
devotions. 

Perhaps some correspondent may favour me by observations on the 
subject.” More, therefore, 1 need not say ; but 1 would take this op- 
portunity of enquiring of many clergymen, towards the South of 
England, by what imaginable aythority they coral to balt a dozen 

, the periodical exhortations to the Communion, This is an 
important innovation, entirely unauthorized, and which, im the 
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present state of religion, may be censured as no less unwise. Our 
Sacraments, the basis of our doctrinal fabric, are already sufficiently 
undervalued in vulgar estimation. Other liberties are also customarily 
taken by some very orthodox and good men, of much more impor- 
tance than the change I have in this paper suggested. But custom has 
sanctioned them so Jong, that it would be in vain to allege against 
them the want of taste and propriety. 

By inserting these remarks you will favour a constant reader; but 
if you should judge that the question had better not be argued, since 
time must necessarily remove the defect, i by no means desire to press 
it forward. 

I remain, 
Mr. Editor, 
With much respect, 
AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 


Cambridge, June 5th, 1815. 


We suggest, for the consideration of our correspondent, that as 
the Regent is but the King’s substitute, and acts only in the name and 
on behalf of the King, and as there is, already, a special prayer for his 
Royal Highness, it would be highly improper to suppress the prayer 
for our venerable Sovereign. —EpiTor. 


ee 


Improvements in Naval Architecture. By John Walters, Architect, 
8vo. 1815. R. and A. Taylor, London, 


Navat Architecture being an object of the greatest importance to 
this country, as it involves in it our existence and independence as a 
nation, any attempt at its improvement cannot, therefore, be too 
promptly and minutely investigated, more particularly when we 
examine the present mode of constructing vessels, it wil! appear evi- 
dent that the science may be justly considered in its infancy. We 
shall not enter into a detail cf the improvements hitherto made in the 
art, but trace ina general manner its progressive advancement, pre- 
viously to entering upon the merits of the invention, which is the 
subject of this article 
A ship built on the cominon construction being only a frame of 
timber, consisting of a number of vertical ribs standing upon the keel 
as a base, and covered with planking, it is evident it can possess no 
strength beyond that which the connexion of the planks afford, to 
resist the effect of its own weight. That this is insufficient to give a 
vessel the strength she ought to have, experience has made certain, 
and pointed out the necessity of attempting to remedy the defect. 
The first practical idea that would naturally suggest itself towards 
strengthening a vessel is that of applying oblique braces to the 
parallel framing ; several inventions of this kind have been heretofore 
employed, and we have now to notice that of Mr. Walters, in 
“hich he employs a system of bracing or trussing, by which the 
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extremities of the vessel are suspended from the centre. The 
following description wiil convey a good idea of this novel and striking 


improvement : 


B 
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«« AAA, (Fig. 1 and 2,) is a principal frame, made either of metal 


or of timber, which is introduced athwart the ship, at, or near, the 
centre of gravity, strengthened with internal diagonal braces, CC, 
(Fig. 2,) and connected with a tie bar, or beam, B, (Fig. 2,) at the 
height of the decks to prevent it from spreading. DD, (Fig. 1,) are 
inclined metallic braces, (which act as ties,) let in fiush upon the 
frames or ribs, so as not to form any obstruction to the planking, and 
are brought down from the upper part of the principal frame, (to 
which they are secured,) in the line of shortest distance over the 
curved surface of the vessel towards each extremity. ‘These are made 
in pieces of convenient length, and when adjusted to the sides of the 


vessel, and connected each with its opposite, in the concave parts of 


the bottom, by bolting through from one to the other, or by any 
other convenient method, they are brought to their proper tension by 
wedging up the joints, and are then bolted to the frames and other 
timbers.” This completes the essential parts of the truss. 

‘* But if in the construction of ihe vessel, the spaces between the 
frames or ribs are not filled in solid, then, for the more perfect 
stiffening of the hull, chocks, or strutting pieces of timber scantling 
are proposed to be tailed in between timber and timber behind, or 
within the braces, previous to wedging the joints,” 



























































“ The manner of extending this system for larger vessels) it 
shewn by Fig. 3, in which A is the principal frame, and BB, are 
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braces, as already described; CC, are auxiliary braces; DD, are 
minor principal frames, one in the fore, and one in the after part of 
the body; EE, are minor braces, and F is an horizontal brace, which 
connects the heads of the minor braces, and forms a longitudin: il hoop 
to the upper part of the structure.” The additional security here 
provided is sufficiently obvious, and witha little further modification, 
may be still further extended. 

Having described the nature of the proposed improvements, we 
shall next consider the mathematical principle on which it is founded, 
and the modifications necessary in applying it to a vessel ; after this we 
shail point out the defects it will obviate, and draw a comparison 
between this and the improvements which have preceded it. 


The principle in mechanics, upon which the whole depends, is a 
follows : if equal weights, WW, at the ends of an horizontal beam, 
are prevented from descending by being tied up to a point A, at the 
end of a vertical post AF, fixed on the beam, the strain which 
the lines experience, will be in the direction of their lengths ; the 
horizontal and vertical lines being compressed, and the others sufter- 
ing tension ; this no one will deny, and it is equally obvious, that if 
two systems were applied under the same condition to a single hori- 
zontal line as a base, and the lines AW AW, instead of proceeding 
from one point A, came from two different points, at the ends 
of two posts, each of them making an equal angle with the 
vertical line, and connected by a beam, the result obtained would be 
the same. Let the annexed figure be such double system, shewn it 
perspective. 
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clined) being tied up by the double braces AW AW, and AW 
AW, to the points AA, at the end of the vertical posts AF AF 
resting on the beam WW, and kept in their places at their upper 
extremities AA, by the horizontal beam AA. Here, as in the 
former figure, the strain which the different lines experience, is in 
the direction of their Jengths, the horizontal line WW, and the 
lines AF AF being compressed, and the braces suffering tension, 
and this, too, whether WW be the points where the effort is applied ; 
and the point F retained ina state of positive rest, or the strain be 
applied upwards, pressing against the point F, while the points WW 
are kept fixed. This being determined for those cases in which 
the lines are all straight, our next consideration must be given to 
the case in which the lines AW AW and AW AW are applied to 
two equal, and equally inclined convex surfaces. Here the lines are 
strained as before, and the weights W‘V will be prevented from 
descending, as in the former cases, the action of the respective parts 
being still the same, and the curve surface suffering compression, 
from the tendency which the descending lines have to come to straight 
ones. After having shewn the effect of weights thus supported, we 
have next to consider the system as applied to a ship, for preventing 
the descent of the extremities, or in other words, the rise of the 
middle. 

In this case, the braces of the ship are similar to the lines AW 
which suspend the weights, and the principal frame to the posts AF. 
By this it will be evident, that the whole vessel may be maintained by 
the braces, and relieved of every strain except that of mere horizontal 
compression in the direction of the planking and keel (which form a 
succession of bases to the triangle trom the vertex downwards), and 
compression against the sides, which is resisted by the arched form 
of the ribs; for the vessel may be considered as divided into a num- 
ber of vertical transverse sections in the planes of the ribs, each of 
which is secured to the inclined braces, and the weight of a section at 
any given point, will be supported by the braces, and by the in- 
compressibility of the body of the vessel, so that the weight of 
either extremity is resisted by that of the other; and the excess 
of weight above that of the fluid displaced at those parts is discharged 
by the braces upon the’principal frame. 

From what has been before described, we have only considered 
the truss in one point of view, that of preventing hogging ; but it 
it is proper to notice, that by this accession of power, the strength of 
the structure is also considerably increased, for as the strains, 
‘proceeding from the action of gravity, are relieved by the truss, the 
respective parts are rendered proportionably stronger. Another ad- 
vantage is also derived by the additional strength and stiffness, which 
vessels, not constructed with a solid frame of timber, acquire from 
the arch-like property of the chocks tailed in behind, or within the 
braces, which tend to resist external pressare, and prevent any 
partial yielding of the sides. | 
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In addition to the foregoing improvements for giving general 
strength to a vessel, a local strengthening of the ribs at the butting 
joints of the timbers is also proposed by Mr. Walters, by fixing 
against the sides a plate of metal extending above and below the 
joint, and bolted through the rib. These may be employed either 
generally, or at the quick sweeps of the floor timbers, and first and 
second futtocks, in midships, and at such parts as are most ex- 
posed to strains, 

The utility of the principle of oblique braces, in the art of Ship- 
building, having been demonstrated, we have only to determine the 
most efficient method of adopting them in practice; for which pur- 
pose we shall now compare the method here proposed, with the im- 
provements which have preceded it, from which their respective 
merits may be ascertained, and the advantage of coustructing vessels 
on Mr. Walters’s plan further exhibited. The application of any kind 
of braces has been hitherto confined to two modifications only. The 
firstof which consisted of a series of braces and supports placed ver- 
tically over the keelson in contrary directions from the centre towards 
eachextremity. The other is that of applying a series of oblique 
braces against the inside of the ribs. Both of these ways are liable 
to objections. Bracing upou the keelson, not only presents a great 
impediment to the stowage throughout the whole length of the ship, 
but being a partial strengthening only, and unconnected with the 
sides, itis incapable of adding to the strength and stiffness of the 
structure, from want of fastening to, and contact with the several 
parts. Neither of (nese defects apply to the method of placing the 
braces against the sides of the ship, but others equally cogent, arise 
when they are placed on the inside of the ribs, from the disadvanta- 
geous circumstances unter which they must be employed in the bot- 
tom of the ship, aud by reason of the impossibility of obt ining any 
support from the centre, except by means of a series of braces of small 
extent, Without possessing sny efficient continuity ; from which cause, 
those in midships are nut merely loaded with the weight of the 
fabric, but with thai weight acting upon the arm of a lever nearly 
equal to half the length of the ship, consequently this system can 
afford but little mechavical aid, in resisting the action of gravity: 
and alihough a vessel so constsucted will not, in the first instance, 
so readily give way to the action of the permanent forces which operate 
to strain her works, as one built upon the old construction, yet as the 
fastenings are acted upon in the same manner, and with nearly the 
sane weight, they will at length become strained and loosened, until 
by the constantly increasing weakness the destruction of the vessel 
is accomplished. 

We cannot close our remarks without noticing an error in the re- 
ceived opinion on which these improvements appear to be founded, 
and we are somewhat surprised that Mr. Seppings, the author of the 
last-mentioned system of bracing, who certainly has bestowed great 
consideration on eyery thing appertaining to the practice of construc- 
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tion, should have set out with false data. In one ot his leading 
axioms he says, ‘‘ that partial Strength produces general weakness,” 
now on the contrary it will be evident, that equal strength would pro- 
duce partial weakness, for the effects of every strain which a ship ex- 
periences upon the centre, from whence the fracture commences 
always exceeds that which is experienced upon the extremities, both 
in the tendency of arching, and in that by which a transverse curva- 
ture is produced ; this constant excess of strain upon the central part, 
is not provided against in the series employed by Mr. Seppings, in 
which he has aimed at making his vessel ‘‘ equally strony through- 
out.” Had he succeeded, however, in accomplishing his aim, he 
would not have attained the great end which ought always in mecha- 
nical construction to be kept. in view, viz. that of making those parts 
strongest, where the greatest strains are experienc ed, andthe central 
parts ‘of the vessel being the places where the strain is greatest, ought 
to be fortified with additional strength ; but it may be proved, that 
Mr. Seppings’ braces, so far from being of equal strength throughout, 
are the weakest where they ought to be the strongest ; that is, at the 
central parts; for being composed of several successive Jevers, 
placed as it were one at the end of another from the middle of the 
ship to its extremities, those nearest the middle have to support the 
weight of all the more remote ones, by which they are less com- 
petent to perform their functions of holding up the extremities of 
the vessel, This insufficiency about the central part leaves the ship 
very little benefitted by the greater stiffness of the extremities, 

Some idea may be formed of the superiority of Mr. Walters’s 
mode of trussing, by attending to the following considerations. 

First, By placing the braces on the outside of the ribs, an integral 
support is obtained, extending from the centre of the ship to its 
extremities by one triangle, whereby the power of support considered 
as forming a truss, is the greatest which can possibly be obtained ; 
and when it becomes necessary to employ more than one brace 
between the centre and the extremities, auxiliary braces are also 
employed in the central part, by which means the vessel becomes 
relatively strong throughout, and each part is rendered capable of 
Tesisting its own portion of the strain. 

Second, The employment of braces acting by tension, as in this 
case, 18 preferable to those acting by compression, as by the former, 
the body of the ship within the triangle formed by the braces is 
more closely consolidated, whereas by the other, the upper parts are 
subject to be forced asunder ; and as all the general actions of a ship 
tend to cause a separation ‘of the parts, the effort of the resisting 
powers should be employed, so as most advant ageously to counteract 
that tendency to separation. 

Third, The braces being placed on the outside, pass over Yhe ribs 
like a hoop, in which way a'one they can be effectual in holding 
together the sides, and preventing the vessel from bulging or sepa- 
tating from the beams. 

Fourthly, The braces being curvilinear on the outside of the ribs. 
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and «backed with chocks within them and between the timbers, the 
arched structure thus produced, is the best possible for resisting the 
effect of percussion from externa! force. 

Lastly, The benefits derived from wedging up the braces at the 
joints are, that the whole frame will be consolidated and made firm, 
and the trass brought to its proper bearing previously to the planking 
being put en, an advantage which the other modes of bracing do not 
possess, because the vessel becomes hogged before the braces take 
their bearings. 

We have seen that, by the foregoing application, the vessel would 
be unimpaired by the stress of its own weight, and that the tendency 
of the truss, will be to consolidate and compress the parts more 
firmly together, whereby that separation and disunion, which is the 
ultimate destruction of all vessels, will be prevented, and strength, 
security, and durability, given to the structure. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





A Tribute of Gratitude to two Sisters. 


How good, how kind, affectionate the pair, 
Who gladly stoop to soothe affliction’s bed ! 
Shed, O ye heavens, in inflaence soft and fair, 
Your choicest blessings on their worthy head. 
Health, happiness, and joy, on them diffuse 
‘ With hand unsparing ; may to them belong 
All that the warmest heart, the brightest muse, 
Can wish, or paint, in their sincerest song. 
That worthless breast to envy be a prey, 
Which holds not such fair deeds in mem’ry stor’d ; 
Perish that hand in yonder sacred clay,* 
That spares such love and kindness to record ! 
Accept the gift—to you my grateful numbers rise ; 
Such deeds as your's shall live beyond the skies ! 
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In the press, and speedily will appear, an abridged History of 
England, from the earliest times to the present day, for the use of 
Schools, in one duodecimo volume. By Joun Girrorr, Esq. 
Author of the History of France ; the History of the Political Life 
of the Right Houourable Wittiam Pitt, &c, &c. &e. 





~~ 


* Written in view of the church-yard. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


———— 


Observations on Mr, Edward Hay's* History of the Insurrection of 
the County of Wexford, A. D. 1798. 


Mr. Hay having recently published a book, entitled, “ History of 
the insurrection of the County of Wexford, A. D. 1798,"" in which 
he vilifies with singular scurrility the most respectable gentlemen of 
that county, and its magistrates, not only in the aggregate, but indivi- 
dually ; among whom some of my nearest relations and dearest friends 
are included, I hope the public will excuse me for saying a few words 
in their defence. 

In the third page of his preface he boasts, that he was a member 
of the committee, or mock parliament, which assembled in Taylors'- 
hall, in Back-lane, in the city of Dublin, in the year 1792; though 
it is well known, that a conspiracy for the destruction of our con- 
stitution, and the plan of the late dreadful rebellion were concerted 
at so early a period by that body, of whom the majority were traitors, 
and that many of them have been since hanged, transported, or fled 
from the vengeance of the law. Mr. Hay took oaths of allegiance at 
different periods, which are on record, and his subsequent conduct 
has proved that he did not adhere to them. What credit then is to 
be given to his assertions, though he endeavours to support his veracity 
' by pledging his honour ? 

Mr. Hay has the effrontery to boast in page 10 of his preface, that 
he’began his enumeration of the respective numbers of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Ireland, by the desire of the Royal Insh 
Academy, so early as the year 1795, when the conspiracy which 
exploded in rébellion in 1798 was far advanced, nay when many parts 
of the kingdém were convulsed, and even an insurrection was con- 
stantly dreaded in the met Subsevuent events, and the con- 
duct of Mr. Hay from ‘they 9% have proved, beyond a doubt, 
what his design was in ad b }; and the following fact will 
evince his impidence and falseboodrin making the above assert n. 
Some months ago he had the effrontery to move in the R. I, 
Academy, that he should receive compensation for the trouble which 
he had taken in making his enumeration plan, which be caled bis 
statistical account gf Ireland; but the Academy, which he disgraces 
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* Secretary of the Carholic committee. 
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by being a member of it, scouted his motion, and declared that 
they never had encouraged him to enter upon that undertakiug. [ 
will appeal to the recollection of my county of Wexford friends, 
whether his adoption of that plan did not spread an universal alarm 
there, from the well-known principles of Mr. Hay, and whether 
some intelligent magisirates did not express their decided disapproba- 
tion of it to bim.— Symptoms of an intended rebellion were alarming 
in the county of Wexford in the autumn of 1797. 

As they continued to increase, James Boyd, Esq. bigh sheriff of 
the county, convened the magistrates at Enniscorthy, in the spring of 
1797, to take the state of the county into consideration. On that 
occasion Mr. Hay, in the market-house, where the magistrates 
assembled, though not a magistrate himself, with a loud voice and 
insolent language, condemned the object of the meeting, and insisted 
that the sheriff should declare to the people, of whom a vast multitude 
were assembled, upon what grounds, or from what secret information 
he thus distarbed the peace of the county, and alarmed its peaceable 
and loyal inhabitants, by unnecessarily convening the magistrates, 
During his harangue, Matt. Suiton, the constant friend and associate 
of Mr. Hay, stood close behind him, prompting him, and reading to 
him some passages out of the Dublin Evening Post, which he held 
in his hands. Sutton having been an active and notorious rebel, has 
been transported to Botany Bay. I was present at that meeting, and 
I appeal to the gentlemen and magistrates who attended it, for the 
truth of what I assert, and whether Mr. Hay did not eavesdrop and 
skulk about every meeting of the magistrates, which had been held 
previous to the rebellion, for the purpose of forming and adopting 
salutary measures of prevention; and with what design he did so, 
let the candid reader judge. 

After the rebellion was put down, six very respectable magistrates 
were appointed by government to superintend the administration of 
justice ; and though Mr. Hay owes his life to their Jenity, which was 
conspicuous on all occasions, he loads them with opprobrium, and 
even denominates them inquisitors, persecutors and butchers, Mr. 
Hay, conscious from the very active part which he had taken in the 
town of Wexford during the rebellion, that he must have shared the 
fate of his second brother John Hay, (who was hanged,) if brought 
to trial immediately, petitioned the before-mentioned committee to 
transport, and not to try him; and yet be has the effrontery to deny 
this in the most positive manner. These six gentlemen assert the 
contrary, and so does Mr..Thomas Richards, a respectable attorney, 
who lives in York-street, and who acted as secretary and law agent to 
the committee. Mr. Richards recorded in a diary, with the utmost 
precision, the business which they transacted, and entered alphas 
betically the case of every culprit, and their decision thereon ; and 
the following entry appeared in said book : 
4th July, Harpur, Patrick, found guilty, death, 

Hay, Edward, petitioned for transportation, granted, 
Hawkins, Wm. tried, guilty, transported far life. 
He acknowledges in the 24th page of the preface to his history, 
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that, at the spring assizes of 1799, his name was returned in the 
crown-book, as under sentence of transportation. 

In page 14 of his preface, he endeavours to varnish over his_peti- 
tion to be transported rather than tried, by saying that ‘* he wrote to 
the committee, intimating a desire he had often expressed, of going 
to America, adding, that he wished to set off next day ;" which 
staiement of his, joined to the record of the magistrates, completely 
convicts him. 


Concious of his guilt, and dreading the fate of his brother John, - 


it is not surpr sing that he should be so anxious to elude justice, by 
transporting himself ; but now that he has done so, by a fortuitous 
concurrence of circumstances, instead of going to America, he re- 
mains bere, and impudentlyinsults the government and the magistracy, 
by a false, scandalous, and virulent libel ; which, though badly written, 
he, from his ignorance and illiterateness, was incapable of composing : 
but a certain body of men, who indicted it, employed him as a 
syringe to begrime the loyal and respectable part of the community. 
In page 19 of his preface, he tells us, that his fellow prisoner 
James Lett, who though a youth, was a desperate rebel, was Jiberat- 
ed by the King’s Bench under a Habeas Corpus in January 1799; and 
Mr. Hay tells us in page 23, that he made a similar application in the 
same month to the same court, but that it was superseded by a Secre- 
tary’s warrant sent to General Grose: and in page 19, he says, that 
“ he applied to Genera! Hunter to be liberated, under a general pro- 
clamation which he had published, and thatthe General asked the 
committ e by what authority he had been confined; and on being -in- 
formed that he petitioned for transportation, the General declared it 
exceeded his power to liberate him.”—In the same page he tells us, 
that ‘* the Ge eral advised him to petition Lord Coriwallis, and that 
he accordingly didso, but that he met with no better success.” We 
may conclude from the extreme lenity of Marquis, Cornwallis, that 
his Lordship’s refusal must be the result of strong indications of cri- 
minality. He tells us in page 31, that General Grose had him arrest- 
ed, and committed to the gaol of Wexford soon after his acquittal, 
All these circumstances evidently prove, that there must have -been 
some exiraordinary circumstances of guilt in his case, or of despe- 
tateness in his general character.—The six gentlemen who formed the 
Committee, are universally allowed to pos-ess unsallied honour and 
Yeracity, and they took a solenn oath to do strict justice, I will ask 
the candid reader, then, whether it is most likely that they or Mr. 
Hay tell truth ? and whether it is probable, that they would repeat- 
edly unite in telling a falsehood, wiich involved in it the guilt of 
perjury and a gross breach of moral justice? Their clemency was 
wellknown and admired. By their humane interference, the life of 
Pat. Sutton, a rebel general, and the father of Matt, Sutton, the 
friend and associate of Hay, was saved ; and they obtained the liberty 
of Scallion, created an admiral for having taken Lord Kingsborough 
Prisoner, They made the most strenuous efforts to save the hfe of 
tsiuond Kyan, a noted rebel leader ; but ,eneral Hunter opposed 


their ineditatiun in his favour. X x2 
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Let us now consider Mr. Hay's consistency in the course of hig 
work : he tells us, in page 1 of his introduction, ‘ that his fair 
and impartial account, he conceives, may operate as a balm to heal 
the wounds of animosity :” in page 2, that “ his view is to establish 
concord, and to prevail upon neighbours of all descriptions to cherish 
the blessings of union and mutual benevolence :” and in page 23, 
‘he hopes for the concurrence of many gentlemen in promoting 
union and harmony among all descriptions of their countrymen ; and 
yet every person who peruses his work, must candidly acknowledge 
that it contains a gross misstatement of facts, and a virulent libel, not 
only against the government and the magistracy of the kingdom, but 
against the military and yeomen, who put down the late rebellion, 
and whom he represents as cowards, plunderers, and butchers ; at 
the same time that he is warm and copious in his encomiums on 
the mildness and moderation, the courage and magnanimity, of 
the sanguinary rebels : and it is very evident, that he insputes the late 
dreadful rebellion to the misconduct of government, in sanctioning 
the wanton barbarities and cruelties of those brave and loyal bodies 
of men, who endured unparalleled dangers and difficulties in preserving 
the constitution. A strong proof of the design with which his book 
was written, and of the bigotry and disaffection which he was known 
to possess ! 

In page 18, of his appendix, he speaks of ‘* his loyalty being 
traduced, in defiance of his honourable acquittal ;” this requires 
some explanation. During his imprisonment, the amnesty act passed, 
under which he saw numbers of the most infamous rebels acquitted ; 
and that many, through the lenity of government, had been pardoned, 
without any trial, or even after conviction ; he insisted on being 
tried, and his application could not be resisted, as the committee had 
forgot to make him sign a rule of transportation, as the other 
prisoners, in the same situation, had done. 

He was indicted for being member of a treasonable committee, 
which was proved by Carthy, but Hay rebutted this evidence, by 
persons who were not more credible than Carthy ; on which Sir 
Michael Smith, the Judge, desired the Jury, if they had a doubt on 
their minds, to acquit him under the amnesty act. I will appeal to 
Messrs. William Harvey and James Howlin, attornies, who con- 
ducted the trial, whether Mr. Henry Edwards, a gentleman of 4 
very respectable family, in the county of Wexford, did not prove on 
the trial, that Edward Hay, as soon as the rebels entered Wesford, 
seized the King’s stores in the barrack, and distributed the ammuni- 
tion among some carriers, whom he ordered to convey it to different 
rebel camps. Had Edward Hay been indicted for high treason, this, 
and many other acts, which might have been proved, would have 
made the issue of his trial very different. When the jail was crowded 
with Protestant prisoners, Mr. Hay went to the Rev. Mr. Elgee, 
parish minister of Wexford, and in the presence of his son, insisted 
on getting the keys of the church, to convert itinto a prison. It 1s 
well known, that Mr. Hay, and one Myler, a noted rebel, had been 
chief secretaries of state to the republic of Wexford while it lasted; 
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and, therefore, it fell to their lot to examine all papers and dispatches 
which were sent to their High Mightinesses ; and they, of course, 
opened the King’s mail ; in which, having tound two letters, one for 
Lord Kingsborough, the other for his fellow prisoner Captain Burke, 
which contained some severe animadversions on the barbarous con- 
duct of the rebels, the two secretaries, after perusing, delivered 
them to his Lordship and the Captain, for which Mr. Hay claims 
much credit: but the fact proves, that he opened the mail, and that 
he was high in office under the republic ; so much for Mr. Hay’s 
loyalty ! 

Mr. Harvey Hay disregarded so much bis eldest son, Edward, and 
John Hay, his second son, who was hanged, that he left all his 
property to his youngest son, Captain Philip Hay. The latter was 
trie | for being concerned in the rebellion, but was acquitted, In his 
trial, published by himself, he says, page 18, ‘‘ I had the honour to 
be in the service of his Majesty, until afew days. before the present 
rebellion broke ont, far removed from the contagious scene of Irish 
politics and disaffection, at variance with my family, who had, un- 
fortunately for themselves, imbibed the fatal infection.” 

In page 22, he says, “ my two ill-fated brothers were engaged in 
their guilty schemes, (meaning the rebels,) and T was a Roman 
Catholic, professing that faith, which their enormities and their 
bigotry have disgraced.” Such was the degree of estimation, in 
which Mr. Edward Hay was regarded by his own family !~The 
trial »nd defence of Mr. Philip Hay, was printed by James Moore, 
No. 45, College-Green, the 27th July, 1798. 

I now appeal to Mr Thomas Richards, and to the Committee of 
Magistrates, whom he attended as Secretary, whether William Car- 
thy did not freely and voluntarily make an affidavit, that at an early 
hour on the morning of the massacre on the bridge of Wexford, 
Edward Hay swore him and one Rossiter, both members of the 
bloody committee in the jail, to proceed to try the prisoners therein ; 
and that he ordered them not to put to death in the jail such of them 
as they should condemn ; and it appears they acted according to such 
orders. 

The two following letters were written by Edward Hay, to his 
friend and associate Matthew Sutton, who had a command at Vinegar- 
Hill. 

Citizen, Wexford, June 5th, 1798. 

I received your esteemed favour this moment, and lose not a moment 
in communicating to you, that I cannot possibly send you any rein- 
forcement to your camp, as I have nothing but the guards necessary 
for Wexford duty ; however, I shall purpose for to-morrow to send 
some volunteers to you, whose spirit I think will be of use to you ; 
and be assured, that I shall be happy that I could relieve your anxiety 
this moment. I hope that you have sent to the camp at Gorey, and 
make no doubt that you will get every necessary succour,. 

I remain your's most sincerely, 
To Citizen Matt. Sutton, Epwarp Hay. 
Vinegar-Hill. 
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Wexford, June 11th, 5 o'Clock, 1798, 
Citizen, 

I got up immediately on receipt of your letter, and communicated 
its cont nts to some gentlemen that have assisted us with their aavice, 
not three bours ago, and I now give you the same answer [ gave Mr, 
Harvey last night, that 'tisimpossible to send you any men or ammu- 
nition from this, not baving wherewithal to defend this town, if atiack- 
ed; which is much more likely than Enniscorthy to be attacked. As 
God seems to protect us, it is advisable to make as great a shew as pos- 
sible on Vinegar- Hill, which is conspicuous, end if so, it may prevent 
the possibility of attack ; and to appear as strong as possible to the 
spy-glasses they use, to view from Newtown Barry, and to call in all 
stragglers in the country, I received a letter from you yesterday about 
provisions, which [| laid before the committee, and think I may be 
able to get them to send to you, and you may rely I shall do eli in my 
power to have them sent as soon as possible ; believe me to be your's 
Inost sincerely. 

EpwarD Hay, 
To Citizen Matt. Sutton, 
Vine gar- Hill. 


The said letters were found in the rebe] council «chamber by another 
genileman and me, at Enniscorthy, when General Johnston suddenly 
expelled the rebels from that town. My friend gave copies of them, 
and at the same time shewed the originals in Edward Hay’s own hand- 
writing, to Sir Richard Musgrave; but as he bas not thought pros 
per to publish them, [think at incumbent on me to doso. to shew 
the character and principles of Mr. Edw. Hay, and what litle credit is 
to be given tothe assertions contained in bis gross and scandalous libel, 

The following extract from Mr Philip Hay’'s trial, page 9, will 
shew the occasion on which the said letters were written. 

Wm. Carihy, Farmer, near Enniscorthy, sworn, saith, That ten 
or twelve days afier Wexford was taken, he saw the prisoner at Ennis- 
corthy, at the house of Peter Redmond, where there were a good 
many people who were principals smong the rebels, They fixed ot 
determined it there, that a letter sbould be written either to Mr. Bagnel 
Harvey or Mr Edward Hay, to send the musketry of this town to 
Enniscorthy, and from thence to Newiown-Barry. [he Jeter was 
written by Mutt Sutton, and the prisoner to k the letter and pat it 
in bis pocket, es he supp sses, to take it to Wexford 

Court How soon ater Wextord was in possession of the rebels 
did you see the prisoner 2?) Answer. About three or four days after. 
— Question. Was beat larce or had he arms? A. He was at large, 
and had no arms, to tho best of my belief.-.-Q. At the house of Peter 
Redmond, when the rebels were met there, what was their opinion 
about the attack ef Newiown Barry 2?) A. That when they got the 
musketry, they would go and take it, but without muske'ry they 
could not ke it. The prisoner was among thm, Q, Was the pri- 
soner ordered to take the letier, or did he take it voluntarily? A. It 
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was handed to him by Sutton; the prisoner made no objection 
to take it; but does not know what might have been done to 
him if he refused it. 

Thus it appears that Edward Hay was considered by the council of 
rebel generals, held at the town of Enniscorthy, as having a leading 
influence, and as being virtually, though not actually, one of the 
chief commanders at Wexford ; but his cowardice and cunning were 
such, that he would not venture to accept of a commission under the 
republic, until there wasa ceriain prospect that his rebellious asso- . 
Ciates would succeed in subverting the constitution ; and in the mean 
time he assumed the semblance of humanity to Lord Kingsborough, 
and his fellow-prisoner, Captain Burke, in hopes that when a 
day of retribution came, he might be saved by his Lordship's inter- 
ference 

It reflects great shame and dishonour on the persons who employed 
so vile a wretch as Edward Hay, to varnish over the enormities of 
the late horrid rebellion, and to vent their rancour against the govern- 
ment, the magistrates, the military, and the yeomen; and in doing 
this they proved themselves as void of policy as shame, in employiag 


s0 foul a vehicle for that purpose. 
¥ A WEXFORD FREEHOLDER, 





When the King’s army beat the rebels at Vinegar Hill, their grand 
encampment, and were marching towards Wexford, Edward Hay, 
dreading the vengeance of the law, fell upon his knees to Lord 
Kingsborough, (now Earl of Kingston,) and to Captain Burke, 
and implored them to conceal him in a garret ; and they complied, in 
consideration of the civility which he had shewed them, while they 
were his prisoners. Edward Hay continued in his concealment, till 
the public vengeance was in some degree satisfied by the execution of 
some notorious rebels, of whom John Hay was one, and until the 
Court Martials ceased to sit. As soon as he made his appearance he 
was arrested, and committed to prison. He certainly would have 
been hanged, but for the amnesty act, which passed before he was 
arrested ; and by which all rebels were pardoned, except Generals, 
committee men, and murderers, Nothing has endeared Edward Hay 
to the Catholic Committee, but the very active part which he and his 
family took in the rebellion of 1798. The following incident contri- 
buted much to this. Doctor Delany, titular Bishop of Kildare, 
praised him very much, in one of their public assemblies, and said 
that he would contribute a large sum of money towards rewarding 
him, for his great zeal in the Catholic cause. This gave the tone to 
the committee ; for ever since, Lord Fingal, and all its most respec- 
table members, not only associate with him, but are lavish in their 
encomiums on him. On the 8th of December, the committee, 
(Lord Fingal in the chair,) voted him a piece of plate, as a small 
token of gratitude for his zealous services. On the gth of July, 1811, 
they resolved, that the sum of £500, be offered to our invaluable 
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secretary, E. Hay, asa small token of Catholic gratitude. There 
was not a rebel, whoin any manner suffered for bis treasonable con- 
duct in 1798, that has not been rewarded by the Catholic Commi tee, 
who levy money every year on their body at large, for that purpose, 
and to forward their treasonable designs. I have in my possession 
some circular letters issued by the committee, and sigued by their 
secretary, E. Hay, ordering such levies ; and such is the influence of 
the Popish Priests, that all their flocks are obliged to contribute on 
such occasions, under the pain of excommunication. It is universally 
well known, that the Catholic Convention, who satin Dublin, in the 
year 1793, endeavoured to accomplish two objects, the total excision 
of the Protestants, and the separation of their native country from 
England; tor which purpose they solicited the assistance of the 
French government, when it was administered by Robespierre. 
For this, many of their members. particularly their two secretaries, 
Sweetman and M‘Cormick, were hanged, transported, or fled, from 
justice. And yet the Ca holic Committee, Lord Fingal in the chair, 
resolved, on the Oth of July, 1811, to elect another Convention, and 
‘© That it should consist of the Catholic Peers, and their eldest sons, 
the Catholic Baronets, the prelates of the Catholic church in [re!and, 
ten persons to be appointed by the Catholics in each county in Ireland, 
five persons to be chosen by the Catholic inhabitants ef each parish in 
Dublin, and that the survivors of the delegates of 1793, should form 
an integral part of the number.” In consequence of this, mavy 
members of the Convention of 1793, on whom ignominious sen- 
tences were passed for their seditious and treasonable conduct at that 
period, but who had been pardoned by Lord Cornwallis, sit in the 
present committee ; and it is remarkable, that they are among the 
most vehement in uttering opprobrious abuse against the gover u enis, 
and the constituted authorities of England and Ireland. Jo their 
debates, they have praised and pitied, and even opened subsecr puons 
for Walter Cox, author of that seditious and pestilent work, the 
Trish Magazine, and for Cobbet, and Finnerty ; and they gave the 
honour of the sitting to the last ; at the time that he was convict: ¢ of 
a libel in England, and though be bad stood in the pillory at Dublin, 
for a seditious libel little short of treason. When they opened a 
subscription for Walter Cox, he was under a sentence of in prisons 
men, for uttering a seditious libel, in which he incited the people of 
Ireland to separate their native country from England. ‘Lhe Catiohe 
Committee after having, for four years, manifested the most deep- 
rooted hostility to England, and to the Irish Protestants, bave ad- 
dressed Patliament, in a menacing tone, and have insisted on being 
put on the same footing with the latter ; but the truth of the following 
political maxim has been often proved, and affords an excellent lesson 
to statesmen,—‘‘ that government, wh ch yields even a right to a 
menace, will not long be a government,” 
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Papers respecting the Papal Authority (Translated for the Lenefit of 
the County Members, no doult, from the Latin and the Italian), 
p esented to loth Houses of Parliament, ly Command of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. July, 1815. 

Sunctissimi in Christo Patris, et Domini Nostri Domini Pii, Divind 
Provitentta Papoe Sep'imi Constitutio, quad Societus Jesu in statum 
pristinum in Universo Orbe Catholico restituitur. 

Pius p's opus -ervus Servoram Dei. (ad perpetuam rei Memoriam.) 
SoLiciruDo omnium ecclesiarum humilitati nostra meritis licet, et 

viribus impart, Deo sic disponente, concredita, nos cogit omnia illa 

sii itia adbibere, que in nostra sunt potestate, queque a Divina 

Provideatia nobis misericorditer subministrantur, ut spiritualibus 

Christiani orbis necessitatibus, quantum quidem divers, multiplices- 

gue femporum locorumque vicissitudines ferunt, nullo populorum, et 

nationum habito discrimine, opportune subveniamus. 

Hujus nos ri pastoralis officii oneri satisfacere cupientes, statim, 
ac iunc ip vivis sgens, Franciscus Kareu, et alii seculares presbyteri 
a pluribus annis in amplissimo Russiaco imperio existentes, et olim 
addicti societati Jesu a felicis recordationis Clemente XIV. prede- 
cessore nostro suppress, preces nobis obtulerunt, quibis facul- 
tatem sibi fieri supplicabant, wt avuctoritate nostra in unum cor- 
pus coalesverent, que facilius juventuti fidi rudimentis erudiende, 
et bonis moribus imbuends ex propii instituti ratidne operam darent, 
munus predicatione obirent, confessionibus excipiendis incumberent, 
et alia sacramenta adminisirarent, eorumque precibus eo libentius 
annuendum nobis esse duximus, quod Imperator Paulos primus, tunc 
ten ports regnans, eosdem presbiteros impense nobis commendavisset 
bumanis ims Iitteris suis die undecim Augusti Anni Domini millesimi 
Octinge imi ad nos datis, quibus singularem suam erga ipsos benevo- 
lentiam significans gratum sibi fore declarabat, si Catholicorum 
imperil sui bono societas Jesu auctoritate nostra ibidem constitueretur. 

Qua propter nus atiento animo perpendentes quam ingentes utili- 
tates in amplisimas | 4s Regiones, Evangelicis operariis propemodum 
destituia., essent proventure, quantumque incrementum ejusmodi 
Ece estastici viri, Quorum probati mores tantis laudum preconiis come 
Mmend.bantur, assiduo labore, intenso salutis animarum procurando 
Studio & indefessa verbi divini pradicatione Catholice Religioni 
essent aliaturi, tanti tamque beneficii principis yotis obsecundare 
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secretary, E. Hay, asa small token of Catholic gratitude. There 
was not a rebel, whoin any manner suffered for his treasonable con- 
duct in 1798, that has not been rewarded by the Catholic Commitee, 
who levy money every year on their body at large, for that purpose, 
and to forward their treasonable designs. Ihave in my possession 
some circular Jetrers issued by the committee, and signed by their 
secretary, E. Hay, ordering such levies ; and such is the influence of 
the Popish Priests, that all their flocks are obliged to contribute on 
such occasions, under the pain of excommunication. It is universally 
well known, that the Catholic Convention, who sat in Dublin, in the 
year 1793, endeavoured to accomplish two objects, the total excision 
of the Protestants, and the separation of their native country from 
England; tor which purpose they solicited the assistance of the 
French government, when it was administered by Robespierre, 
For this, many of their members. particularly their two secretaries, 
Sweetman and M‘Cormick, were hanged, transported, or fled, from 
justice. And yet the Ca holic Committee, Lord Fingal in the chair, 
resolved, on the Oth of July, 1811, to elect another Convention, and 
** That it should consist of the Catholic Peers, and their eldest sons, 
the Catholic Baronets, the prelates of the Catholic church in Ire!and, 

ten persons to be appointed by the Catholics in each county in Ireland, 

five persons to be chosen by the Catholic inhabitants of each parish in 
Dublin, and that the survivors of the delegates of 1793, should form 
an integral part of the numler.” In consequence of this, mavy 
members of the Convention of 1793, on whom ignominious sen- 
tences were passed for their seditious and treasonable conduct at that 
period, but who had been pardoned by Lord Cornwallis, sit in the 
present committee ; and it is remarkable, that they are among the 
most vehement in uttering opprobrious abuse against the govern enis, 
and the constituted authorities of England and Ireland. Jo their 
debates, they have praised and pitied, and even opened subscr purons 
for Walter Cox, author of that seditious and pestilent work, the 
Trish Magazine, and for Cobbet, and Finnerty ; and they gave the 
honour of the sitting to the last ; at the time that he was convict: ¢ of 
a libel in England, and though he bad stood in the pillory at Dublin, 
for a seditious libel little short of treason. When they opened a 
subscription for Walter Cox, he was under a sentence of in prisons 
men, for uttering a seditious libel, in which he incited the people of 
Ireland to separate their native country from England, ‘Lhe Catiole 
Committee after having, for four years, manifested the most deep- 
rooted hostility to England, and to the Irish Protestants, bave ad- 
dressed Patliament, in a menacing tone, and have insisted on being 
put on the same footing with the latter ; but the truth of the following 
political maxim has been often proved, and affords an excellent lesson 
to statesmen,—** that government, whch yields even a right to a 
menace, will not long be a government.” 
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Papers respecting the Papal Authority (Translated for the benefit of 
the County Members, no doult, from the Latin and the Italian), 
p esented to Loth Houses of Parliament, ly Command of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. July, 1815. 

Sanctissimi in Christo Patris, et Domini Nostri Domini Pii, Divind 
Providentta Papoe Septimi Constitutio, quad Soctetus Jesu in statum 
pristinum in Universo Orbe Catholico restituitur. 

Pius Eps opus servus Servorum Dei. (ad perpetuam rei Memoriam.) 
SoLiciruDo omnium ecclesiarum humilitati nostra meritis licet, et 

viribus impari, Deo sic disponente, concredita, nos cogit omnia illa 

subsitia adbibere, quae in nostra sunt potestate, queque a Divina 

Provideatia nobis misericorditer subministrantur, ut spiritualibus 

Christiani orbis necessitatibus, quantum quidem divers, multiplices- 

que ‘emporum“locorumque vicissitudines ferunt, nullo populorum, et 

nationum habito discrimine, opportune subveniamus. 

Hujus nos ri pastoralis officii oneri satisfacere cupientes, statim, 
ac tunc ip vivis sgens, Franciscus Kareu, et alii seculares presbyteri 
a pluribus annis in amplissimo Russiaco imperio existentes, et olim 
addicti societati Jesu a felicis recordationis Clemente XIV. praede- 
cessore nostro suppresse, preces nobis obtulerunt, quibis facul- 
tatem sibi fieri supplicabant, wt auctoritate nostra in unum cor- 
pus coalesrerent, que facilius juventuti fid-i rudimentis erudiende, 
et bonis moribns imbuerdse ex propii instituti ratione operam darent, 
munus predicatione obirent, confessionibus excipiendis incumberent, 
et alia sacramenta administrarent, eorumque precibus eo libentius 
annuendum nobis esse duximus, quod Imperator Paulus primus, tunc 
ten: ports regnans, eosdem presbiteros impense nobis commendavisset 
bumawis-ins litteris suis die undecim Augusti Anni Domini millesimi 
Octinge-imi ad nos datis, quibus singularem suam erga ipsos benevo- 
lentiam significans gratum sibi fore declarabat, si Catholicorum 
imperil sui bone societas Jesu auctoritate nostra ibidem constitueretur. 

Qua propter nus attento animo perpendentes quam ingentes utili- 
tates in amplisimas | |'as Regiones, Evangelicis operariis propemodum 
destituia., essent proventure, quantumque incrementum ejusmodi 
Ecc estastici viri, quorum probati mores tantis landum preconiis come 
mend.bantur, assiduo labore, intenso salutis animarum procurando 
Studio & indetessa verbi divini praedicatione Catholice Religiont 
essent aliaturi, tanti tamque beneficii principis yotis obsecundare 
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ratione consentaneum existimavimus. Nostris itaque in forma Brevis 
litteris datis die septima Marti, Anno Domini Millesimi Octingen- 
tissimi primi predicto Francisco Kareu, aliisque ejus sodalibus in 
Russiaco Imperio degentibus, aut qui aliunde illuc se conferre possent, 
facultatem concessimus, ut in unum corpus, seu congregationem 
socielatis Jesu conjungi, unique liberum ipsis esset, in una vel pluri- 
bus domibus, arbitrio superioris, intra fines duntaxat Imperii Russici, 
designandis ; atque ejus congregationis Praepositum Generalem eum. 
dem Presbyterum Franciscum Kareu ad nostrum, et sedis Apostolice 
beneplaciturm, deputavimus, cum facultatibus necessariis et opportunis, 
ut Sancti Ignatii de Loyola regulam a felicis recordationis Paulo tertio 
Pradecessore nostro, Apostolicis suis constitutionibus, approbatam, 
et confirmatam retinerent & sequerentur : atque ut hoc pacto socii in 
uno Religiosc ctu congregati Juventuti Religioni ac bonis artibus 
imbuendz operam dare, Seminaria & collegia regere, et probantibus 
ac consentienbus locorum ordinariis confessiones excipere, Verbum 
Dei annunciare, & sacramenta administrare libere possent; et Con- 
gregationem Societatis Jesu sub Nostra et Apostolicae Sedis immediata 
tutela, et subjectione recipimus, et quz ad illam firmandam & com- 
muniendam, atque ab abusibus & corruptelis, qua forte irrepsissent, 
repurgandam visum fuisset in Domino expedire, Nobis ac successori- 
bus Nostris, praecribenda & sancienda reservavimus ; atque ad hune 
effectum Constitutionibus Apostolicis, Statutis, consuetudinibus, 
privilegiis, et indultis, quomodolibet in contrarium pramissionem 
concessis et confirmatis, przsestim litteris Apostolicis memorati Cle- 
mentis XIV. Pia.'ecessoris Nostri incipientibus Dominus ac Redemp- 
tor nuster, expresse derogavimus in iis tantum, que contraria essent 
dictis Nostris in forma Brevis litteris, quarum initium Catholica, et 
dumdaxat pro Russiaco [mperio, elargitis. 

Consilia, que pro imperio Russiaco capienda decrevimus, ad utrius- 
gue Sicilie Regnum, non ita mult post, extendenda censuimus ad 
preces charissimi in Christo Filii Nostri Ferdinandi Regis, qui a Nobis 
postulavit, ut Societas Jesu eo modo, quo in prafato Imperio stabilita 
a Nobis fuerat, in sua quoque Ditione ac Statibus stabiliretur ; 
quoniam luctuosissimis illis temporibus ad juvenes christiana pietate 
ac timore Domini, qui est initium sapientia, informandos, doctrinaque 
& scientiis instruendos pracipue in Collegiis, Scholisque publicis 
Ciericorum Regularium Societati Jesu opera uti in primis opportunun 
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ubi arbitrabatur. Nos ex muaneris Nostri Pastorali debito piis tam 
Illustris Princ pis desideris, qua ad majorem Dei gloriam, animaram- 
que salutem unice spectabant, morem gerere exoptantes Nostras 
litteras pro Russiaco imperio datas, ad utriusque Sicilia Regnum ex- 
tendimus novis in simili forma Brevis litteris incipientibus Per a/ias exe 
peditis die triges'ma Jui Anni Domini MillesimiOctingentesimi Quarti. 

Pro ejusdem Societatis Jesu restitutione ananimi fere totius Chris- 
tiani Orbis concensu instantes, urgentesque petitiones a Venerabilibus 
Fatribus Archiepiscopis & Episcopis, atque ab omnium insignium 
Personarum Ordine & Cztu quotidie ad nos deferuntur; prasertim 
postquam fama ubique vulgata est uberrimorum fructuum, quos hxc 
socie'as in memoratis Regionibus protulerat, queque prolis in dies 
crescentis foecuyda, Dominicum Agnum latissime ornatura, et dila- 
tatura putabatur. - 

Dispersio ipsa Japidum Sanctuarii ob recentes calamitates, et 
Vicissitudines, quas deflere potius yuvat, quam in memoriam revocare, 
fatiscens disciplina regularium Ordinum (Religionis et Ecclesiz 
Catholice splendor et columen), quibus nuné reparandis cogitationes 
cureque nostra diriguntur, efflagitant, ut tam xquis et communibus 
votis assensum nostrum prebeamus. Gravissimi enim criminis in 
conpectu Deireos nos esse crederemus, si in tantis Reipublice 
necessitatibus, ea salutaria auxilia adhibere negligere mus, quee singu- 
lari Providentia Deus nobis suppeditat, et si nos, in Petri Navicola 
assiduis turbinibus agitata et concussa collocati, expertes et validos, 
qui sese nobis offerint, remiges ad frangendos pelagi naufragium 
nobis, et exitium quovis momento minitantis flactus, respuererus, 

Tot ac tantis rationum momentis, tamque gravibus causis animum 
nostrum moventibus id exequi tandem statuimus, quod in ipso Ponti- 
ficatus nostri exordio vehementer optabamus. Postquam igitur 
Divinum auxilium ferventibus precibus imploravimus, suffragiis et 
consiliis plurimum venerabiliom Fratrum nostroram Sancta Romane 
Ecclesi# Cardinaliom auditis, ex certa scleotia, deyue Apostolicae 
Potestatis, plenitudine ordinare et statueri decrevimus, uti revera hac 
Nostra perp.tuo valitura constitutione ordinamus et statuimus, ut 
omnes concessiones et facultates, a nobis pro Russiaco Imperio, et 
Utriusque Sicilie Regno unice date, nunc extense intelligantur, et 
per extensis habeantur, sicut vere eas extendimus, ad totum nostrum 
Statum Ecclesiasticum, que ad omuvs alios status et ditiones. 
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Quare concedimus et indulgemus dilecto filio presbytero Thaddeo 
Borzozowski, moderno preposito Generali Societatis Jesu, aliusque ab 
eo legitime deputatis, omnes necessarias, et opportunas facultates, 
ad nostrum et sedis Apostolicze beneplacitum, ut in cunctis przfatis 
statibus et ditionibus omnes illos, qui regularem ordinem Societatis 
Jesu admitti et cooptari petent, admittere et cooptare libere ac licite 
valeant ; qui in una vel pluribus domibus, in una vel pluribus col- 
legiis, in una vel pluribus provinciis, sub preepositi generalis pro 
tempore existentis obedientia conjuncti, et prou res feret, distributi, 
ad prescriptum regula Sancti Ignatis de Loyala, Apostolici Pauli 
Tertii constitutionibus approbate et confirmate, suam accomodent 
vivendi rationem: concedimus etiam et declaramus, quod pariter 
juventuti Catholice Religionis rudimenti erudiendz ac probis moribus 
instituendz operam dare, nec non seminaria et collegia regere, et 
consentientibus, atque adprobantibus ordinariis locorum in quibus 
eos degere contigerit, confessiones audire, verbum Dei predicare, 
et sacramenta administrare libere et licite valeant: omnia vero col- 
legia, domus, provincias, sociosque sic conjunctos, at quos in pos- 
terum conjungi et aggregari contigerit, jam nunc sub immediata 
nostra et hujus Apostolicae sedis tutela, praesidio, et obedientia rece- 
pimus ; nobis et Romanis Pontificibus successoribus nostris reser- 
vantes ac praescribere, qual ad eamdem Societatem magis magisque 
constabiliendam et communiendam, et ab abusibus, si forte (quod 
Deus avertat) irrepserint, repurgandam, statuere ac prescr.bere visum 
fuerit expedire. 

Omnes vero et singulos superiores, Prapositos, Rectores, Socios, 
et Alumnos qualescumque hujus restituta Societatis, quantum in 
Domino possumus, commonefacimus et exhortamus, ut in omni 
loco ac tempore sese fideles Asseclas, et imitatores tanti sui parentis 
et institutores exhibeant, regulam ab ipso conditam et pra@o...ptam 
accurate observent, et utilia monita ac consilia, que filiis sui tradidit, 
SUMMO studin eveqni conantur. 

Denique dilecti in Christo filiis Illustribus et Nobilibus viris, prin- 
cipibus ac Dominis temporalibus, nec non venerabilibus Fratribus 
Archiepiscopis et Episcopis, aliisque in quasis dignitate constitutis 
sepedictam Societatem Jesu et singula illios socios plurimum in 
Domino commendamus, eosque exhortamur, ac rogamus, non solum 
ne eos inquictari a quocumque permittant, ac patiantur, sedut benigne 
illos, ut decet, et cum charitate suscipiant. 
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Decernentes presentes litteras, et in eis contenta quacumque 
semper ac perpetuo, firma, valida et efficacia existere, et fore, suos- 
que plenarios, et integros effectus sortiri et obtinere, et ab illis, ad 
qos spectat, et pro tempore quandocumque spectabii inviolabiliter ob- 
servarti debere, sicque, et non aliter per quoscumque Judices quavis 
potestate fungentes judicari et definiri pariter debere: ac irritum, et 
inane si secus super his a quoquam quavis auctoritate scienter vel ig- 
noranter contigerit attentari. 

Non obstantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibus Apostolicis, ac- 
presertim supra memoratis litteris in forma Brevis felicis recordationis 
Clementis XIV. incipientibus: Dominus ac Redembtor noster, sub 
annulo piscatoris expeditis die vigesima prima Julii Anni Domini 
millesi septingentesimi  tertii, quibus ad premissovum effectum 
expresse ac speciatim intendimus derogare, caterisque contrariis qui- 
buscumque. 

Volumus autem, ut earundem presentium litteraram transcriptis, 
sive exemplis, etiam impressis, manu alicujus notarii publici sub- 
scriptis, et sigillo personz in ecclesiastica dignitate constituta munitis, 
eadem prorsus fides in judicio et extra adhibeatur, que ipsis prasen- 
tibus adhiberentur, si forent exhibitz vel ostensz. 

Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam noste ordina- 
tionis, statuti, extensionis, concessionis, indulti, declarationis, fa- 
cultatis, receptionis, reservationis, moniti, exhortationis, decreti, et 
derogationis infringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire ; si quis autem 
hoc attentare praesumpserit indignationem Omnipotentis Dei, ac 
Beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum ejus se noverit incursum. 

Datum Romz apud Sanctam Mariam Majorem; anno Incarna- 
tionis Dominice millesimo octingentesimo quartodecimo septimo 
{dus Augusti, Pontificatus nostri anno quintodecimo, 

A. CARD. PRO-DATARIUS. 
R. CARD. BRASCHI HONESTI. 
VISA 
De Curia D. Testa, 
Luco 4 Plumbi, 
F. LAVIZZARIUS, 
Registrata in Secretaria Brevium, 
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Bull of Pope Pius VIL. for the Restoration of the Order of Jesuits. 
(Transl.tion ) 
Pius, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God, (for the perpetual 
commemoration of the Deed.) 

Ir having pleased the Almighty God to confide to our humble 
person, notwithstanding the littleness of our deserts and abilities, 
the care of all the charches,* we feel it our duty to employ all the 
aids in our power, and which the mercy of the Divine Providence 
has placed at our disposal, in order that we may be able, as far as 
the changes of times and places will allow, to relieve the spiritual 
wants of the Catholic world, without any distinction of people and 
nations. 

Anxious to fulfil the duty of our Apostolic ministry, as soon as 
Francis Kareu, (then living) and other secular priests resident for 
many years in the vast empire of Russia, once members of the 
company of Jesus, suppressed by Clement the XIV. of happy 
memory, had implored our permission to unite in a body for the pur- 
pose of being able to apply themselves more easily, and in confor- 
mity with their institution, to the instruction of youth in retigion 
and good morals, to devote themselves to preaching, to confession, 
and the administration of the other sacraments: we felt it our duty 
more willingly to comply with their prayer, inasmuch as the then 
reigning Emperor Paul I, had warmly recommended the said priests 
in his gracions dispatch, dated the 11th of August 1800, in which, 
after setting forth his special regard for them, he declared to us, 





* As his holiness lays claim to infallibility, it would be highly 
presumptuous, if not heretical, to call in question the truth of any 
assertion which he may be pleased to make. But, still, as the 
school of adversity in which his holiness has had the advantage to 
pass some years, must, we should think, have taught him some 
wisdom, it might have been expected that, if even out of pity only to 
those heretical protestants, to whom he has been principally in- 
debted for the recovery of his papal crown, he would have con- 
descended to have produced from the sacred writings his patent of pre- 
cedency, by which “ the care of all the churches” was conferred on 


his most humble head. 
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that it would be aggreeable to him, to see the company of Jesus 
established in his empire, under our authority —And we on our side 
considering attentively the great advantages which those vast regions 
might thence derive, considering likewise how usefal those eccle- 
siastics, whose morals and doctrine were equally tried, would be 
to the Catholic religion, thought fit to second the wish of so great 
and beneficent a Prince. 

In consequence, by our brief, dated the 7th of March, 1801, we 
granted to the said Francis Kareu and his colleagues residing in Russia, 
or who should repair thither from other countries, power to form 
themselves into a body or congregation of the Company of Jesus, and 
to unite in one or more houses, to be pointed out by their superior, 
provided these houses be situated within the Russian empire. It 
pleased us on that occasion, likewise, to name and appoint the said 
Francis Kareu, General of the congregation; and we authorized them 
to re-assume and to follow the rule of St. Ignatius of Loyola, ap- 
proved and confirmed by the constitutions of Paul III. our predecessor 
of happy memory, in order that the companions, religiously united, 
might freely engage in the instruction of youth in religion and learn- 
ing; in directing seminaries and colleges ; and with the consent of 
the ordinary, in confessing, preaching the word of God, and in 
administering the sacraments. By the same brief, we received the 
congregation of the Company of Jesus under our immediate protec 
tion and dependence, reserving to ourselves and our successors, the 
prescription of every thing that might appear to us proper to conso- 
lidate, to defend it, and purge it from any abuses or corruption that 
might creep within it; and for this purpose, we expressly abrogated 
such other apostolical constitution, statutes, privileges, and indul- 
gences, granted in contradiction to these concessions, especially the 
Apostolic Letters of Clement XIV. our predecessor, which begin with 
the words Dominus ac Redemtor noster, only in so far as they were 
contrary to our brief, beginning Catholice, and which was given only 


for the Russian empire. , 

We had not long ordained the above things for the Russian empire, 
when we thought proper to extend the same favour to the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, on the warm request of our dear son in Jesus 
Christ, Ferdinand, King of that nation, who begged that the Com- 
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pany of Jesus might be re-established in his dominions and states, as it 
had been in Russia. This prayer he made from a conviction that in 
those deplorable times, the Jesuits were instructors most capable of 
forming youth to Christian piety and the fear of God, which is the 
beginning of wisdom, and to instruct them in the sciences and 
belle-letters. The duty of our pastoral charge leading us to second 
the pious wishes of these illustrious monarchs, and having only in 
view the glory of God and the salvation of souls, we, by our brief, 
beginning Peralias, and dated the 30:h of July, 1804, extended to 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies the same concessions which we had 
made for the Russian empire. 

The Catholic world demands with unanimous voice the re-esta- 
blishment of the Company of Jesus. We daily receive to this effect 
the most pressing petitions from our venerable brethren, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and the most distinguished persons, especially 
since the abundant fruits which this Company has prodaced in the 
above countries have been generally known. The dispersion even of 
the stones of the sanctuary in the recent calamities, (which it is 
better now to deplore than to repeat ; the annihilation of the disci- 
pline of the regular order, (the glory and support of religion, and the 
Catholic church,) to the restoration of which all our thoughts are at 
present directed, require that we should accede to a wish so just and 
general. 

We should deem ourselves guilty of a great crime towards God, 
if, amidst the dangers of the Christian Republic, we neglected the 
aids which the special Providence of God has put at our di-posal ; and 
if placed in the bark of Peter, tossed and assailed by continual storms, 
we refused to employ the vigorous and experienced rowers who vo- 
lunteer their services, in order to break the waves of a sea which 
threatens every moment shipwreck and death. Decided by these 
motives, so numerous and powerful, we have resolved to do now 
what we could have wished to have done at the commencement of 
our Pontificate. After having by fervent prayers implored the Divine 
assistance, after having taken the advice and counsel of a great 
number of our venerabie brothers, the Cardinals of the Holy Romat 
church, we have decreed, with full knowledge, in virtue of the plenitude 
of Apostolic power, and with perpetual validity, that all the concessions 
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and powers granted by us solely to the Russian empire and the king - 
dom of the Two Sicilies, shall henceforward extend to all our Eccle- 
Sjastical states, and also to all other states. We, therefore, concede and 
grant to our well-bel.ved son, Taddeo Barzozowski, at this time 
General of the Company of Jesus, and to the other members of that 
Company lawfully delegated by him, all suitable and necessary powers, 
in order that the said states may freely and lawfully receive all those 
who shall wish to be admitted into the regular order of the Company 
of Jesus, who, under the authority of the General, ad interim, shall 
be admitted and distributed, according to opportunity, in one or more 
houses, one or more colleges, and one er more provinces, where 
they shall conform their mode of life to the rules prescribed by St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, approved and confirmed by the constitutions of 
Paul III. We declare besides, and grant power, that they may freely 
and lawfully apply themselves to the education of youth in the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic faith, to form them to good morals, and to 
direct colleges and seminaries ; we authorize them to hear confessions, 
to preach the word of God, and to administer the sacraments in the 
places of their residence, with the consent and approbation of the 
ordinary. We take unser our tutelage, under our immediate obedi- 
ence and that of the Holy See, all the colleges, houses, provinces, 
and members of this order, and all those who shall join it ; always 
reserving to ourselves and the Roman Pontiffs our successors, to 
prescribe and direct all that we may deem it our duty to prescribe and 
direct, to consolidate the said Company more and more, to render 
it stronger, and to purge it of abuses, should they ever creep in, 
which God avert. It now remains for us to exhort, with all our 
heart, and in the name of our Lord, all superiors, provincials, rec- 
tors, companions, and novices, of this re-established society, to shew 
themselves at all times, and io all places, faithful imitators of their 
father ; that they exactly observe the rule prescribed by their great 
founder ; and that they obey, with an always increasing zeal, the 
useful advices, and salutary counsels which he has left to his children. 
In fine, we recommend strongly, in the Lord, the Company and 
all its members to our dear sons in Jesus Christ, the illustrious and 
noble Princes and Lords temporal, as well as to our venerable brothers, 
the Archbishops and Bishops, and to all those who are placed in ate 
Aprrenpix Antisac. Review, Vol. 48. Yy 
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thority: we exhort, we conjure them, not only not to suffer that 
these religious persons be in any way molested, but to watch that they 
be treated with al] due kindness and charity, 

We ordain that the present letters be inviolably observed, according 
to their form and honour, in all time coming; that they enjoy their 
full and entire effect ; that they shall never be submitted tothe judg- 
ment or revision of any Judge, with whatever power he may le 
znvested—declaring null and void any regulation made to encroach on 

«the present our pontifical determination, either knowingly or from 
ignorance ; and this, notwithstanding any apostolical constitutions and 
ordinances, especially the Brief of Clement XIV. of happy memory, 
beginning with the words Dominus ac Redemptor noster, issued under 
the seal of the Fisherman, on the 22d of July, 1773, which we ex- 
pressly abrogate, as far as contrary to the present order. 

It is also our will that the same credit be paid to copies, whether 
in manuscript or printed, of our present Brief, as to the original 
itself, provided they have the signature of some notary public, and 
the seal of some ecclesiastical dignitary ; that no one be permitted to 
infringe upon, or by any audacious temerity to oppose any part of this 
ordinance : and should any one take upon himself to attempt it, let 
him know that he will thereby incur the indignation of Almighty 
God, and of the holy Apostles, Peter and Paul. 
7th of August, . 

7~. ldus Augusti, ™ 

the year of our Lord, 1814, and the 15th of our Pontificate. 
(Signed) A. CARD. PRO-DATARIUS. 
R. CARD. BRASCHI HONESTI. 
Visa 
De Curia D. Testa. 
(L.S.) Registered, F. LAVIZZARIUS. 





Given at Rome, at Santa Maria Maggiore, on the 


We congratulate the Roman Catholic world on this renovation of 
vigour in the head of their church. In the plenitude of his 
Apostolical authority this Pontiff restores an order, which, rather 
more than half a century ago, excited, by its intrigues of every kind, 
the greatest alarm throughout Catholic Europe, and which was 
then actually proscribed and suppressed, in one of the most extensive 
and most powerful Catholic kingdoms. We admit, however, that 
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his Holiness acts with the usual policy of the Holy See, in securing 
to the church of Rome such a host of formidable allies, who, spread 
over Europe, may, in the nineteenth century, vie with the Metho- 
dists of England, in restoring the inestimable blessings of former 
ages. No doubt, the Pope expects to recover the power which some 
of his brighter predecessors, Hitpespranp for instance, enjoyed. 
His Holiness may rely, with implicit confidence, on the zealous, 
if not able, co-operation of those two Romish worthies, the two 
Ferdinands, of Spain and of Naples. Good worthy Princes, they 
have pinned their faith on the sleeve of his Holiness; they will not 
tax their intellects for pretexts for incredulity ; but willpiously submit 
themselves and their good subjects to the obedience of the Holy See ; 
resigning to the humbie fisherman, not only their will, but their ser- 
vices, their understanding,—that is, the very small portion of intellect 
with which it has pleased Providence to endow them. These Kings 
are fit sudjects of the Pore. Let their crowns bend to the tiara ; 
let their ears and their families be open to the blessed disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola, and of St. Dominick. By the joint efforts of the 
Jesuits and the Inquisition, there may be hopes of restoring Europe 
to the same state, in which it was placed in the middle ages, when 
Faith rode triumphant over Piety, when the light of reason was 
obscured by the spiritual torcli which the Holy Father held over 
*€ all the churches,” 
shrine of human = infallibility! His Holiness displays consummate 
ability in his resolution to exempt his favourite order from the profane 


and when intellect bowed submissive at the 


jurisdiction of civil tribunals; in asserting his pre-eminence over al] 
earthly power ; and in establishing an influence and au hority in every 
Catholic kingdom, not only independent of, but superior to, their 
nominal heads! This is conduct most appropriate, most consistent, 
most becoming, “‘ THE Servant ov THE Servants OF Gop!!! 
Surely it would be very much infra dignitatem apostolicam, to subject 
the letters of such a personage to the revision of human judges ; and 
what right can human judges have to question the productions of an 
infallible pen. It is only for one infallible to question or to abrogate 
the acts of another infallible—and, therefore, it is that the infallible 
Pius rhs Sevenvu is the only person who could presume to abrogate 
the act of the infallible Clement THe FourTgentH.—EpiTor. 
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Memoria Giurisdizionale. 


Fino da’ tempi della Repubblica Fiorentina il Governo fu sempre 
vigilantissimo, ché non restassero mai lesi i diritti sovrani da veruna 
Autorita, e specialmente dalla Corte di Roma, non permettendo, che 
alcun atto di Potenza straniera potesse eseguirsi in Toscana senza la 
licenza dei Signori ; che non si prendesse possesso di Benefizio senza 
Ja stessa licenza ; e tenendo ferma la massima, che la nomina ai Ves- 
covadi cadesse nella persona prescelta dal Governo. 

Venuto a stabilirsi i! principato, Cosimo I. istitui una_particolar 
Segre‘eria detta della Giurisdizione, affidata in origine al celebre Lelio 
Tore!li, destinata espressamente a preservare i diritti della Sovranita 
da’ ogni attentato di qualunque Autorita Estera. 

Questa Segreteria della Giurisdizione & sempre esistita fino all’ 
epoca dell’ invasione Francese, ed attaulmente trovasi ripristinata. 

Molte misure faron prese sotto il Governo Austriaco per ritenere 
nei suoi confini la Giurisdizione Ecclesiastica, e riparare al danno 
del’ emissione rispettabile di danaro, che, per tanti titoli, passava 
dalla Toscana alla Corte Pontificia. 

Si comincid colla legge d’Ammortizzazione, vegliante tuttora, che 
limitd gli acquisti della chiesa, dichiarando manimorte, incapaci d'ac- 
quistare, ogni corpo morale, ed ogni individuo legato con voti reli- 
giosi. 

Fu quindi interamente abolita Ja giurisdizione delle Curie Vescovili 
negli affari di giustizia, e transportata ai Tiibunali laici, riservata alle 
Curie la cognizione soltanto degli affari meri spirituali, e di coscenza ; 
e quanto alla pretesa immunita degli ecclesiastici, furono obbligati 
i Vescovi a delegare, una volta per sempre, la Joro autorita su i medesi- 
mi ai rispettivi Tribuanali laicali ; ond’ é che gli Ecclesiastici, come 
qualanque altro suddito, sono sottoposti alle missure di giustizia, e di 
polizia delle magistrature secolari. 

Rimase soppresso il Tribunale del!’ Inquisizione, come poco 
coerente alla mansuetudine della Chiesa, e gia reso inoperoso. 

Le regole della Caneelleria Apostolica con tutte le conseguenze, 
che ne venivano per attirare a Roma la collazione della maggior parte 
dei Benefizj, restarono affatto proscritte, e restituita ai Vescovi la 
facoltA di conferirli, in qualunque tempo e modo ne seguisse la 
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vacanza; € siccome non poteva praticarsi |’ istesso in rapporto ai 
Benefizi Concistoriali, ne venne ordinata la soppressione per prov- 
vedere con i loro fondi le parocchie le pid bisognose, 

Quanto poi alle Mense Vescovili & stato sempre tenuto fermo il 
diritto, che la nomina Papale debba cadere sul sogetto primo nominato 
nella terna che dal Principe si presenta al Santo Padre 

All’ istesso oggetto di sussidiare le parocchie, si fecero servire i 
capitali, ¢ le rendite delle Compagnis Laicali e di diversi corpi religiosi 
soppressi. 

Si fissd una eta pitt matura di quella stabilita dal Concilio di Trento 
per la professione religiosa, e fu tolta ai superiorie Generali esteri 
ogni influenza su i conventi di Toscana. 

Si obligarono i Vescovi a dar la nota, e sottoporre alla Sovrana ap- 
provazione, quegl’ individu che si volevano promuovere agli ordini 
sacri ; ué fu permesso ad alcun Vescovo di pubbiicar colle stampe ve- 
runa Pastorale 0 Enciclica, senza Ja revisiopee ji annuenza del Go- 
verno. 

Si ebbe cura principalmente di tener fermo il Regio Exequatur per 
ogni Brevee dispensa proveniente da Roma, esi andd pid oltre, vie- 
tando ai sudditi d'impetrarne dalla Corte Pontificia senza preventiva 
permissione, 

Al diritto di Regalia competente ai Sovrani su i vacanti dei Benefiz), 
fu provveduto mediante | instituzione dell’ economato Regio su tutti i 
Benefizii vacanti 0 sospesi, con la dichiarazione, che gli avanzi non 
fossero dovuti al nuovo Rettore se nou quando non ne fosse stato dis- 
posto dal Geverno ; ¢ questa misura si estese anche alle Mense Vescovili 
sulle qualiresid, per concordato, inibito a] Papa di imporre pensioni, 
fuoriche sulle due pid ricche Mense di Pisa e d’ Arezzo, con ja condi- 
zione che i pensionati fossero designati dal Principe. 

Queste massime adottate e tenute in vigore sotto il governd Aus- 
triaco, soflrirono qualche alterazione durante il governo Borbonico, 
ne per questo rimase distrutto l’antico sistema di Legislazione giuris- 
dizionale, che riprende forza attualmente quanto lo permettono le 
circostanze dei tempi, e la confusione delle cose, sconyolte per le 


passate vicende. 


Li 23 Febbrajo, 1815. 
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Delivered to me as the regulations of the Tuscan Government, by 
order of the Secretary of State charged with the Foreign Affairs, 
Monsieur Fossombroni. Je 
(Signed) BURGHERSH. 
15th March, 1815. 


A Memorial on the Tuscan Legislation in Ecclesiastical matters. 
- (Translation.) 

Ever since the time of the Florentine republic, the Tuscan Go- 
vernment has been extremely watchful that no authority whatever, 
partrculariy that of the Court of Rome, should infringe on its sove- 
reign rights ‘Yo -+this end no act or decision of foreign powers were 
allowed to be carried into execution within the Tuscan territory, 
without the previous permission or licence of the Lords, (Signori ;) 
nor could any ecclesiastical living be taken possession of, without a 
similar license, it being held as an unquestionable maxim, that the 
nomination to all vacant sees, should invariably fall on the individual 
selected by government. 

After the erection of Tuscany into a principality, Cosimo [. esta- 
blished a particular office of surispiction, which name it bore, 
filled, in the first instance, by the celebrated Lelio Torelli ;* and 
purposely intended for the preservation of the Prince's sights from 
any altempts that might be made upon them by foreign pow rs. 

This office of Jurisdiction existed until the period of the French 
invasion, and has since been re-established. 

Various measures have been adopted at different periods by the 
Austrian Government, in order to retain in its own hands tbe Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiciion, and thus repair the injury caused by the con- 
siderable emission of money, which, under a thousand pretexts, found 
its way from Tascany to the Pontifical Court. 

The first of these measures was the law of Amortizzuzione, now 
jin force, by which the acquisitions of the Church were limited ; and 
all persons or religious bodies, bound by Ecclesiastical vows, were 





* A celebrated Florentine Jurisconsult and Statesman, who flou- 
rished in the beginning of the 16th century. He publicheda revised 
edition of the Pandects. 
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thereby declared as mainmort (manimorte) and incapable of acquiring 
property. 

The next step was that of abolishing the jurisdiction of the Epis- 
copal Courts in matters of pure justice, transferring it to the Civil 
Tribunals ; the former retaining simply the power of taking cog- 
nizance of spiritual affairs, and of matters of conscience. As to 
what regards the pretended immunity of the Ecclesiastics, the 
Bishops were directed to transfer their authority over them, once for 
all, to the respective Courts at Civil Law ; so that every Ecclesiastic, 
in common with all other citizens, has been equally subject to 
the measures of justice and police, exerted by the secular magis- 
trates. ~ 

The tribunal of the Inquisition was suppressed, as incoherent with 
the benignity of the Church, and as inefficient. 

The regulations of the Apostolic Chancery, with all the con- 
sequences thereof, established for the purpose of drawing to Rome 
the revenue of the greater number of livings, were wholly abolished, 
and the faculty of disposing of them, at whatever time, and in 
whatever manner the vacancy might occur, was restored to the 
Bishop. The same measure, however, could not be applied to the 
consistorial livings, and they were consequently suppressed, and their 
funds destined for the relief of the parishes most in need of it. 

In regard to the Episcopal Tacles,* or Revenues, it has always 
been insisted upon asaright, that the Pope's nomination to them, 
should fall on the first named in the list of three individhals proposed 
by the Prince to the Holy Father, for that effect. 

. The capitals and Income of the Lay Companies, and of several 
religious orders, which had been suppressed, were likewise applied 
to the same end of relieving the parishes which stood most in 
want. 

A maturer age, than had been determined by the Council of 
Trent, was fixed upon as the period for making religious vows ; and 
all kind of influence over the Convents in Tuscany was taken away 
from the Superiors and Generals of the same Orders, belonging to 


foreign nations. 


—_— 





* Mensa Veseovile, means the maintenance, properly speaking, of 
the Bishop—his Family and Chapter—alias his Revenue. 
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The Bishops were directed to present a list of, and to solicit the 
Prince's approbation for the individuals who intended to take orders 
nor were any of the Bishops allowed to print and publish any Pas- 
toral Oration, or Circular Letter, without the previous revision, and 
permission of Government. 

It was moreover insisted upon, that briefs and dispensations 
coming from Rome, should immediately be furnished with the 
Regium exequatiur; and the subjects were farther enjoined, not to 
ask for any more such dispensations or briefs, without previous per- 
mission. 

As to the right of Regalia belonging tothe Sovereign over vacant 
livings, a provision was imade by instituting a Royal Board of Eco- 
nomy, under the care of which, 2!! such 'vings were placed ; with a 
full declaration, that the arrea: should » ot be considered as due to the 
newly appointed Rector, except in such cases where the Government 
had not otherwise disposed of them. This measure was extended to 
the Fpiscopa! Revenues, upon which the Pope was, by a Concordat, 
forbad to impose any. pension, except on the two richest, namely, 
those of Pisa and Arezzo; and even in respect to these two, the 
pensioners. were to be named by the Prince. * 7 

These laws, adopted and held in force by the Austrian Government, 
suffered some alteration under the administration of the Bourbons ; 
but never did a complete subversion take place of that ancient system 
of juridical Legislation, which is again called into action at this 
moment, as far as the circumstances of the times, and the confusion 
of things, from past events, will permit so to do. 

23d February, 1815. 





° 
Delivered to me as the regulations of the Tuscan Government, by 


order of the Secretary of State charged with the Foreign affairs, 
Monsieur Fossombroni. 
(Signed) BURGHERSH. 
15th March, 1815. 
We earnestly recommend this important document to the serious 
attention of our readers, who will there find that the Irish Papists 
are allowed greater liberty, even in spiritual matters, under our Pro- 
testant Government, than are enjoyed by the Catholics under & 
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Catholic Prince! Bishops in Ireland print or publish, without 
molestation, controul, or previous revision, what pastoral orations 
or circular letters they please, as oar friend Dr. Troy can testify. But 
even this will not satisfy them, for they insist on reserving to the 
Pope, a foreign Prince, tha’ power of nomination and appointment 
to spiritual benefices, which, in many Catholic countries, are 
exercised by the King. The truth is, that there exists not, except 
possibly in Spaia, such ignorant, credulous, and bigotted, Papists, as 
are to be iound in Ireland !—Epiror. 


ee 


Mischievous Remarks on the present state of Ireland, attributed to 
an Irish Judge. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Six, 
Tue factious efforts which were used last year to give publicity in 
Great Britain, to the spcech on which the following remarks were 
made, induce me to request you to insert them in your patriotic work, 
as their circulation has been limitted to Ireland. They will be pe- 
rused with much satisfaction by your readers, and the public will 
feel grateful to you for the insertion of them in your review. Why 
notice has not been taken of this strange proceeding, has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for. 
Y. 
. London, 
July 8th, 1815. 








To the Viceroy, the Protestant and Roman Catholic Absentee Nobility, 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic Landlords, the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Grand Jurors, the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Magistrates, and the Peasantry of Ireland, 

The following Review and Examination of the statements, rea- 
soning, and opinions, contained in the mis-reported charge of the 
Hon. Mr, Justice Fiercuer, to the Grand Jurors of Wexford, is, 
with great deference to public opinion, eaceepen 

‘* AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 
I wave read in two public prints, (the Dublin Evening Post, and 
Freeman's Journal) papers purporting to be reports of a speech said 
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to be addressed to the grand jurors of the county of Wexford, by the 
honourable Mr. Justice Fietcher:—and viewing those reports as 
libels---first, on the nobility, and Protestant and Roman Catholic 
magistrates, landlords, and grand jurors of Ireland---secondly, On 
the peasantry---thirdly, On the laws of the empire---and fourthly, 
On their able and luminous, and eloquent expounder, the revered 
and venerable Judge himself—I will endeavour to expose the de- 
famer, with a view to rescue his lordship from the injury his cha- 
racter would suffer should this imputed charge remain unanswered ; 
and next, I will endeavour to convince those of the people of 
Ireland who are disaffected, and may have been misled by this falsely. 
reported charge, that the law, the govertiment, and the magistracy, 
by whom their persons, their lives, and their properties, are protected, 
are entitled to their entire respect and veneration; and I will also 
beg leave to offer such observations in contradiction to the false re- 
port of the charge, as do at present occur to my mind, with an ar- 
dent and sincere hope, that they will be an encoutagement, and 
lead to prosecutions, as well by his majesty’s attorney general, as 
by.the honourable and learned Judge himself; as well against the 
writer, if he can be found, as against the printers, who have slan- 
dered a Judge, whose hatred of disloyalty, and love for the consti- 
tution, in church and state, every man who has the honour and the 
happiness to be intimately acquainted with him, and with his prin- 
ciples, can attest. I trust the amiable and humane Judge will not 
suffer the meekness or the gentleness of his mind, or the generosity, 
the, benevolence, and the softness of his heart, to influence and 
guide his conduct. In such a case as the present, milky softness 
would be abused---in such a case, strict and stern justice should be 
administered. I trust and hope he will be sensible, that mildness and 
forbearance, in such a case as the present, would hold out a dangerous 
encouragement. I trust his lordship’s conviction will be, that he will 
err, if he shall think it best te treat with silent contempt his slanderers ; 
I trust he will, on the contrary, think that such a course would bring 
into unmerited discredit the sacred character of the bench, assailed 
as it now is through his dignified person, through the person of one 
ef its brightest ornaments; in a word, through the person, need 
Y say more, of the venerable Mr. Justice Fletcher ?---and resolved 
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as Tam, as far as in my power, to assist him in punishing this mis- 
reporter, [ will go through the false mis-statement, paragraph by 
paragraph, intending to expose, as I go along, its falsehood and 
extreme unworthiness, 

In my comments, however, I will advert only to those parts of 
this false report which I shall deem important, passing over its repeti- 
tions and prolixity, (faults it appears eminently to possess,) obviously 
from an over-ardent zeal of the mis-reporter to inculcate amongst 
the lower orders his principles. 

The very first paragraph in this imputed speech shews its falsehood, 
for its makes the learned Judge to say, “ that he congratulates the 
grand jurors of Wexford upon the appearance of the state of the 
county,” repeating and emphatically dwelling on the word “‘ appear- 
ance ;" adding. as the cause of his ignorance, and the consequent adop- 
tion of that word, “ that he had no means whatever of knowing any 
thing,” (these are the mis-reporter’s own words,) ‘* except 
from the Calendar-” and this ‘‘ appearance,” this admitted want of 
information, except from the calendar, is the reporter's foundation 
for the asserted speech of a learned Judge, which occupies seven co- 
lumns of anewsp»per. The writer next makes the Judge to bestow 
the highest praise on the county (Wexford) fer the excellencies he 
enumerates ; until, as he observes, the sudden and unexpected ex- 
plosion, alluding to the rebellion of 1798 ; and then he states, that 
the Judge had, “ asthe conductor of state prosecutions, enjoyed 
peculier opportunities for the acquisition of knowledge which other 
men did not enjoy, whereby,” as he stated, ‘* he became acquainted 
with the state of things in the county, and how that explosion was 
produced.” Having then shewn that the learned Judge was acquaint- 
ed with the secrets of the government, and that he had been its 
confidential and legal adviser, as the advocate and leading counsel 
on behalf of the crown on state prosecutions, the writer drawsa 


veil over the events of those days, and expresses a wish for conceal-. 


ment of the causes of the rebellion; which it were to be wished, 
since he adverted to the subject, he had not concealed, because that 
an exposure of the causes and origin of the rebellion by a person 
acquainted therewith, as an adviser of the crown, might have beep. 
attended with good consequences, inasmuch as the seeds sown in 
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1798 have not been yet eradicated, and the town and county of 
Wexford were, as is well known, in the possession, and under the 
command, of the United Irishmen during the rebellion of 1798; 
for which reason | am of opinion, that an exposure in the town of 
Wexford of the true causes of the origin of that horrible rebellion, 
might have had an wholesome effect. 

The next paragraph is eminently illustrative of the observations 
already submitted, tending, as it does, to shew the falsehood and the 
ignorance, and the folly also, of the mis-reporter---for what does he 
now mike the Learned Judge to say? Why, “ that having been 
absent from the county of Wexford for twelve years, with one ex- 
ception, when he did not, as is stated, sit on the Crown Bench ; he 
could, however, with the greatest truth say, he never saw the 
county more tranquil.”’---And here it should be remaiked, that the 
moment before, and on the very commencement, the writer professed 
utter and absolute ignorance of the state of the county, save and ex- 
cept the knowledge which the calendar afforded. After, then, this 
acknowledged absence of twelve years, after this acknowledged 
absence of knowledge, what does this falsifier make the acute and 
the accurate Judge to say ? I will now give you the mis-reporter's own 
words, ‘‘ That he could, with the greatest truth say, that at no period 
from his earliest acquaintance with the county, down to the present 
day, did he remember to have seen it in more profound tranquillity, 
more perfect peace, more complete security.” See, then, I say, the 
absurdity in which this foolish writer has involved the Learned Judge. 
First, he makes him peculiarly acquainted with the county, its polities, 
and its principles, as the conductor of state prosecutions, asserting 
him to be the counsel chosen by the government, when his (the 
Judge's) known friend and patron, Lord Clare, as is now presumed 
to be, was at the head of the law ; then he shews, by an absence of 
twelve years, that that personal knowledge had totally ceased---then 
he shews the Judge's otter ignorance of the county, avowed at the 
very moment of the delivery of the inyputed speech, by these em- 
phatic words: ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, I congratulate you 
upon the appearance of the state of your county ; I say appearance, 
because I have no means whatever of knowing any thing upon the 
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subject, except from the calendar ;” and almost in the next line this 
writer makes a broad and unqualified averment, not lightly, but 
deliberately, and, as is stated, with the greatest truth expressed, 
“* That in his (the Judge's) experience of the county for thirty years," 
(that county which the rebels possessed, and where, 7 would remark, 
the rebellion triumphed), he never knew it, says his mis-reporter, 
‘* more profoundly tranquil, more perfectly secure, more peaceable, 
than at the present day.” 

The Learned Judge is next made to rely on other grounds for his 
knowledge of the county beside the calendar : and what are his new 
documents ? The Wexford Journals of March and April. This 
writer has broadly stated an assertion I cannot believe, that a Judge, 
in his address to the Grand Inquest of the County, founded his 
charge in part upon advertisements in the Wexford Journals. Such a 
proceeding would be, it would seem, a prodigy ip the administration 
of justice, and such as no man, acquainted with Judge Fletcher, 
could impute to him, Yet the writer himself (I must say, ill-intend- 
ing towards Mr. Justice Fletcher) asserts, that the Judge made a speech 
of seven columns length, as a charge to the Grand Jurors of Wexford, 
founding it upon two sources only of knowledge, those specified, 
viz. the Calendar, and the Wexford Journals of March and April. 
I would now ask this writer, by what known officer of the law these 
documents, the Wexford Journals, could have been laid before a 
Judge? I would now ask him, who dared to put into the hands of 
a Judge the Wexford Journals as documents whereon to inform his 
judicial mind, sitting on the bench, of the state of the county, and 
its dissensions ? Not, surely, the High or Sub-Sheriff, not the Grand 
or Petit-Jurors, nor yet the magistrates. No, no, the’ writer does 
not pretend to say by whom these documents were laid, as he would 
insinuate they were, before a Judge on the Bench. Extreme as this 


writer's ignorance, his folly, and his effrontery is, he had the caution 
to draw a veil over the name of the person who produced the Wex- 
ford Journals, as instructions, and asa foundation to shew the state 
of the county.---Well the writer knew, as I do, and every man who 
knows Judge Fletcher, that the sound and constitutional Judge would 
ov the spot have ordered the person (who should lay before him on the 
Bench, as legal documents, the Wexford Journals of March and 
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April) into the dock for an high contempt. Thus I dismiss these 
formidable documents, the Wexford Journals of March and April. 
The writer has next the boldness to make the Judge to assert, 
** That never in the course of his ( he Judge's) circuits, in all sixteen, 
had he (the Judge) ever been able to discover or observe any serious 
purpose or settled scheme of assailing his Majesty's Government, or 
any conspiracy connected with internal rebels or foreign foes.”” The 
impudence of this falsifier, in expecting that the loyal people of 
Ireland will swallow this gross assertion, is not to be endured. All 
the publie prints, itis well known, teemed more or less every week 
with the accounts of the most horrid rebel atrocities committed 
before, and ever since the unhappy year 1798. The newspapers are 
not in this instance to be doubted ; because, unfortunately for Ire- 
land, the records of the courts of the metropolis, and of the coun- 
ties at the assizes, furnish proofs, alas! too strong, to justify the 
public prints. This false writer, then, in making Judge Fletcher 
in effect to say that there are not, and were not, during the period 
specified, any serious purposes of a rebellious nature in Ireland, does, 
inahigh degree, villify the Learned Judge, by attempting to set 
up his knowledge and opinion against the knowledge and opinion of 
every loyal man in the empire, and against, too, the records of the 
courts in which the Learned Judge has lhimself had the honour to pre- 
side, whilst the writer ascribes to other causes and other persons, the 
troubles and the causes of the troubles in Ireland, which then he 
proceeds to enumerate. First, the extraordipary rise of land---next, 
the paper currency---next the magistracye--the latter, as he says, all 
bad, whom he takes upon himself to divide into two classes, each 
reprehensible, some over active, the rest supine: which last alleged 
cause, the badness of the magistracy, this false writer boldly tells the 
people, affects the dispensation of justice; ina word, affects, as he 
broadly states, the administration of the laws in Ireland. Thus the 
writer holds up to the contempt of the empire, in gross, all the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic Magistrates of Ireland, except one--- 
namely, an upright Magistrate in a we-tern county, for whom I shall 
‘by and bye giver the writer credit. And then he lashes the Orange 
Societies, which he scruples not to say, do poison the very fountains 
of justice.” Here, in a sweeping clause, this writer involves all the 
courts of justice, and then he accuses the Magistrates with no less 2 
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erime than the direct and absolute violation of their duty, and of their 
oaths. 

Next, this slanderer of the Judge and of all the Magistrates of al/ 
Ireland, Protestant and Catholic, with the exception of one upright 
western gentleman, makes his accusation against Petit-Jurors, who 
also, to favour party-men, do, as he says broadly, and without ex- 
pressing any doubt or qualification, ‘* decline their duty ;" in other 
words, he charges the Petit-Jurors of the north of Ireland peculiarly 
with false swearing, as Jurors. ‘‘ It is sufficient,” says this un- 
amiable and universally bad writer, to display a colour, in order to 
found a disbelief of a witness’s testimony ; or when another has dis- 
played his party badge, the Juries have mitigated,” to use this 
writer’s own words, ‘* murder into manslaugbter."—Thus he 
charges the Juries of Ireland with a crime, than which there 
can be none greater ; none more injurious to the tranquillity and 
peace of the country ; since it tellsall the people of the empire, that 
juries, the palladium of our liberties, will, from party spirit, go the 
length of false swearing, for the acquittal of a murderer, provided 
he be an Orangeman ;---good wholesome advice this, to the Roman 
Catholic peasantry of Ireland, peculiarly applicable to Northern 
Romans. By the way, are not those Juries composed in part of 
Roman Catholics? They are. I would now ask the writer, how he 
will get out of the dilemma in which he has involved himself? 

The next paragraph makes ‘‘ this,” as the writer says, ‘‘ no party 
Judge,” to praise himself for the discharge of his judicial duty with 
firmness and integrity---as #f any man ever expressed a doubt of 
either the firmness or the integrity of Mr. Justice Fletcher. 

No man will believe that Judge Fletcher, conscious as he is of the 
world’s praises, would descend to eulogise himself: no, no, in the 
plentitude of his well-earned fame, he would leave that (his praise) 
to the people of Ireland, and of the empire. 

This writer, contrary to the high, and lofty, and monarchical, 
and aristocratical mind of the Honorable Mr. Justice Fletcher ; 
adopting a style unknown to the Learned Judge; one, as it would 
seem, calculated to win the hearts of the mob, at the expence, and 
by the abuse of the higher orders, expresses himself, in allusion to 
the alleged miseries of the peasantry, in language at once affecting 
and pathetic; describing their (the peasants) residence and their food, 
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as unfit for an ‘ English sow"---and then the writer, doubtless to 
obtain for his falsehoods credit and a character, and, as it were, to 
put’a seal on them, has the hardihood to write these words as the 
words of the Judge---‘* Gentlemen, I do repeat, that those are my 
sentiments, not merely as an individual, bot as a man discharging his 
judicial duty, I hope with firmness and integrity.”---Immediately 
after which, the writer takes a new flight returning to the charge 
against Orange Associations, with which he has taken upon himself 
to connect all commemorations and processions, which are, as he 
says, ‘* productive of embittering recollections, inflicting wounds 
upon tie feelings of others.”---And further, we find, that the false 
reporter seems to excuse, or to account for ihe disaffected and disloyal, 
by saying that they were proveked to rise by the Orange Assailants ; 
but in no place that I can find, does this writer describe the horrible 
and frightful burnings and atrocities of the rebels ; over them he has 
drawn a veil. 

Mr. Peel, the Secretary of State for Ireland, has, in the proper 
place, Parliament, expressed a different opinion from this writer--- 
they are now at issue, and as the Right Hon. Secretary is in all 
respects competent to assert and enforce his opinions it would ill 
become me to be his advocate, or to enter into any discussion to 
prove the correctness, the accuracy, and the truth of his statements, 
which, unblushingly, and with matchless effrontery, this foul 
reporter has dared to controvert, and, indeed, in most instances 
flatly to deny,---And then this presumptuous writer takes upon 
himself to be a dictator to his Majesty's Government, and to the 
loyal people of Ireland, asserting, with his accustomed falsehood, 
that the Judge uttered the following words---‘* [ do emphatically 
state, as my settled opinion, that until these associations,” the 
Orange Societies, ‘‘ are effectually put down, and the arms taken 
from their hands, in vain will the ‘‘ North of Ireland expect tran- 
quillity or peace.” 1 am sure that the Government and the loyal 
people of Ireland, more especially the Northerns, (although a veil 
has been drawn over the robberies, by day and night, of arms from 
the Loyalists) will make a low obeisance to this writer, for his advice 
against Orange Societies, and Loyal Commemorations. 

Was there ever, I ask, a Judge so slandered ? Certainly not.--+ 
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What, is it to be believed, that a Judge, in his address to the Grand 
Jurors of Wexford, would travel to the North, to dilate upon the 
proceedings there, which seem to be as unconnected with the Grand 
Jurors of Wexford, and tie business of that county, asthe proceed- 
ings inthe North of Scotland ? Will it be believed, that so learned 
and correct a Judge, as Mr. Justice Fletcher, would, in the slightest 
degree, usurp the place and the duties of the Government, and the 
Parliament, who are the judges on such subjects, as Orange Societies 
and Loyal Commemorations, and the wisdom of permitting their 
continuance ? Can any man suppose that a Judge of such learning 
and knowledge, such peculiar acuteness and universal correctness, as 
Mr. Justice Fletcher, would, availing himself of his right and pri- 


vilege to address the Grand Jurors of Wexford, on the business of 


the county, make the Bench a vehicle for public and general decla- 
mation---representing the peasantry of Ireland as naked and starved, 
oppressed and enslaved---that very peasantry, who, the public knew, 
by the sense of Parliament recently expressed, were in a state little 
short of actual rebellion? Oh no; Mr. Justice Fletcher too well 
knows the duty of a Judge---too well he knows that it is against a 
Judge's duty to mix politics with the admiuistration of Justice; he is 
aman too well informed, not to know and not to feel the peculiar 
impropriety of a Judge giving lectures on political and other general 
subjects from the Bench. I repeat, and I do emphatically say, that 
no man acquainted with Judge Fletcher would believe, unless he 
heard him, that he delivered from the Bench the ninety-ninth part of 
the speech which has been falsely imputed to him ; neither will I 
believe that Mr. Justice Fletcher would waste his time, and that of 
the Public, by a subject so obviously irrelevant to the Grand Jurors 
of Wexford, and the business of the County, and to legal business 
in general, so extra-judicial, as the ancient connexion between the 
Roman Catholic pastor and his flock---whether, as this false writer 
seems to doubt, such connection be salutary or not, whether it has 
been, often with, or often without reflection, inveighed against by those 
who call themselves friends to the Constitation in Church and State, 
appears to my uninformed mind, as unconnected with the Grend 
Jurors of Wexford, and the business of the County, and the general 
administration of justice in Ireland, as whether a Roman Catholic 
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pastor felt it his duty to perform Divine Service once a day or twice a 
day. But this irrelevant matter is not enough ; for now this absurd 
writer, by his ignorance and folly, puts the Judge bimself into, it 
would seem, a point of view inconsistent with the dignity of a 
Judge, by those words ; ‘‘ I have had judicial opportunities of know- 
ing that this connexion between the Catholic Pastor and his Flock 
has been in some instances weakened and destroyed ; the flock goaded 
by their wants, flying in the face of the pastor, with the lamentable 
abandonment of all religious feeling.” Strange mixture this--- 
extraordinary jargon of words, utterly inconsistent with the well- 
connected and argumentative mind of the Learned Judge ; in one 
breath the writer speaks of, and praises the salutary connexion 
between the Roman Catholic pastor and his flock---in the next, he 
laments that the flock, goaded by their wants, and flying in the face 
of their pastors, have abandoned all religious feeling. My God, 
what length fools will go; so this writer would gravely tell all the 
Learned Judge's brethren, the empire, and all the world, that Judge 
Fletcher declared from the Bench, in a solemn address to a Grand 
Jury, “ that he had judicial knowledge of the salutariness of the 
connexion between a Roman Catholic pastor and his flock.” I 
would fain know the title of that cause brought before the Learned 
Judge, the names of the parties, and the Court of Justice which 
afforded that judicial knowledge ; and I would fain know the decision 
upon it. The report of such a case, one explanatory of the salutari- 
ness of the connexjon, and its lamentable dissolution, would certainly 
extend the knowledge of Judges; but perhaps, after all, it would be 
better it should remain unreported, lest it should lead to a burdensome 
and useless multiplication of cases.---I cannot forbear to say a word 
or two more on this part of the writer’s mis-report, who makes the Judge 
to express “ his fears of the destruction of society in Ireland, by means of 
the separation of the Roman Catholic pastor from his flock ;" to which, 
proceeding alittle farther, he ascribes ‘‘ the actual loosening of the ties 
of religion “ and morality ;" and consequently, as he has been pleased to 
say, ‘‘ a frightful state of things has ensued”---as for example, “ perjury 
has,” the writer speaking as the Judge, ‘‘ abounded ; the sanctity of 
oaths have ‘* ceased to be binding, save where they administer to the 
passions of parties-” ‘Thus this writer passes sentence of reprobation 
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generally upon all the Roman Catholic laity of the lower order as 
false sweaters, as men setting at nought the sanctity of an oath, 
ascribing all, as this writer does, to judicial knowledge of the sepa- 
ration of the Roman Catholic pastor from his flock ; the truth of 
which assertion, since it has been made, I do positively and unqua- 
lifiedly deny, declaring, on the contrary, that the closest connexion 
and attachment does now, and has always notoriously, subsisted 
between the clergy and the laity of that religious persuasion ; and 
further, I do boldly and with confidence aver, that no attempt has 
been ever made to separate the Roman Catholic pastor from his flock. 
And now I call upon the writer to prove the truth of his assertion, 
one calculated to dissatisfy and discontent the minds of all Roman 
Catholics. The writer next asserts, “ that the oaths of Orangemen 
likewise are also set at nought ;” thus this slanderous and false writer 
draws in the Protestants and Presbyterians as false swearers, their 
oaths only ‘* being obligatory,” as he does with consummate effron- 
tery say, ‘‘ when they administer to their passions ; but as for oaths 
in a Court of Justice, they have been,” says this false reporter, 
“* altogether set at nought.” These are bis very words; and thus, in 
gross, he consigns to eternal damnation the mass of the people of 
Ireland, high and low, Protestant and Roman Catholi€ ; and will not 
Mr. Justice Fletcher punish this odious and mucii-detested writer ? 
Will he not bring him or the Printers before a Court of Justice ? 
Will he not invoke the laws of his country for the chastisement of 
the great offender? Yes, he will: Judge Fletcher will, through the 
medium of the law, tell his fellow-countrymen that he is not their 
defamer ; he will tell them that be never thought, much less that he 
ever said, that the great mass of the people of Ireland were wilful 
and willing violaters of the law of God. This writer having thus dis- 
posed of the lower orders of the people of Ireland, as well Protestant 
as Roman Catholic, now sends after them; now holds up to the 
empire, and to the world, the gentry of [reland-as candidates for the 
infernal) regions—for what does he now say ? I will, as I always do, 
give his own words—wupon them I shall make no comment, they require 
none :—‘*‘ Gentlemen, another deep-rooted cause of immorality has 
been the operation of the county presentment Code of Ireland, 
abused, as it has been, for the purposes of fraud and peculation :” 
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of fraud and peculation, mark these words peculiarly selected, 
‘* Will you not,” says this writer, ‘‘ be astonished when I assure you, 
that I have had information judicially, from an upright country gen- 
tleman and Grand Juror, in a western county, that, in the general 
practice, not one in ten of the accounting affidavits was actually sworn 
at all.. Magistrates,” says this flippant unsparing writer, ‘‘ have 
signed and given away printed forms of such affidavits in blanks, to 
be filled up at the pleasure of the party.” Thus this writer accuses 
all the magistrates of Ireland, except one upright western gentleman ; 
thus he charges them with tolerating, with encouraging, and with 
participating, nay, practising fraud and peculation, and with encou- 
raging false swearing, by wholesale too; . thus he represents the 
magistrates as making it their practice to sign papers as affidavits, in 
blank and in gross: But what apology will this falsifier make to 
Mr. Justice Fletcher I am at a loss to conceive, for representing him 
to his brother Judges, to the government, to the magistrates, and to 
the empire, as having so spoken, from the Bench, of the magistracy 
of all Ireland; condemning them, the magistrates, all per saltum, 
and in gross, to disgrace in this world, and as deserving of eternal 
punishment. I beg pardon of the upright western county gentleman 
and magistrate whom I should have here excepted. Now I call upon 
this writer, in the face of his country, to report at large, in what 
cause, and where, and in what Court of Law or of Justice, this 
upright western gentleman and magistrate gave evidence before Mr. 
Justice Fletcher, or any other Judge, to the import and effect of tbis 
writer's report. Icall upon him, the writer, also now to give the 
name of the upright western magistrate and gentleman. 

The next subject of the learned Judge’s false reporter (he takes in 
all subjeets) to which I would advert, embraces another obvious and 
monstrous absurdity, by his (the writer's) attributing present immo- 
rality to the hasty mode of Judges pronouncing decrees upon Civil 
Rills, ‘* common," he says, ‘‘ before the nomination of Assistant 


Barristers."" This cause of immorality must, in any event, be 
absurd ; because it would be nonsense to say, that the immorality of 
a pedple eighteen or twenty years ago, produced by Judges hasty deci- 
sions on Civil Bills, could produce immorality eighteen or twenty years 
after the canse (supposing it to have been a canse) had ceased ; and 
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if those hasty decisions, for argument sake admitting that such had 
been, are no cause for present alleged existing immorality, why shen 
it is absurd to speak of hasty decisions at all, conceding, as I do now 
repeat, for the sake of argument, that such abuse and perversion of 
justice had prevailed, while the Judges of the land were the adminis- 
trators of the law ; but I will not concede, I will not, for the honour 
of Mr. Justice Fletcher concede, that he would insult and injure the 
memory of the highly-revered Judges now no more, to all of whom, 
indiscriminately, this writer has alluded, all of whom, I say, indis- 
criminately, he has maligned. Nor will I concede that the Hon. 
Judge would asperse the dignified characters, the living Judges, his 
own brethren, who, when Mr. Justice Fletcher was a practising Bar- 
rister in Civil Bill Courts presided there ; the noble Lord, beside whom 
the learned Judge has now the honour to sit, would tell him, if he did 
(as he did not) make that assertion, an assertion at once affecting 
the living and the dead, what I will how tell the writer—that bis asser- 
tions against the Judges are not true. 

The next mis-report I shall advert to, seems to be no less than ap 
attack on Parliament and the law of the land, which I will endea- 
vour to demonstrate by the writer's own words: ‘‘ The old powers 
of the Jaw having proved unavailing, the legislature was compelled 
to enact new laws, which, though clashing with the very first 
principles of evidence under our happy constitution’—remark the 
words—‘*‘ which, though clashing with the very first principles of 
evidence, were called for by the exigencies of the times.” Now I 
will not believe that Judge Fletcher could have so spoken of the 
constitution ; I will not believe that he ever said that the legislature 
in times of peace enacted a Jaw which overturned or clashed with the 
very first principles of evidence—no exigency could justify such a 
law ; the first principles of evidence are, I do humbly conceive, 
immutable and unchangeable~else there might be law, but there 
would not be justice. To the deep root the first principles of evi- 
dence has taken in our glorious and happy constitution, and to the 
consciousness in the mind of every man that such is the case,, is, to be 
ascribed that which comforts every good subject in the empire, whe- 
ther he be peer or peasant, with the joyful reflection that his person, 
his property, his character, and his life are secured, that neither can 
be invaded or affected but through the medium of legal evidence. 
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The bond by which is held sacred the people's rights is, undoubtedly 
is, the unchangeableness of the first principles of evidence, and the 
feeling that ali Legislators, that all Judges, and that all Jurors must, 
in their judgments and decisions, be ruled and governed by those 
principles, is at once the empire's boast and the people's happiness ; 
an attempt then to shake, or by any expression to disturb or to dimi- 
nish the respect of the people for the foundation, the main pillar 
upon which the excellence of our constitution rests, is, in my mind, 
an high crime and misdemeanor, and such as calls for exemplary 
punishment. I am aware, however, that when a rebellion prevails, 
or when the seeds of rebellion are sowing, the legislature is com- 
pelled to enact laws peculiar to such times, which do pro tempore 
supersede the laws which are calculated for times of profound peace ; 
but in our glorious empire, in its worst state, the first principles of 
evidence are more or less, and as far as circumstances will permit, 
rigidly adhered to.—After thus sapping as it were the foundation of 
the constitution in regard to the law of evidence, this mischievous 
writer tells the people that the legislature made a law, which held out 
a kind of bounty for false swearing. Surely, no man sitting on the 
Bench of Justice, placed there by his Sovereign to administer the 
laws, could have uttered such an expression, could have said that a 
law was enacted which held out an encouragement for false swearing ; 
assuredly not ; for so speaking of a particular law, would bring the 
law itself into contempt. Having before consigned to damnation our 
magistrates, our jurors, and our people, this universally bad, and 
always ill-conceiving writer, does next pretty broadly insinuate that 
all the revenue officers in Ireland will accompany them. ‘ We all 
know,” say this wholesale writer, ‘‘ the revenue folk are not very 
remarkable for a scrupulous feeling in such cases,” that is, in the 
cases of false swearing; and then comes an assertion not applicable 
to one man, but, with a very few exceptions, to every man in the 
commanity; and what now does this writer falsely state? What! 
but that Mr. Justice Fletcher on the Bench declared, ‘‘ That he 
(the Judge) had himself witnessed tials where in his (the Judge's) 
judgment, the revenue officer was perjured, the witnesses were per- 
jared, and the petit jurors were perjured.” There are no bounds, no 
limit to this writer's slander; but, with the blessing of God, the 
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Judge will, I trust, give him a severe check, if it were only for the 
sake of example. 

The next observation I will make is on an absurdity perfectly 
ludicrous, tending only to excite laughter, but not, however, without 
a severe stroke against the resident gentry of the country, insinuating, 
if not asserting, that they aided, assisted, abetted, and comforted, 
this universally imputed false swearing of the revenue officers, the 
witnesses, the jurors, and the magistrates. Writing on this subject, 
the false reporter has been pleased, with, it would seem, more im- 
prudence than wit, to say, ** The resident gentry of the country 
generally winked with both their eyes at this practice ; and why,” 
says the writer, speaking for the Judge, ‘‘ do the resident gentry 
wink with both their eyes? Why do they connive at false 
swearing ? Why do they encourage, not as asserted, a particular, but 
an universal breach and violation of the universally known law, 
of the express commandment of God? I will tell you,” says this 
christian ‘and religious and moral writer, (these are his words) 
‘* because it brought home to the doors of their tenants a market for 
their corn, and, consequently, increased the rents of their lands ; 
besides,” says this writer, this able judge of human nature, this 
eloquent expounder of the minds, and hearts,.and principles, and 
motives of the magistracy, the gentry, the jurors, the revenue 
officers, and the peasantry of Ireland, whose minds and hearts it 
would seem he carried in his pocket; ‘‘ besides,” says he, ‘* the 
gentry themselves are the consumers of those liquors.” Thus, this 
wretched, this miserable pretender to wit and humour, describes the 
Jandlords and gentry of Ireland as two-eyed winkers and whiskey- 
drinkers. 

The next object of attack by this greatly-gifted writer, (he rises 
we perceive as he advances,) is levelled against the nobility and the 
highest class of the gentry of Ireland, including Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, who are absentees, to whom, with his usual and 
accustomed freedom and flippancy, he ascribes the increase of immo- 
rality, and the banishment from Ireland of all tranquillity and obedi- 
*ence to the laws; pretty round charges, no doubt, against the 
Irish nobility and gentry: ‘‘ The absentees,” says this bold and ad- 
vénturous, but novel writer, “‘ disgusted with the state of things 
desert their posts in the times of peril,” not forgetting, however, to 
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keep a strict eye, steadfastly, as this universally-informed writer says, 
locking upon “a farm, if it falls out of lease, to set it up to the 
highest bidder.” Here this writer scruples not to hold up the Protes- 
tant aud Roman Catholic absentee landlords of Ireland as the oppres- 
sors of their tenantry, the drawers and the drinkers, not of whiskey, 
but of the last drop 6f the people's blood, gorged with which, and 
with their (the landlords) excesses, they are held up to the execration 
of the empire; thus, too, exposing, thus holding up to scorn in the 
sister country, the Irish Protestant and Roman Catholic nobility and 
gentry, and exciting against them (he contempt and detestation not 
only of all the people of England and Scotland, but of the people of 
their own country, and of ali Europe. For what, I ask, in a noble- 
man or gentleman, more crue! and more disgraceful—what more de- 
grading, more barbarous, or more inhuman, than extracting the very 
blood of the poor? And having sucked it all in, then coward-like, 
in its day of peril, deserting ond abandoning their country! Surely 
such slander won't be suffered to pass unnoticed by the nobility and 
gentry of Ireland. Having delivered his imaginations, he affixes a 
seal as it were on them for their authentication, making the vene- 
rable, and amiable, and honourable, Judge to say—(was there 
evera man so abused?) ‘ I have thought it right, from the false 
colouring that has been given, and to remove all such illusions, to 
state plain facts ;"" remark, I pray, the words, ‘“ plain facts ;" 
these are this false writer’s plain words, very plain indeed, not to be 
misunderstood—equally within the sphere of the lowest as of the 
highest mind. The writer, we find, proceeds from town to town 
on the Leinster circuit, giving, from the assizes of each county, 
laboured accounts of the proceedings in the Criminal Courts, ob- 
viously with a view to shew, that in his opinion, no political dis- 
tarbance or treasonable spirit was or could, in the course of the 
Circuit, be discovered, none but ordinary cases, says he, appearing ; 
inferring, therefore, that there were no grounds for the alarming 
ramours that were spread and disseminated, nor for the inversion, 
feunded “pon those rumours of the Leinster Circuit ; with which 
meawires and rumours, and the inversion of the circuit, the writer 
appears to be much dissatisfied. His minute details and laboured 
observations I will pass over, taking the liberty, however, to make 
a few observations. I would first say, that I think the writer was 
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“wrong in finding fault with the inversion of the circuit, and in 
speaking perhaps too lightly of the causes which induced that inver- 
sion, since the circuit was inverted by order of his Majesty's 
government, founded upon its information, its belief, and its know- 
ledge of the state of the country. i think, therefore, the writer 
ought not to have indulged in these remarks, and that they were 
as unpermisseble in him, asin naval or military officers, who would 
undoubtedly be found fault with, if not punished, however high in 
rank, were they, in an address to the men under their command, 
to find fault with the government, for inverting the order of their 
march or their voyage ; at the same time taking upon themselves to 
observe to their auditory, the sailors and soldiers under their com- 
mand, that the government ovght not to have given credit to the 
rumours, the stories, and the reports which had induced the in- 
version of the order of their march or voyage. Generally speakin g 
I wonld beg leave to observe, that it is not (consistently with the 
principics ot the British constitution) competent to officers under 
the crown, whose duties are limited and prescribed, and who are 
bound at once to obey, to execute, and to administer the laws—it 
is not, I say, competent to such officers,. whilst employed in the 
discharge of their public duties and functions, to call in question, or 
at all into doubt, the orders of the government, or the reasons and 
principles upon which such orders may happen to have been, or be 
supposed to be, founded; for I say it is the bounden duty of all 
officers under the crown, in the exercise and discharge of their 
respective offices and duties, implicitly to follow, and strictly to 
obey, all the orders of the crown and the government ; and I say it 
is contrary to their duty, in their public characters, to use any ex- 
pression, or to do any act, tending directly, or indirectly, to thwart 
or contradict, or to express disapprobation of the conduct or the 
opinions and measures of the ruling powers, whose servants they are, 
and whose obedient servants, whether in high or low station, they 
ought to be.—I cannot forbear to give the writer's words, speaking of 
the Tipperary Assizes, which are as follow: ‘* The Calendar at 
Clonmell presented a sad list of crimes; there were several pro- 
‘secutions conducted by the gentlemen of the bar, and by the Crown 
Solicitor, at the appointment and by the direction of the Government. 
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Yet, notwithstanding all ti.is formidable array of crime, and the 
multitude of prisoners, the Judge,” says this very free writer, 
“ had the good fortune to discharge the gaol in two days and a half ;” 
and proceeding a little farther, the writer, with a kind of apparent 
triumph, observes, “‘ But let me ask, what has all this to do with 
public disturbances ? A people ferocious in their habits, and violent 
in their animosities, when intoxicated with whiskey, formed into 
factions, and classed by barbarous appellations, may bruise each 
other with sticks, or even slay each other with mortal weapons ; 
but, I would ask any man, what connexion could the conviction of 
a criminal (alluding to a man found guilty under Lord Ellenborough’s 
act) have with associations against law, order, and the Government ?” 
Thus this writer presumes to express opinions contrary to the opinion 
of the government, notoriously expressed, not by words, but by its 
act, namely, by its order for inverting the Leinster circuit ; and this 
writer, proceeding farther in the same strain, again gives his opinion, 
as it is conceived, against that of the government, relying on the 
numerous Calendar at Clonmel, the prompt discharge of the gaol, 
and the paueity of convictions ; the very reasons, it should be re- 
marked, that he relies on, being perhaps the strongest reasons that 
can be adduced for the support, and in corroboration of the belief 
of the disturbed state of the country, entertained by his Majesty's 
government ; since it is notorious, and, by Jega) convictions, esta- 
blished beyond all contreversy, that prosecutors and witnesses have 
been (merely because they appeared in those characters, and for 
no other reason) murdered. The enormous Calendar, therefore, 
shewed at exce the people’s depravity, and the disturbed state of the 
country, whilst the fewness of convictions did not shew innocence ; 
on the contrary, this last fact, the trifling number of convictions, 
so triumphantly relied upon by the writer, tends rather to farnish 
evidence of extreme enormity and excessive criminality. The writer 
does, indeed, appear to me, for the reasons I ‘thave given, altogether 
mistaken in his political yiews and opinions ; and perhaps he may, 
by the highest authority, be considered much to blame for the delivery 
of them.—The next observation of this writer I will submit to the 
consideration of the public, is founded on the following passage - 
« T hope,” (these are his very words, consolatory, no doubt,to the 
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peasantry,) ‘*I hope the system of setting lands by auctions, of 
squeezing from the vitals of the tenantry more than the actual value 
of the produce of the lands, docs not exist in this county. I hope 
and believe no stich system prevails here, because like causes produce 
like effects, and in that case, the. Calendar now before me would 
have exhibited a very different picture ; at present its “contents 
amount to one charge of murder, one of rape, and one against a 
woman for the supposed murder of a bastard child ; but I can desery 
no trace of any system wf general disaffection, or of political 
mischief ; I am, therefore, utterly at a loss to account for the 
alarming assertions which have been circulated throughout the 
empire ;"" (here, I presume, he alludes to the advertisements in the 
Wexford Journals of March and April.) ‘‘ This subject, the tran- 
quillity and peaceful state of the country,” (says this writer,) 
** affords matter of serious reflection indeed.” The writer then says, 
** Gentlemen, these facts, peculiar toyour county, have induced me 
to travel at length into this subject, in order to guard you against being 
affected by similar alarms, originating in other counties. I hope 
that by your steady conduct in your own county (Wexford,) you will 
prevent the maligners of this country, (Ireland,) from asserting any 
where, that the Almighty has poured the full phials of his wrath 
upon this land, so favoured by Nature with the richest gifts, or that 
he has cursed it, by implanting in it a race of men of so vicious and 
depraved a nature as is not elsewhere to be found,” (The writer's 
words are here with precision quoted. (This phial flight is a bad 
attempt at oratory, and a worse attempt at advice ; his, the false 
reporter's hope, ‘ that the Almighty had not cursed Ireland by 
implanting in it a race of men of so vicious and depraved a nature, 
as is not elsewhere to be found,” is doubtless oratorical, but it seems 
however to me to be an unintelligible flight, since it would be difficult 
to find a race of men vicious and depraved, who are no where to be 
found. Proceeding farther, the writer observes, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I say 
it is incumbent on you to vindicate the state of your country—you 
have ample means for so doing.” I wish, for the removal of all 
doubts, the writer had given his materials for the vindication of the 
County of Wexford. “ You,” (meaning the Grand Jurors) “ know,” 
says the writer, ‘* the root of those evils which distract the country ; 
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they are to be found in those causes which I have now stated.” Here 
I must beg permission to make one general observation on this 
speech, falsely sent into the world as the charge of a constitutional 
judge. I do, then, without the fear of contradiction, assert the 
peculiar indelicacy of the false reporter, as well towards the venerable 
judge, as towards the loyal men of Wexford, the relations, friends, 
and connexions of the murdered loyalists of the town and county, in 
fixing on the Crown Court House of Wexford ; and further, I do 
assert the indelicacy also of ascribing sucha speech to a learned judge, 
from the bench, in the hearing of the relations, friends, and con- 
nexions of the murderers of the Wexford loyalists ; thus, as it were, 
reviving and exciting the animosities of 1798, thus drawing aside the 
veil which had very properly concealed them; thus tearing open the 
wounds, which, on the commencement, the writer said, invoking 
the name of God, he hoped were completely and for ever closed, 
I beg pardon for this digression, and I return to the misrepresentation 
of the mis-reporter of the venerable judge, who says, ‘‘ Is there 
no corrective but the rope and the gibbet ?” (for my part, I fear, in 
the present state of things, there is not any other, but the writer of 
the judge's speech thinks otherwise:) ‘ Yes,” says he, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, the removal of those causes which I have mentioned to yeu, 
will operate as the remedy.” I will now beg leave, with all humi- 
lity and zeal in a good cause, to express my hope, that the judge’s 
false reporter will specify his remedies ; I trust he will. be able to 
give satisfactory reasons. The learned judge is then made to express 
his imaginations ; would that I could hear the sound and loyal ima- 
ginations of Judge Fletcher, always dignitied, always improving, 
always delightful, I would almost say, even on ordinary occa- 
sions, always sublime ; but I confess I do, from my heart, abhor, 
detest, and abjure all, I say all, the imaginations of his false re- 
porter, whose falsehood and malignity does indeed call for the ven- 
geance of the judge, and which I trust will (if any thing can excite 
the meek and mild spirit of the gentle and amiable judge) rouse and 
provoke his great mind, his loyal spirit, to make active exeriions for 
the condign punishment of the vulgar, and ignorant, and wicked man, 
who has been his false reporter. His next attack is by putting those 
words into the judge’s mouth: ‘‘ I should imagine,” (those are the 
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very words the judge is now made to atter,) that, the permanent 
absentees ought to see the policy, if no better motive can influence 
them, of appropriating liberally some part of those splendid revenues 
they draw from the country, which (well put) pays no land tax or 
poor rate, and of which (nota bad hit for the writer's purpose) not a 
shilling, not (as he takes upon himself to say) one shilling is ex- 
pended in the country.” (How thoroughly well informed does this 
writer pretend tobe; nothing can escape him.) ‘‘ Is it not high 
time,” he says, “‘ for those permanent absentees to offer some 
assistance, originating from themselves, out of their own private 
purses, towards improving and meliorating the condition of the 
lower orders of the peasantry, upon their great domains, and rert- 
dering their lives more comfortable?’ . Do those observations, J ask, 
belong to the presentmenis or the business of the Grand Jurors of Wex- 
ford? I rather view them as slanders on the absentee Protestant and 
Roman Catholic nobility and gentry of Ireland. His (the judge's) 
false reporter does next compliment two absentee Lords, at the 
expence, however, of all the Irish peerage, who live in England—a 
compliment which I am sure the noble lords, if ever they sha!l hear 
of it, will very ill receive, understanding, at the same time, that the 
writer insinuates that their brother peers set their farms at rack-rents, 
or extortion. After a continuation, indeed a perfect rhapsody of 
abuse, of the absentee Jords and gentry, which I shall pass over, this 
presumptuous obtruder has the impudence to become their adviser 
and their dictatof; condescending to tell what, instead of doing 
good, the absentees do. ‘‘ They act (says he) thus: they often 
depute their managers upon the grand jury of the county; this 
manager gets his jobs done without question or interruption; his 
roads, his hedges, and his park- walls are all conceded ;"" (still harping 
on the absentees,) he, the writer, adds, ‘‘ For my part, I am 
wholly at a loss to conceive how those permanent absentees can 
reconcile it to their feelings, or their. interests, to remain silent 
spectators of such a state of things, or how they can forbear to raise 
their voices in behalf of their unhappy country, and attempt to open 
the eyes of our English neighbours, who, generally speaking, -koow 
about as much of tlie Irish, as they, the English, do of Hindoo.”’ 
I would ask, what bas Hindoo to say to the presentments, and the 
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business of the Grand Jurors of the county of Wexford? There is 
no topic this writer does not advert to, in his wide-extended circuit, 
for next he speaks of visitors from England to Ireland, (a subject 
surely mal-apropos, as to grand jurors,) who, the writer says, are 
handed from one country gentleman to another ; was there ever a 
writer so universally informed? These are the writer's own words, 
I always quote them with strict accuracy: ‘‘ Does a visitor come to 
Ireland, to compile a book of travels, what is his course ? He is handed 
from one country gentleman to another, all interested in concealing 
from him the true state of the country ; he passes from squire to 
squire, each rivalling the other in entertaining their guest—all busy 
im pouring falsehood in his ears, touching the disturbed state of the 
country, and the vicious habits of the people.” With an equa! 
degree of confidence and rapidity, and with equal trath and candour, 
he travels from the parliament to the people, from the bench to the 
bar, from the grand jury to the petit jury, from the high sheriff to the 
sub-sheriff, from the magistrate to the peasant, from the first revenue 
commissioner to the lowest boatman, from the most noble peer to 
‘the most humble citizen, from the palace of the lord to the cottage 
of the peasant—a dwelling (speaking of the latter) into which he 
says, an English sow would not be permitted toenter ; from the rich 
man’s, the writer goes tothe peasant's table, which this notable 
writer says, an English farmer would not permit his hog to partake of. 
Why there is nothing beyond this writer’s inquiries and knowledge. 
But what, again I ask, has the visit of an Englishman, or the compi- 
Jation of his travels, or the Irish Gentleman's’ entertainment of the 
mind or the body of his English visitor, to do with the grand Jurors of 
Wexford, or the presentments or business of the County? For an 
anawer I beg leave to call upon the compiler of this falsely-reported 
speech; to the mis-reporter, then, of the honourable and learned 
Mr. Justice Fletcher's last speech in Wexford, I do now apply for 
information—but aJl that has been said to shew the versatility and the 
inutility of this writer and mis-reporter, falls infinitely short of what 
remains. ‘ Such (says he) is the crusade of information upon which 
the English traveller sets forward, and he returns to his own country 
with all his unfortunate prejudices doubled and confirmed ;” from 
whence a conclusion, at once unnatural and absurd, is deduced, 
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namely, that the Englishman ‘‘ returns to his own couhtry with all 
his unfortunate prejudices doubled and confirmed, in a kind of moral 
despair of the welfare of such a wicked race, having made up his 
mind that nothing ought to be done for this Jawless and degraded 
country.” I ask again, is this language to be addressed to a grand 
Jury : Might not a grand Jurer say, What have wetodo? What 
have the presentments and the business of the County to do with the 
prejudices, or the partialities, or the opinions of an English traveller ? 
What have we, or what has the county to do with his moral despair, 
or his immoral despair, with his opinion of the welfare or the ill-fare 
of the race of the Irish? With these comments I will pass by the 
political projector, the Harrington Oceana, the extermination of the 
Irish, and the colonization of the Jews, for the improvement of the 
commerce of England. Then the writer condescends to lecture the 
absentee Nobility and Gentry, telling them what they ought peculi- 
arly to do; I will give his own words :‘* Gentlemen, I will tell you 
what these Absentees ought particularly to do: they ought to pro- 
mote the establishment of houses of refuge, houses of industry, 
School houses, and set the example, upon their own estates, of build- 
ing decent cottages, so that the Irish peasant may have, at least the 
comfort of an English sow; for,” says he ‘* an English farmer 
would refuse to eat the flesh of a hog so lodged and fed as an Irish 
peasant.” Pray, what have the comforts of an English sow to do with 
the business and presentments of the County of Wexford? After 
thus lecturing the Nobility and Gentry, and after adverting to hogs 
and sows, their food and comforts, he returns to the absentees, in 
these words ‘‘ Again, I say, that those occasional absentees ought to 
come home, and not remain abroad, resting upon the local manager, 
a species of locum, tenens upon the grand jury; they should reside 
upon their estates, and come forward with every possible improvement 
for the Country.” I protest, according to my views and understand- 
ing, the presumptuous impertinence of this writer, the Nobility and 
Gentry of Ireland ought not to submit to in silence. This elegant 
and accomplished writer then contrasts the English with the Irish land- 
lord, of course according to the Chesterfield schopl, where, doubt- 
less, he received his education; he praises the English landlord 
at the expence of the Irish; but this, the false reporter’s want 
of nationality, I set down to his education, or perhaps he abused the 
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Irish landlords to lay a foundation for his observations, seemingly 
complimentary to the Irish peasant. Can you wonder,” (says this 
writer,) I will give, as I always do, his own words, ‘‘ if the Irish 
landlord's plantations are visited for the purpose of repairing his (the 
peasant’s) dilapidated cottage, or if your young trees are turned into 
plough handles, spade handles, or roofs for their cabins !" 

Against the next paragraph, as against the last, I do with all my 
soul and heart protest. ‘‘ It is (says this mis-reporter) in vain to 
flatter yourselves that you can improve the peasants’ minds, if you 
neglect their bodies; where have you ever heard of a people desirous 
of education who had not clothes to cover them or bread to eat >” 
And does this writer mean to say, that the Irish peasants are naked and 
starved >—‘* I have never known that any people, under such cir- 
cumstances, had any appetiie for moral instruction :” these are his 
words~digest them who can—I declare I cannot. ‘ So much, 
Gentlemen, (says the writer,) for permanent and occasional absen- 
tees; you (whom ?) the Grand Jury of Wexford, should begin the 
reformation.” Here again I ask, (desirous to get information) are the 
observations Jast quoted, pertinent and relevant to the presentments and 
business of the County of Wexford? and I ask, is the course taken 
a good one for meliorating the state of Ireland? And now I beg 
leave to demand of the writer an explanation, what he means by these 
words tothe Grand Jurors: ‘‘ You should begin the necessary re- 
formation ;" nor can I forbear to remark, with an expression of dis- 
satisfaction, the introduction of Lord Chancellor Reddesdale’s visit, 
and the honour thereby conferred. Iconsider that this writer has 
very improperly introduced his account of Hogarth’s prints and Gin- 
alley, since neither have any thing to do, that I can discover, with the 
presentments or business of a county. Aftera parade and laboured 
statement about Lord Reddesdale, the writer speaks thus: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, this subject, (Lord Reddesdale, Gin, and Hogarth), brings me 
to a consideration of the Magistracy of the county; of those I must 
say, some are over zealous, others too supine ; distracted into parties, 
they are too often governed by their private passions, to the disgrace 
of public justice, and the frequent disturbance of the county :” and 
then be gives minute statements of the iniquities which, as he says, the 
magistracy of Ireiand are guilty of, but which I will not disgust my 
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readers by repeating. At first it occurred to me, that this part of the 
false reporter was but simple repetition, and so I believe it will be 
found in one view, but not so ia another ; the Magistracy of Ireland in 
general were undoubtedly abused throughout ; but I believe that the 
present accusation is applicable directly to the Wexford Grand Jurors. 
T observe the writer does not say, that the learned mémber of the 
county was present, but from my heart I hope he was, and I hope too, 
that that learned and constitutional Legislator will, before the next 


session of parliament, read the false report, that he may tell the house, . 


when the subject shall bg debated in parliament, and when eulogising, 
as very properly he is in the habit of doing, the truly respectable 
Magistrates of his county, and his constituents, that the Dublin 
Evening Post, and Freeman's Journal, spoke false, when they had the 
effrontery to say, ‘‘ that the Magistrat-s of Wexford are zealous or 
supine ; that they are distracted into parties, governed by private 
passions, and the frequent disturbers of the county, to the disgrace of 
_pablic Justice.” I confess 1 look forward with great anxiety to the 
learned member’s defence in parliament of his constituents and friends; 
most assuredly, if this false writer be permitted thus to stigmatize, 
thus to reprobate Magistrates indiscriminately; thus to hold them up 
to the Government as objects for legal punishment,.thus to hold them 
up to the people as objects for immediate degradation, thus to bold 
them up to the people as objects for contempt aud execration, he will, 
it may be said, have obtained a license, or perhaps I might say, a patent 
for abuse. 

The writer then returtis to the peasants’ sufferings, but [ will not 
disgust my readers by following him through his detuils of the mise- 
ties caused (as he says), by the inhumanity and tyranny of the Trish 
landlords ; but suffice it to say, be holds up the peasants as at once vir- 
tuous and impoverished—the Gentry, at once vicious and odious. 

This most false reporter having thus disposed of the Laity, next 
applies himself to the clergy, beginning with (I will give his own 
words,) ‘ Gentlemen, as to Tithes, they are gererally complained 
of as a great grievance, in the times in which we jive; Tithes are a 
tax upon industry, upon enterprize, and upon agricultural skill.” 
Here I mske a pause—bere I request the reader to reflect—here 
Lask, does not this false reporter, in the foregoing remaik upon 
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upon tithes misrepresent the Judge and the law? In my opinion 
he has vilified both’ Iam aware I may take a wrong view, and 
therefore I shall now write with caution, asking for information, and 
my observations and questions shal] be general, not applicable to 
one Judge, but to all Judges throughout the empire—with profound de- 
ference then I proceed ; and first I beg leave to put a general question : 
have Judges, sitting on the bench, a right, by law, and by the 
constitution, to promulgate uncalled for, (no business whatsoever 
relating to, or connected with tithes, depending in court)— have, 
I respectfully ask, Judges a right, armed with the authority, and 
dignified by the robes of justice, whilst sitting on the bench 
of their sovereign, the object then of the people's respect and 
veneration, looked up to by all with profound ‘deference, and by 
most of their auditory as little less than oracles—bhave they, I ask, 
a right by law and the constitution, in such a place, and at such a 
time, to debate unfavourably_on the subject of tithes, which are 
the support of the clergy of the Church of Ireland, as Sy law es- 
tablished, sanctioned as tithes are by the Jaw of the empire? For in- 
formation I ask, if Judges are not to administer the laws as they 
find them in the Statute Book >? And further, I ask, if it be com- 
petent for Judges on the bench to say, (no question of Jaw or fact 
being before them,) that the laws of the empire are calculated to 
oppress industry, to destroy enterprise, and to check agricultural skill ? 
(The words of the writer I will now repeat.) ‘*‘ Tithes are ge- 
nerally complained of as a great grievance—tithes are a tax upon 
industry, upon enterprise, and upon agriculteral skill."—With 
great deference I express my humble apprehension, that Judges have 
not aright, by law and the constitution, upon the bench to avow 
sentiments against the church establishment, or against its supporters. 
No man living, therefore, can persuade me, that Judge Fletcher 
ever did so express himself from the bench ; and shall an anonymous 
writer be permitiéd? If I shall be answered, that a Judge has not 
the right, shall then, I ask, an anonymous writer be permitted with 
impunity to make unfounded observations on the Law and the Judge? 
God forbid. Will not Mr. Justice Fletcher, then, availing himself 
of the law, punish the man who has thus misreported him? As- 
suredly he will; an offence of surh magnitude, a Judge could not, 
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as I humbly conceive, consistently with the duty he owes to the 
government, to the bench, to the public, and to himself, pardon.— 
If this writer be not now exemplarily punished, after the next 
assizes, we may expect false reporters of Judges charges, who will 
probably declaim against a standing army, who may probably tell 
the people that standing armies are dangerous to the liberties of the 
subject—that they are instruments in the hands of the crown for the 
establishment of arbitrary power—that the people ought to be watéhful 
of their rulers, lest the King and his government should, through 
the medium of a standing army, invade and subvert the rights and 
liberties of the people ; this, I say, may, after the next assizes, be 
the language of false writers, unless an effectual check shall now 
be given; the prudence of peace, or the chances of war, may also 
be the spbject of declamation ; and next, it is not improbable, this or 
anothet anonymous writer may fall wpon the Board of Admiralty, 
and accuse it of not affording sufficient convoys to protect the trade, 
or mayhap he may makea charge against them for inverting the 
order of a voyage, upon false rumours, and then hold up the Lords 
of that Board to the people's ridicule and contempt. I will now 
put out of consideration altogether, whether the subjects, upon which 
this writer has dilated, are in their nature innocent or criminal, and 
I will beg leave, with great deference, to submit, with the utmost 
respect, afew observations, contending as I shall, that if anonymous 
writers bé permitted to send into the world, as Charges of Judges, 
Speeches permissable only in the Senate, a door will be gpened, 
perhaps, for the subversion of the constitution; in a word, if such 
anonymous and dangerous public writers be not promptly and 
effectually put down, the sacred Bench of Justice may again be made 
a vehicle forthe promulgation of doctrines the most mischievous, 


and so a dreadful order of things, never contemplated, (because 


the offence is, thank God, quite new,) may arise. Witha view to 
reconcile and make contented the minds of the people of Ireland, 
on the subject of tithes, I will beg to contrast the rights of the 
clergy of England, as now enforced by Jaw, with those of the Irish 
clergy, and, by the contrast, the leniency of Irish claims will be 
made manifest. I tell them, as a fact, that in England, fruit and 
vegetables@fre tithed, and that the clergy strictly enforce the payment 
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of the tenth, whereas the Irish clergy do not, in general, get a 
twentieth. Again I say, I will not believe that a Judge, more 
especially a Judge so devoted to religion, so attached to the church 
of Ireland, as by law established, and to the constitution in Church 
and State, as Mr. Justice Fletcher is, would on the bench, at Wex- 
ford, totally uncalled for, promulgate principles, and advance posi- 
tions in regard to tithes, so unworthy of a Judge as those ascribed 
to him by this false reporter. Tithes undoubtedly area public sub- 
ject, and it is, I admit, the right and privilege of every man in the 
country to discuss such subjects, (a privilege I do at this moment, 
with great deference to public opinion, avail myself of;) but, how- 
ever the law of discretion interposes, to fix restraints which forbid 
men, in particular situations and places, taking certain adverse views 
against old establishments, or against measures of government, from 
discussing ; the persons I would instance are, Judges, Generals, 
Admirals, and Divines, when addressing their respective auditories. 
What would be said of a military or naval officer, who, at the head 
of his men, should make a declamatory speech, of six or seven 
pages length, against old establishments? Such an offender, though 
of the highest rank, would be dismissed the service, at least ; and 
here, I repeat, on principle, the duties of Judges and Divines, 
Generals and Admirals, should be, and are precisely the same in 
regard to the discussion of public topics. What mischiefs, I ask, 
would not a government and a people be exposed to, if the opinions 
of Judges, on general subjects of state policy, were allowed upon 
the bench : of Divines, in the pulpit, or of Generals and Admirals, 
in their addresses to the men under their command? and if 
such speeches, from such powers, are inadmissible, surely such 
liberty of speech will not be allowed to false and anonymous writers. 
The discussion of such subjects, and the proper remedies, (every 
one knows) exclusively belong to the Houses of Parliament, and 
not to the Bench of Justice, to the pulpit, or to the army or navy ; 
the duties of Judges, of Divines, of Generals and Admirals, are 
prescribed, and have their known limits fixed by the law and the 
constitution. Does not the excellence of our constitution consist in 
the due apportionment of the rights, privileges, and powers of 
évery man in the empire, and would not the well-balanced distribu- 
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tion be overturned, if the high personages I have alluded to, were 
to usurp the powers and privileges of the crown, and the two Houses 
of Parliament? In a word, by our excellent constitution, the duty 
of every man is ascertained, and no man can with impunity violate 
the limits prescribed; and now, I ask, for information, is it or is 
it not, the duty of Judges on the bench, to administer the laws as 
they find them, to the best of their skill and knowledge? I speak 
now generally, and desirous of information ; I ask, is it, or is it not, 
consistent with their duty on the bench, to propound new, or to 
find fault with existing laws? Do not, I beg leave to repeat my 
question, such discussions belong exclusively to the Houses of Par- 
liament, to whose acts, when sanctioned by the crown, is it, or is 
it not, the peculiar duty of Judges to pay implicit obedience? Nay more, 
isit, or is it not, their duty, upon their oaths, to make others, and every 
man within their jurisdiction, obey the laws? With what consis- 
tency, I would beg leave with great humility to submit, could Judges, 
on the bench, pass sentence under a law, the legality or the useful- 
ness of which had, the moment before, been the objects of their 
discussion, and of their abuse or reprobation? From clergy and 
tithes the writer steps again tothe grand jurors and presentments of 
the county of Wexford, now holding up to the public at large grand 
jurors as the worst of men. I will here, as I always do, give his 
own words: ‘ indeed, I have know counties which have been par- 
celled out to undertakers by Baronies, where no man could get a 
job without the consent of the baronial undertaker. They met and 
commuted, and it was thus agreed: give me my job here, and I 
will give you your job there ;” those are his very words. If such 
charges against grand jurors are not of the most serious nature— 
if grand jurors be not here directly aceused of peculation of the 
basest kind—if their crime, if the charge be true, be not a robbery 


of the poor by the rich, I am yet to learn what is base and wicked, 


I hope the grand jurors of all Ireland, with the exception of the upright 
Western Gentleman, will defend themselves from the accusations of 
this writer, on whom I do now, explicitly and expressly, call for 
the names of the counties and of the grand jurors, who have thus, 
as he writes with confidence, dealt in fraud by wholesale; who, 
according to him, without having bought the people, have sold them ; 
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who, greedy blood-suckers, enrich themselves, making roads, 
building bridges, and raising park-walls for their own convenience, 
by the plunder of the poor. I call upon the writer, not merely 
to speak out, but I call upon him to speak plain. I call upon him 
to name persons, times, and places, that so the guilty grand jurors 
atid magistrates may be dragged before Mr. Justice Fletcher, and 
his majesty's other Judges, at the next assizes, and be, by the ve- 
nerable Judge and his brethren, disgraced, degraded, and exemplarily 
punished, as assuredly, if guilty, they ought. ‘The writer does now, 
it would seem, commit a blunder, by making an apology to the 
Wexford grand jurors; I give his own words—“ I may be asked 
why I mention those things? The grand jury know them very 
very well, but they ought not to be concealed :" miserable infatuated 
notion! these things are not concealed; there is not a grand jury 
jobin the country which is not known and commented upon by 
the peasantry ; every mischief and every enormity I have this day 
stated, is as thoroughly well known to the peasant as to the gentry 
throughout Ireland ; the affected apprehension of exciting and ex- 
asperating them, bya reprobation of those enormities, is puerile and 
contemptible. It cannot,do mischief, it cannot add to the poignancy 
of their feelings, but it may allay or sooth them: already those ex- 
actions are the subject of discussion and of minute scrutiny in every 
cabin; what are the consequences? dreadful heart-burnings and 
deep murmurings."” Was there’ever such a soother as this mis-re- 
porter, who to allay a wretched peasant’s sufferings, whom before 
he described without food or clothing, does tell the starving, naked 
wretch, that bis landlord, the grand jurors, and the gentry of the 
country, are peculators and swindlers of the highest class, that they 
are his oppressors, and that the rich have entered into a combination 
to rob the poer !—Such are the writer's accounts of the absentee 
nobility and gentry of Ireland—and such are the healing measures he 
uses for allaying and soothing the miseries, as he roundly states, of 
the naked, and starved, and plundered, and miserable peasantry. 
The next part, to which I shall advert, is that which tells the 
grand jurors of Ireland the remedies by which they may enable 
themselves to comfort and make happy the minds of the discontented 
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peasantry, and induce them patiently to suffer the pressure of their 
‘burdens ; and what are the soothing means be does now propose ? 
What! why, “ equal and impartial administration of justice”’—of 
that justice (I give his words) which ‘ the rich can pursue until it be 
attained, but which, that it may benefit the cottager, should be 
brought home to his door.” Thus this false reporter proclaims to 
the world, as it were, from the bench of justice itself, that in order 
to sooth the mind of the peasant, and to enable him to suffer with 


patience the pressure of the burdens imposed on him, he (the peasant) 


should be told he shall have ‘* equal and impartial justice ;” that which, 
emphatically, from his chamber, the writer asserts, the rich man 
can pursue until obtained, but which that it may benefit the cottager, 
should be brouglit home to his door. Here is an insinuation, indeed, 
a broad assertion, that under the present order of things, the cottager 
cannot attain justice; the writer’s words are, ‘‘ but which justice, 
that it may benefit the cottager, should be brought home to his door ;" 
with his accustomed benevolence then he expresses his hope that 
justice will be so brought, in order tha? the peasant’s sufferings may 
be soothed and allayed. Here he tells the peasantry of Ireland, in 
pretty plain language, that the benefit of the law is not now imparted 
to them, and then follows (one would think enough had been already 
said) another, and, as «sual, an attack mixed with great severity 
against the magistracy of Ireland, with a plentiful supply of whole- 
some advice to the government, to guide the administration of the 
Jaw, in future, for that end proposing the removal of the present, 
and the selection of a new magistracy, describing, (there is nothing 
beyond his imagination and presumption,) how bad men have crept 
in ; on this subject he gives a very curious piece of advice, indeed 
' @ master-piece—it is that vacancies in the magistracy shall be sup- 
plied from the Protestant clergy, and then follows an eulogy of them— 
but what next, and in a few lines after, do we read? The greatest 
disrepect of ‘that sacred body. I will now give, as I always do, the 
writer’s own words :—** Some clergymen (says he) there may have 
been, who, in a period of distraction, perusing the Old Testament 
with more attention than the New, and admiring the glories of 
Joshua (the son of Nun,) they saw in the Catholics the Canaanites 
of old, and at the head of the Militiaand Yeomanry, wished to con- 
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quer the promised Glebe. Such men, I hope, are not now to be 
found in that most respectable order, and if they are, I need scarcely 
add, they should no longer remain in the commission.” Good whole- 
some advice this, from an anonymous abuser of the clergy of Ireland, 
to the Lord Chancellor ; and then he takes up the Orangemen, now 
giving a further admonition, and towards the conclusion of his obser- 
vation (nothing great or small can escape him,) he adverts and ani- 
madverts upon two Bills recently enacted in Parliament, and what 
does he say? As I always do, I shall give the writer's own words :— 
** Gentlemen, two Bills of importance to the public peace of Ireland, 
have recently passed both Houses of Parliament ;” he did not forget 
toadd his comment upon those Bills. ‘* They passed,” says this 
universal writer, to whom the lines of Juvenal may not, perhaps, be 
inapplicable: * Grammiaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Augur, Schenobates, Medicus, magus omnia novit.” ‘* They passed 
(says he) almost, as I believe, without observation, and certainly 


without public inquiry into the state of the country.” Desirous to 


get information, 1 beg to propose some general questions respecting 
all Judges : have they, on the Bench, a right to callin question Acts 
of Parliament? Have Jadges a right, by law, to bring into public 
consideration Acts of Parliament, observing that they passed both 
Houses without observation or due inquiry? Have Judges a right, 
by law, to discuss the means by which a law has been enacted? At 
present I apprehend they have not. Generally speaking, I hesitate 
not to say, (speaking, however, with the utmost respect and defer- 
ence,) that the worst conscquences must inevitably result, if Judges 
were, from the Bench, to deliver opinions against Acts of Parliament, 
or against the means used for their enaction ; and I would beg leave 
io say, that puisne Judges cannot have judicial knowledge of the 
previous inquiries made, or the means taken for the enactment of a 
law, (such observations, this anonymous writer, assuming the sacred 
name of a Judge, has presumed to make ;) but I ask pardon for 
having said so much ; the Right Hon. Mr. Peel, the Lord Lieute- 
nant's Secretary, and the chief minister of the Prince Regent's 
government in Ireland, who brought those Bills into Parliament, and 
who throughout their progress supported them, will, I presume, in a 
proper place, and at 2 proper time, and before a proper tribunal, 
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call this very bad writer to an account for his impeachment, indeed, 


at least of his (Mr. Peel's) ministerial and parliamentary duties and 
conduct. I will, therefore, beg leave to commit that writer to the 
minister for Ireland, who, I have no doubt, will bestow on him that 
which he merits ;—and now, I proceed on a voyage with this writer, 
and general traveller, whose next accusation against the gentry of 
Ireland is simply, that they have been guilty of a crime, no less than 
the transportation across the Atlantic of innocent men, “ because,” 
(as, in his comments on the Insurrection and other Acts, he asserts,) 
** their lives happened to be in their (the landlords) leases"—I will 
give the writer's own words: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have seen times when 
persons, who, thinking the lives named in their tenants’ leases were 
lasting somewhat too long, had, by the aid of sucha law, found 
means to recommend a trip across the Atlantic to the persons thus 
unreasonably attached to life, and thus achieved the downfall of a 
beneficial lease, and a comfortable rise in their-income; in conse- 
quence such things have occurred; I have known the fact. Thus,” 
he says, ‘‘ the Jandlords punish those innocent transports,” as with an 
affectation of wit he observes, ‘‘ because of their unreasonable attach- 
ment to life; thus,” he says, ‘‘ the Lords and Gentry of Ireland achieved 
the downfall of a beneficial lease, and a comfortable rise of their in- 
come,” adding, (this is too important not to be repeated, ) ‘‘ such things 
have occurred ; I have known the fact.” I call now upon this writer and 
bold accuser, this positive and unqualified assertor ; I call upon him to 
prove the alleged fact, namely, to prove that Irish landlords have trans- 
ported innocent men for the purpose of aggrandizing themselves ; and 
I call upon the landlords themselves, collectively and individually to 
demand, in a proper place, and before a proper tribunal, such proof, 
This false reporter has now the assurance to represent the Judge as in 


a pet—as saying, when speaking of the Acts of Parliament, “‘ I am 


pot in the secrets of the castle—a desperate state of things calls for 


desperate remedies :” alluding to the state of Ireland, and the laws. 


of the land—denying that any Judge ever did on the Bench utter such 
an expression, I ask, what would be said of a puisne Judge in 
London, who, sitting in Westminster Hall, on the King's Bench, 
should tell a Grand Jury that he was not in the secrets of the Regent's 
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government, or advised with, or consulted by his Sovereign's cabinet 
ministers? I would now, for information, ask, if Judges are in the 
habit of receiving: secret and confidential communeations from St. 
James's, or from the Castle of Dublin? Now, of all his falsehoods, 
this I take to be one of the greatest-—Why ? Because he had before 
represented the learned Judge as the chosen servant of the crown, in 
the worst of times, and when, if the writer is to receive credit, the 
Judge's peculiar friend, the late excellent Lord Clare, was at the 
head of the law; wherefore, I infer, that the government could not 
be so insensible of talents as to withdraw its secrets from Mr. Justice 
Fletcher, if they were or could with propriety be confided to any 
Judge ; but assuredly, no Judge would pettishly tell a Grand Jury 
that he was not in the secrets of the castle ; every Judge knows that 
he ought not to receive lessons from the castle—nor yet from a con- 
trary party ; every Judge knows that he would violate the law and the 
constitution, and, what is infinitely worse, his oath; if he were, 
in his administration of justice, to suffer his mind to be influenced, 
either by secrets from the castle, or by secrets from the people.— 
The writer then, by those words, *‘I am notin the secrets of the 
castle—a desperate state of things calls for a desperate remedy,” has, 
Ido humbly conceive, grossly maligned the venerable, and loyal, 
and constitutional, Judge Fletcher, whose charge he has pretended to 
report, and, for this mis-report, I do sincerely hope, the Judge wil! 
severely punish him. There are several passages in this most extra- 
ordinary composition which call for laughter, such as those about 
the Courier and the Prrot—about a shot, a falsehood, and a 
truth—about escorts, and the mischiefs and alarms which they excite 
-—about English country gentlemen—and led horses and equipages— 
and English Judges and Irish Judges—about pelting stones in Callen— 
about high sheriffs, their need and penury, and what is beneath them 
—about sub-sheriffs, with their desire of getting rid of burdens— 
and what is beside them—about two or three miserable bailiffs 
mounted on wretehed little horses, brandishing an enormous length 
of halbert, resembling so many Cossacks in every thing but utility— 
about attendance, and no attendance—and about a boy of seven years 
old idly flinging a stone: this farrago I will pass‘over, as unfit for the 
consideration of the most puerile of my readers, and as this accom- 
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plished writer makes Mr. Justice Fletcher to desire the Grand Jurors 
to return to their jury room, so will I beg leave to retire from the 
mis-reporter, wishing very sincerely that he may get the retirement 
he seems to have been very well disposed to earn—that which 


he deserves, I pray God he may get—the labourer is worthy of his 


hire. 
eo 


On my review of the falsely reported charge, I find I passed over 
the most awful part, indeed, passages which strike my imagination as 
shocking to human nature. I allude now to those parts, which, 
‘speaking of crimes, followed by the rope and gibbet, the mis-reporter 
says, (his words shall be faithfully given,) ‘* What then is the 
wretched peasant to do? Chased from the spot where he had tirst 
drawn his breath—-where he had first seen the jight of heaven—inca- 
pable of procuring any other means of existence—vexed with those 
exactions I have enumerated, (which, according to his acccount, are) 
the moderate pittance which the high rents leave to the poor pea- 
saniry, the large county assessments yearly taken from them ; roads 
frequently planned and made, not for the general advantage of the 
county, but to suit the particular views of a neighbouring landholder, 
at the public expence ; such abuses, shaking the very foundation of the 
law, ought to be checked. Superadded to those mischiefs, are the per- 
manent and occasional absentee landlords, residing in another county, 
not known to their tenantry, but by their agents, who extract the 
uttermost penny of the value of their land. If a lease happens to fall 
in, they set the farm by public auction, to the highest bidder—no gra- 
titude for past services, no preference of the fair offer, no predilection 
for the ancient tenantry, be they ever so deserving, but if the highest 
price be not acceded to, the depopulation of a whole tract of country 
ensues. What, then, is the wretched peasant to do ? (repetition here is 
admissible.) ---Chased from the spot where he had first drawn his breath 
—where he had first seen the light of Heaven---incapable of pro- 
curing any other means of existence---vexed with those exactions I 
have enumerated, and harassed by the payment of tithes, can we be 
surprised, that a peasant, of unenlightened mind, of uneducated 
habits, should rush upon the perpstration of crimes, followed by the 
punishment of the rope and the gibbet? Nothing, (as the pea- 
santry imagines) remains for them, thus harassed, and thus destitute 
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but with strong hand to deter the stranger from intruding upon their 

farms, and to extort from the weakness and terrors of their landlords, 

(from whose gratitude and geod feelings they have failed to win it), 

a kind of preference for their ancient tenantry, Such, gentlemen, 

have. been the causes which I have seen thus operating in the north of 
Ireland, and in part of the south and west.”---I call now for specifi- 

cation. What now shall be said of the mis-reporter of a Judge, of 
Mr. Justice Fletcher too—a man filling a situation, which, next to 

the clergy, is held sacred---a man invested by his sovereign with the 
administration of his laws---a man to whom is delegated the sacred 

duty of deciding upon the persons, the properties, and the lives, of his 

Majesty's subjects —in a word, of aman, who, because he is a Judge, 

has a peculiar, as well as ordinary, duties to discharge ; for upon a 

Judge, on his Majesty's Bench, the eyes of ail men are placed? It 
is not enough to say of a Judge, generally speaking, (Judge Fletcher 

is an eminent illustration of my position), that he isa good man— 

no, it should be said of him that he is pre-eminently good, that. so, 

he may give the better effect to his endowments, natural and acquired 

---that so he may be a shining example,— that so, as far as his influ- 

ence cag reach, he may improve the morals, as divines do the reli- 

gion, of the peopie.---What now, I ask, will Mr. Juctice Fletcher 

say of his mis-reporter? With profound respect I beg leave to ex- 

press my hope, that the Hon. Judge wiil himself exemplarily punish 

the man, if hecan discover him, who has dared to injure and insult’ 
his reputation, and highly-estimated judicial character. 

‘Considering the sentiments and the piinciples which we find are, 
by this writer and many others, inculcated, can we be surprized ? 
can we wonder that the peasantry of Ireland, quick-minded, spirited 
and brave, a warlike people, who, though of a generous nature, 
kind-hearted and hospitable, are yet from national pride, and from a 
warmth of mind, an bastiness of temper, and a volatility of spirits, 
perhaps of all others upon earth, the people most susceptible of bad 
advice, the most easily excited and led astray ? Can we wonder that 
a people, in whose minds, however good they are by nature, such 
bad principles are unceasingly, and, indeed, unsparingly inculcated ? 
Can we, I say, wonder that a people of such spirit and spirits, taught 
to believe that they are impoverished and enslaved, that their land- 
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lords, upon whose estates they live, are their oppressors---tlat the 
nobility and gentry of Ireland, collectively and individually, are their 
oppressors—taught to believe that they, the magistrates and grand 
jurors, do by fraud and peculation, and jobbing, of an infamous 
nature, combine, conspire, and confederate together to defraud the 
poor—taught to believe that the owners of the soil have no gratitude 
—taught to believe that when leases expire, their lands are set up by 
public auction, and knocked down to the highest bidder—taught to 
believe that neither past services, nor the offer of a fair value, can 
work upon the obdurate mind, the hardened heart, the cruel soul of 
their ungrateful landlord—taughit to believe that their landlord, with- 
out any feeling, extract the uttermost penny of the value of their lands 
—taught to believe that they have no predilection for their ancient 
tenantry (be they ever so deserving,) bat that, on the contrary, if the 
highest price be not by the ancient tenant acceded to, the depopula- 
tion of an entire tract of country ensues—taught to believe that they, 
the wretched peasantry, are chased from the spot where they had 
’ first drawn their breath, where they had first seen the light of Heaven 
—that they, chased away from their cottages and their farms, are 
rendered incapable of procuring, by honest industry, the means of 
existence—taught to believe that vexed and harassed by the exactions, 
the barbarity, and the ingratitude of their landlord, and of the higher 
orders, as above in their order enumerated, have occasioned to them ; 
and that separated (a most false assertiony from their own pastor, 
they are harassed also by the payment of tithes—taught to believe 
that tithes are a tax upon industry, upon enterprize, and upon agri- 
cultural skill—taught to believe that they, the peasants, are little 
more in the scale of mankind than brutes,—their minds and habits 
uneducated and unenlightened ; their persons, as it were, fitted only 
for the rope and the gibbet—taught to believe in one line, that they 
are naked and starved—in the next, that their hovels, and their food 
are such as an English farmer would not permit his hog to enter, his 
sow to eat—taught to believe, that brutal and ferocious, roused by 
their miseries, inflamed by their passions, and rendered outrageous 
by whiskey, they have an excuse for rushing on the perpretration of 
crimes of the deepest dye, punished by an ignominous death, by the 
rope and the gibbet—taught to believe that nothing remains for trem 
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in their harassed and destitute’state, but with their own strong hands, 
to deter the stranger from: intruding upon their farms—taught, at 
once to believe, that a determined opposition by force of arms is 
justifiable, as well for retaliation, as by the law of necessity—taught 
to believe that that is the only course, namely, personal opposition 
and. resistance, which remains to be taken by the oppressed and 
enslaved pedsant—taught to believe that such is the only course to 
be taken to extort from the weakness and terrors of his crue} but 
coward landlord, a kind of preference for their ancient farms—a 
preference, such as it is represented to be, the peasant had failed to 
win, because of the ingratitude and the want of feeling of his baiba- 
rous, and hard-hearted, and cruel landlord---taught to believe that 
he, the Irish peasant, has not a spot of land which he can call his 
own---that he is without an house in his native land, an idea peculi- 
arly shocking to the pational feeling of a brave, and generous, and 
hospitable Irish peasant, who is the known lover of his country--- 
taught to believe that he is separated from his pastor and his religion, his 
religion and his pastor, the well-known anxious solicitude, the natural 
and early, and admired and habitual affections of his mind and heart 
+--taught to believe that whilst the door of justice is open to the rich 
man, it is closed against the poor---taught to believe that the peasant 
cannot either get law or justice---in a word, taught to believe that 
he is in his own country, that country which he loves, and which, 
according to the feelings of his mind, and heart, and soul, he would, 
but for wicked advisers, delight in, cherish, and’ support---taught, I 
say, to believe, that in his much-loved country, he is at once an 
alien, and an outcast, placed out of the protection of the law, to be 
at once the sport, and the support of those, who, by the laws of 
God and man, ought to be his comforters, his protectors, and his 
guardiars.---Can we, I say, wonder that the minds of the peasantry 
of Ireland, thus taught and instructed, thus misled and abused, 
should be in a state of depravity, and disposed to resist the Jaw and 
their landlords, whilst such depraved, such false, such infernal prin- 
ciples. are inculcated, are instilled, are driven and forced, into the 
mind of the peasant, we cannot wonder at his past, nor yet at his 
present, deptavity---no, no, we are only to wonder that he is not 
more depraved and more wicked ; and so, doubtless, he would be, 
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if it were not that the brave mind, the noble heait, the generous 
soul, the hospitable feelings, and the religious disposition which the 
God of Nature has implanted in the breasts of our beloved country- 
men, the peasantry of Ireland, restrains and checks the ferocity and 
the wickedness which a depraved education leads the naturally good, 
but -misled peasant into---but for those happy causes of restraint, 
natural, therefore strong causes, the wishes of the vile incendiary, 
the wishes of the teachers of rebellion, of the schoolmasters of sedi- 
tion, of the quack doctors of the state, who, in 1798, and since, 
have too frequently prevailed, would see the completion of their 
infernal desires, would glut their insatiable appetites, and wicked 
minds, in the surrounding view of rivers of bleod---Alas! this 
blessed land has been cursed with poisoned spirits, who have, indeed, 
poured the phials of their wrath, who have administered their 
poisoned prescriptions, who have tainted the public mind with their 
corruptions, their poison alike destructive to rich and poor, and so 
deadly, that if it does but get hold of the mind, he who tastes thereof 
will die. Such, indeed, is-its nature, that it destroys at once both 
soul and body ; the Almighty has banished from our Island, blessed 
by nature with her choicest gifts, all venomous animals of the reptile 
kind, but he permits a greaier scourge, a greater punishment, in the 
poisoned and envenomed principles of too many of its base sub- 
jects. 

To conclude, I consider that Ireland has been traduced---that the 
Protestants have been traduced---that the Roman Catholics have been 
traduced---that the peerage, the landlords, the clergy, the gentry, the 
magistrates, the grand jurors, the petit-jurors, the officers of the 
revenue, and the whole peasantry, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
have been all traduced. I will not say that the Judges are included, 
though, perhaps, I might---bat this I may be permitted to observe, 
that the Bench of Justice has not been respected---nor have the 
government or the parliament been too much flattered. Those are 
the sincére persuasions of my mind---under their influence I have 
writtén, and if I shall have taken right views, then, I trast, that his 
Majesty's government, or-the imperial parliament, or the Hon, Mr, 
Justice Fletcher, will put the subject into a proper course of legal 
investigation. On the other hand, if I have taken wrong views--- 
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if from an error of jadgment, I have reprobated that which ought {o 
be respected---if the sentiments and principles of the writer are en- 
tiled to the approbation of the government, the parliament, and the 
people, my observations will then fall, asin that case they ought, 
into oblivion; the only consolation I shall then have, for the trouble 
I have taken, or may have given, is that which arises from the re- 
flection that I meant well. I will further observe, that whether the 
charge to the grand Jurors of Wexford (falsely imputed to the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Fletcher) shall be brought before the High Court of 
Parliament, or before his Majesty's Court of King’s Bench, is for the 
consideration of the highest powers in the empire. In calling their 
attention to the subject, as. with profound respect I have, I feel I have 
discharged my duty. I do then, to those high personages, the Viceroy 
of Ireland, the Members of the imperial Parliament, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Fletcher, and his Majesty's Attorney-General, and to their 
superior jadgment bow with that deference which becomes. me ; 
requesting permission to declare, as 1 do with the utmost sincerity, 
that my earnest and only anxiety on the subject I have taken the 
liberty to discuss, is, that that may be administered, which all men 
desire, ‘and unite in praying for, 
JUSTICE. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


LIVERPOOL ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF THE 


LATE RIGHT HON, WILLIAM PITT. 

On Monday last, the friends and admirers of the political senti- 
‘ments and conduct of the‘late Right Hon. William Pitt, sat down to 
a splendid dinner, at the Liverpool Arms, in celebration of the anni- 
versary of the birth-day of that distinguished statesman. 

J. B. ASPINAL, Esq. President, in the Chair. 

The company was numerous and highly respectable, and the even- 

ing was spent with great harmony and hilarity. After the cloth was 


drawn, , i <® 
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NON NOBIS. . 


His Mgiesty the King, the Duke af Lancaster ; 3 three times three. 
—Song, ‘* God save the King,” by the company. 
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His Royal Highness the Prince Regent ; three times three.—Glee, 
‘* Hail, Star of Brunswick,” by Messrs. Holden, Taylor, and May- 
brick. 

Her Majesty the Queen, and the Royal Family.—Band, “ The 
Queen's March.” 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York and the Army; three 
times three.—Glee, ‘‘ How merrily we live.” : 

Lord Melville and the Navy; three times three.—Song, ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia." 

The Chairman said, that, previously to giving the next toast, he 
must be allowed to congratulate them on having established a perma- 
nent Club in the town, to commemorate the anniversary «of the birth- 
day of that illustrious statesman the late Right Hon. William Pitt. 
He did this from a conviction, that, by impressing upon the minds of 
the rising generation, the name, the character, the virtues, and, 
above all, the principles of Mr. Pitt, they were promoting ihe true 
interests of the country. By this means they would have a constant 
succession of loyal subjects, and firm and independent defenders of 
the British Constitution. He begged leave to give— 

The immortal Memory of the Right Hon. William ‘Pitt, the 
illustrious statesman who made his Country the first object, himself 
the last ;—in silence. 

Mr. Mutockx then rose.—Gentlemen, I feel almost a pious appre- 
hension in violating the silence which usually attends this toast. But, 
in breaking that silence, [ am actuated by two considerations,—one 
of private feeling, the other of public duty, The first I am disposed 
to touch very lightly, for it respects myself. Since the period when, 
guided by good fortune, I became a denizen amongst you, it has 
been my happy lot to receive more than my share of your kindness 
and confidence ; and very recently you dispensed an additional favour 
to me, by electing me a member of the Liverpool Pitt Clab, Gentle- 
men, I brought with me my political opinions; but, however similar 
to your own, I felt that I owed you a public and unequivocal avowal 
of those opinions. I now attempt to discharge the debt. It is right 
that I should show you, that I come not as an interloper amongst 
your loyal festivities, but as a zealous participator in your sentiments; 
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that I do not steal as a spy into your camp, but enrol myself as a 
faithful and fearless associate in arms. My part is taken. 1 profess 
the principles of Mr. Pitt. I learned them early—I cultivated them 
long—I shall forget them never! Allow me to apologize for having 
trespassed upon your attention by saying so much of an individual so 
humble as myself, and ‘permit me to proceed to a subject of real 
importance.—Gentlemen, if there ever was a period in the annals of 
England, when her national councils were swayed by the maxims of 
a vigorous and enlightened policy, we are bound by the dictates of 
wisdom to recur to the principles of that policy in the present awful 
crisis of our affairs. On the eve of another great struggle, there 
must be anxiety for the futare, but for that fature there is hope in 
the past. It is impossible to think of what England has done without 
finding in it the materials of proud and lofty augury for triumph to 
come. Thereis no feebleness in our cause. We go to war for all 
that is sacred, and noble, and free,—all worth the beart and blood of 
‘man. There is success and inspiration in those things. The cause 
itself is a triumph. But there is, besides this, to England a physical 
power which has been developed by no other people. We owe this 
to our Constitution. Ifthe Monarchy of England had been despotic, 
she must, to all human conjecture, have sunk under the pressure of 
the last war. Where the king is a despot, the state has but a single 
arm; but where the people have an interest in the conservation of 
their liberties, it is a hundred-handed giant, abounding in exhaustless 
energy ; the force becomes universal ; there is strength in every part ; 
the state is vigorous and vital all over. This physical power of Eng- 
land is born of her freedom; the faculties of her people are in per- 
petual activity. The unlimited range given to genius, to manly 
industry, to mental acquirement, constitutes a fund of ability imme- 
diately convertible from the works of peace, to the material of power 
and triumph in war. The ‘severe pressure of the last twenty years 
only showed the more vigorous spring, and the strength of repulsion. 
The heavier descent of the tempest on that mighty ocean of the 
public mind, only disclosed the wonders of its depths, and that 
those depths were inexhaustible. The danger brought out from the 
silence’ and unmarked nobleness of private life, those powers which 


were destined-to redeem ‘the: world’s catise,—Like Homer's hero, the 
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form which lay in its tent, covered with the vestures of peace, and 
only touching the lyre—listless and unarming while the danger was 
remote—roused itself from that “ golden slumber” when the shout 
came pealing towards the camp---seized the épear---and in that 
panoply, which seemed of more than mortal splendour, rushed into 
the field, and at once turned the battle. In the period of our immi- 
nent danger---a danger from which we may not yet be freed; a 
danger of which it may be reserved for the purified vision of our pos- 
terity to discern the extent and malignancy---two men, as by the 


especial interposition of Providence, were lifted up for the safety of . 


the nation ; splendid as two stars glittering above the cloud and dark- 
ness that lowered over the times. They have since gone down to the 
grave. Tous a great sorrow; to themselves, the consummation of 
their glories. They had fought the good fight; they had kept the 
faith. They are gone to receive the crown laid up forthem. Need 
I name the names of William Pitt and. Edmund Barke? Born in 
different countries, they seemed intended to stand forth to the world 
the noblest representatives of what was noblest in both islands. 
Burke, full of the glowing heart, the fond sensibility, the burning 
imagination, the impassioned, enthusiastic, and exuberant eloquence 
of Ireland : of that country which I exult in calling mine ; of that 
gountry, which, though harassed with unhappy dissensions, ever 
ministers to my pride, and will ever be endeared to my affections. 
Pitt, vigorous, penetrating, indefatigable, armed ali over, and ready 
for the perpetual combat, an unequalled model of the sagacity, the 
diligence, the solemn rectitude, that make the glory of the English 
mind. But, unlike in genius, in cause they were one. The pbiio- 
sophic grandeur o Burke gave the force of universal truths to the 
rapid couclusions of the great British Statesman. The counsel, 
which shed illumination in the Senate by the matchless energy of 
Pitt, was diffused over the nation by the expansive wisdom ot his 
illustrious friend. Those were the men, whose memories should be 
engraven upon our hearts.—Those were the men who never despaired 
of the fortunes of their country. Those were the wen, who, in the 
hour of our severest national need, warned us by their wisdom, pro- 
tected us by their principles, animated us by their example, and 
adorned us by their fame, Let us worship them with a Persian 
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idolatry, which, though the luminary of day be gone down,;stil) 
with grateful piety adores the benignant radiance which has. passed 
away. Gentlemen, we must deplore the privation of such beings ; 
but we must not ‘‘ sorrow as these without hope,” They were the 
product of danger: if the danger should return, we shall have to 
commemorate men summoned up to do as they have done, Such 
men may be unknown, ‘till the hour that called them into fall distiac- 
tion. Whilst I am talking of the mighty dead, there may be some 
genius starting forth with the visible sovereignty on his brow ;—the 
statesman or the warrior, if our illustrious Wellington should want a 
warrior. We-may, at this moment of commemoration, be ministering 
to the spirit that is yet to emulate the fame of the departed: in 
offering she laurel to the grave of Pitt, we may be twining a wreath 
for the temple of that man, who is, like him, to be called the 
** saviour of his country; Gentlemen, on the decease of Mr. Pitt, 
(an.event harried on by the agony with which be viewed a new coalition 
formed for the liberation of Europe, disastrously dissolved on the 
plains.of Austerlitz,) the systematic opponents of his policy rushed 
into power, and became invested with the fall competence of ex hibit- 
ing the practical benefits of their own antagonist policy. They tried 
a fruitless negotiation for peace with the warlike ruler of France; 
they endeavoured to. suplicate for. what Mr, Pitt, sought to subdue ; 
and, .after @ year of pompous inanity, they retired from office, 
diminished in strength, and sullied in character.. To them succeeded 
the men who had been schooled in the policy of Mr. Pitt, and they 
followed,the footsteps of their illustrious master. _They cheered and 
sustained the fainting freedom of the world. They held out hopes tg 
enthralled Austria-- to subjugated Prussia---to deluded Russia, Whilst 
pursuing this admirable conrse of conduct, the insane ambition of 
the French ruler urged him to convert his Spanish Allies into sub- 
sidiary slaves; Spain called to England, and England obeyed the call, 
She sent, her armies, commanded by a leader himself a host. Success 
attended us, and scarce was there a field of Spain on which the ban- 
ners of Wellington did not ‘ fan" our foes ‘‘ into despair.” _ Spain 
roused the rest. of Europe, and Napoleon determined to rivet its 
chaius, He marched to Moscow in triumph, attended by the proudest 
attay that Europe had eve gazed upon. He returned a defeated 
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fugitive, leaving ‘the bones of three hundred thousand soldiers to 
bleach on the snows of Russia. The Allies pursued him, and con- 
tinued their career to the walls of Paris. And then, gentlemen, was 
exhibited the noblest spectacle that the world has ever viewed: an 
hostile army, composed of various nations, from the most remote 
and savage barbarism to the most refined civilization, each having 
a separate wrong to avenge, and that wrong inflicted by France. 
This army, so constituted, filed through the streets of Paris with- 
out perpetrating a single’ injury. And all this charity shown to that 
Paris which had been for twenty years the repository of ill, and from 
which all the woes of Europe had issued !-—Gentlemen, in effects 
ing the liberation of Europe, the allies gave freedom to France. 
The sound part of the French community called for their legitimate 
sovereign. He came, and, during the period of his rale, he dispensed 
more blessings to his peop'e than the fanatics of a shallow and in- 
fide! philosophy had dared to dream of—for he gave them peace. 
Whilst, wrapped in a false security, the head of the Bourbons was 
devising comforts for his people, the military adventurer, who had 
been spared by the magnanimity of the Allied Sovereigns, landed “on 
the scene of his former tyranny, and found a perfidious army ready 
to raise him to his ‘‘ bad eminence” again. The Bourbons were 
hurried into exile, and the usurper po!lutes his throne.—Gentlemen 
im this tremendous crisis all Europe looked to England for counsel, 
and she has counselled war, eternal war; not with the French people, 


but with a horde of reginiented robbers, led on by their Captain Gene- . 


ral'of iniquity. At the bidding of England, France will be envi- 
roned by a million of armed men, marshalled by the most gallant 
warrior of the age, who has skill and sinews to pluck the ruler of 
France ‘from his already tottering throne. Notwithstanding the 
hazards of prediction, I am willing to risk one respecting the entire 
success of the approaching contest. I am even disposed to couple a 
wish with my prediction, and that wish relates to the duration of the 
war. I do not wish it to be a very short one, becatseT see no safety 
for Europe until the military pride and power of France be humbled 
to the dust.—Gentlemen, at a season like this, when we might 
expect a perfect concurrence in our views from all the leading au- 
thorities of the State, men of great weight, and lofty talents, have 
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dissociated themselves from the cause of their country, and of Europe. 

I will no! for a moment venture to impeach the purity of their 

motives, but I must certainly distrust the soundness of their judgment. 

We are told that a new state of things has commenced ; that Napo- 
leon Bonapatte is called to the head of the French government by 

the will of the French people ; and that the line of policy pre- 

scribed by justice and by prudence is to abstain from all interference 

with the ioternal arrangements of our French neighbours. In these 
opinions ] cannot concur; andif Iam wrong,I gloriously share my 

error with the country, and with the ministers who rule it.—Gentle- 
men, in recommending us to consider Buonaparte as beginning to run 
a fresh race, without reference to bis former career, we are desired 
todo what wisdom ever chides for doing. We are in fact desired 
to consult our imagination, and reject our reason.—We are com- 
manded to extinguish all the beacon lights which history holds out 
for the guidance of erring and benighted man; to take no omens 
for the future from the experience of the past. What do we know 
of Buonaparte but as an unprincipled oppressor of nations? What 
circumstances have contributed to regenerate him? The poet tells 
us that ‘‘ sweet are the uses of adversity.” But to whom? To virtue, 
bruised by the buffets of an unkind fortune, and purifying itself in the 
midst of severest tiials. But vice, smote down from its ‘* bigh and 
palmy state” intodeserved degradation, is never lessened by misfortune. 
Think you that Napoleon, tossed upon his rock, like another Prome- 
theus, with the vulture of a frustrated ambition preying upon his 
beart, ever consoled himself by a generous contrition for his crimes ? 
Ob! no; these things cannot be: nature has said it. We have, 
then, Buonaparte, unchanged Buonaparte, before us once more, and 
we are girding ourselves for batUe once more to subdue him. And 
it is cheering to consider what advantages we possess, and what 
strength he hasbeen shorn of. We have all Europe disenchanted 
of that jacobinism which so long impeded the efforts of England 
for her emancipation. We behold the love of ancient institutions, 
which bad been chilled in so many bosoms, fondly rekindled; and 
may the pure flame never be extinguished again ! Buonaparte, instead 
of all continental Europe, now timorously sways divided and distract- 
ed France. He is labouring to sustain his despotism by the temporary 
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influence of jacobinism, and he will fall under the ruins of both._— 
Gentlemen, in order to make out a case of the injustices of interfer- 
ing with France, we are told that no European nation interposed to 
prevent our glorious revolution of 1688. But nothing short of the 
most unpatriotic perversion of historical truth can strain the two cases 
into a meagre analogy. King James was a lawful Monarch, exiled 
by the civil energies of the English people, for having violated their 
constitutional rights. So far was it from being a change effected by 
military violence, that the Parliament would not suffer King William 
to retain his Dutch guards: every thing was done by civil agency. 
Nothing by military power.—Gentlemen, the sophistry of the peace 
politicians has not misled the good sense of the people of England, 
and the debates in the House of Commons show you how that 
sophistry has been refuted and rebuked. I will venture to assert 
that even the victories which we may expect from the British armies, 
will not operate more powerfully, than the victorious reason poured 
forth in the eloquence of Gratton and Plunkett, of Lords Castlereagh, 
Grenville, and Liverpool. Whilst their adversaries have indulged in 
visionary speculations, they have shown that the foundations of the 
present practical policy are laid wide and deep in the nature of things. 
It is, inshort, Gentlemen, the policy which is natural to those who 
abide by the piinciples of the British Constitution—principles which 
have arrived at their present perfection through a long succession of 
ages. Such are the principles which we couple with the name of 
Mr. Pitt, because he called them into their noblest action. Such 
associations as I have the honour of addressing are the conservatories 
of those principles : long may they be held together !—Gentlemen, 
Thave to thank you for the flattering attention with which I have 
been heard, and for the still more flattering applause which occasion- 
ally interrupted that attention. I have not vanity enough to ascribe 
that applauseto the efficiency of my poor powers of expression. 
I have merely had the merit of awakening sentiments which were 
bedded in your own bosoms. Permit me to convey my good wishes 
for the continued prosperity of the Liverpool Pitt Club. 

The House of Brunswick, and may they never forget the Principles 
which seated them on the Throne of these Realms.—Glee, ‘‘ When 


Order in this Land commenced.” 
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Our glorious Constitution, the pride of Britons and the admiration 
of the World! three times three.—Glee, “‘ The King and the 
Churcir”’ 

His Majesty's present Ministers ; three times three. 

The immortal Memory of Lord Nelson, in silence.~-Glee, ‘* Peace 
to the Souls of the Heroes.” 

May the principles of Mr. Pitt ever animate the Councils of Great 
Britain. This toast was drank with the most rapturous plaadits.— 
Glee, ‘* Pitt's illustrious N me.” 

The revered Memory of the late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval ; 
in silence. 

Field Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, the Glory of 
Britain and the Terror of her Enemies ; nine times nine; reiterated 
bursts of applause.—Song, ‘“ To arms ! to arms !" 

Our firm and magnanimous Ally the Emperor of all the Russias ; 
three times three. —Band, ‘‘ The Russian March.” 

The Emperor of Austria.---‘The Tyrolese Song.” 

His Majesty the King of Prussia. _ 

‘The Chairman said he had no doubt that they would drink the next 
toast with the greatest pleasure. Inthe year 1660, this country was 
unfortunately placed in the same lamentable situation in which France 
is at this time; but he hoped this day would prove as auspicious to 
Louis XVIII. as it did to our exiled Monarch Charles II :--- 

His Majesty Louis XVIII. King of France and Navarre, and 
may this day prove as auspicious to him as it did to our exiled 
Monarch in the year 1660. 

The health of the worthy Chairman was proposed, in his absence, 
by Mr. Parke, and drank with three times three. 

Mr. Aspinat returned thanks. He said that, in common with 
them all! he ‘had professed throughout life, the principles of Mr. Pitt ; 
and thé honour they bad done him (Mr. A.) in electing him president 
of their anniversary meeting to commemorate the birth of that illus- 
trions Statesman, bad made an impression upon his mind that never 
could be effaced. In the course of his life, he had bad the honour to 
serve in a variety of situations ; but he never before served in one 
more grateful to his feelings than that which he then filled. He 
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assured the company it should be his constant aim actively to pro- 
mote the principles and support the policy of Mr. Pitt. It was 
his intention to have addressed them more at large upon the oc- 
casion; but having been cenfined to his house for nearly ten days 
by indisposition, and exhausted by the exertions of the day, he felt 
himself unable to accomplish his purpose. He declared that no exer- 
tions on his part should be wanting to promote not only the local 
interests of thetown of Liverpool, but the more important interest 
of the country at large. After the honour which they had done 
him that day, he hoped that be might be permitted to propose 
the health of a gentleman then present, and which, he was sure, 
would be drank with the greatest applause. If there was a man in 
Liverpool who deserved well of his fellow towiusmen, it was the 
gentleman whose health he was about to propose. He had devoted 
the greatest partof an honourable life in promoting its prosperity. 
Bat Liverpoo! had not been the only scene of his exertions. When 
abroad in foreign climes, many gallant naval officers had been restor- 
ed through his instrumentality, to the blessings of health, who when 
thus restored to health, returned to their ships, fought the battles of 
their country, and acquired imperishable fame. He should therefore 
propose the health of their worthy Vice-President, William Barton, 
Esq. which was drank with great applause. 

Mr. Bartow rose to return thanks. He said, he felt himself 
exceedingly flattered by the undeserved honour which they had just 
conferred upon him ; and he was under peculiar obligations to his 
friends which surrounded him, for having coupled with it their appro- 
bation of some feeble services which he had rendered to his country, 
by contributing to the restoration of the health of some naval 
officers. He had done no more than his duty; they were his coun- 
trymen ; and it ever had been his delight to render them as happy 
as was in his power.—When he looked up the tables, it was with 
emotions of pleasure that he beheld so many respectable persons 
assembled to commemorate the birth and illustrious virtues of Mr. 
Pitt. The object of Mr. Pitt’s policy, they bad been already 
told, was to conserve the independence of England, and to work 
out the salvation of enchained Enrope. He accomplished the for- 
mer; and, had the Supreme Disposer of events thought pro- 
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per to have prolonged his valuable life, be would also have accom- 
plished the latter. If ever there was a time for the adoption of 
tried principles of action, that time was the present. The Re- 
gent’s Ministers have declared, that they inherit the principles of 
Mr. Pitt, and follow the lige of policy which he had marked out, 
He had no doubt, that under the guidance of Almighty God, we 
should soon see accomplished all those objects which Mr. P. intended 
for the security of his country, and the happiness of the civilized 
world. The Pitt Clubs, by the dissemination of his principles, 
had done infinite service to the country ; and he (Mr. B.) was con- 
vinced they would rally round the throne in dangerous and perilous 
times, to defend their King and Constitution, to preserve their coun- 
try from domestic feuds, and, if ever an attempt should be made, to 
repel its invaders. He trusted the next anniversary of the Club 
would be more numerously attended, and that, ere then, the princi- 
ples of Mr. Pitt would acquire fresh lustre and importance by the 
developement of the energies of the nation in the successful issue 
of the approaching contest. 

His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, and our other allies. 

Mr. Stavert then proposed the health of Mr. Parke, Mr. Pickup, 
and Mr. Watkins ; which was drank with three times three, and 
marked applause. 

The health of Captain Scott, R. N. being drank, he said, he was 
not aware that the trivial services which he had rendered to his coun- 
try could entitle him to the distinction they had just conferred upon 
him. He assured them, that when his country required his profes- 
sional services, he should be zealous in the discharge of them. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and his Majesty's 
Joyal Subjects in Hanover, — 

Field Marshal Blucher, Prince of Walstadt; three times three. 

The Pitt Clubs of the United Kingdom, and the Friends and 
Admirers of Mr. Pitt all over the World: three times three.— 
Song ‘‘ Oh! sigh not for him.” 

The Chairman introduced the next toast by observing, that the 
merits of the individual, whose health he should now propose, were 
too well known to the company to need any pavegyric from him. 
He had spent the principal part of his life in the House of Commons. 
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He admired the splendid taleats and unrivalled eloquence of Mr. 
Pitt; appreciated fully the value of his great designs for the good of 
his country ; and, after Mr. P.’s death, proposed to commemorate 
the anniversary of his birth. The example set thus in London spread 
through the country, and we now behold in almost every town a 
Pitt Club. He should, therefore, propose the health of Mr.Atche- 
son, the Founder of the Landon Pitt Club: three times three. 

The Landed and Commercial Interests of the Country, and may 
they ever be firmly united —Glee, ‘‘ Ye Gentlemen of England.” 

The Wooden Walls of England; thiee times three.—Glee, 

“The Wooden Walls.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The health of the Gentlemen of the Committee was then pro- 
posed, when Mr. J. Brunner, Hoxruinsueap rose on behalf of 
the Committee to return to the meeting their thanks for the flattering 
encomiums they had bestowed on their services. He assured them 
that it had been the most anxious wish of the committee to conduct 
the business of the club in such a manner as to give satisfaction to 
every gentleman present: he trusted they had succeeded. When 
they were assembled in that room this time last year, they congratu- 
Jated each other on the downfal] of tyrany ; the restoration of the 
Jegitimate Monarch of France to the throne of his ancestors ; and 
the prospect of general and permanent tranquillity. Their hopes had 
been, but he trusted only for a short time, disappointed by the per- 
fidy of the French nation.—For in no other point of view could we 
look upon the exile of their virtuous and Jegitimate monarch, and the 
restoration of the most blood-thirsty tyrant that ever disgraced a 
throne. They had asked for war, and it was probable they would 
have it, and that it would be dealt out to them with no sparing hand. 
He most sincerely congratulated the company that those Ministers, 
who by a steady perseverance in the measures of their great and 
ever to be lamented leader, (whose birth they had this day met to 
commemorate, had so triumphantly conducted us through the late 
arduous struggle,) still wielded the energies of the British empire. 
If they were seconded, as he trusted they would be, by the zeal and 
the loyalty of the people, no doubt could be entertained of the final 
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success of the approaching contest. He was sure there was no man 
in that room who would shrink from it. He could not sit down with 
out felicitating with them upon the great majority in favour of the 
war in the two houses of parliament, and was happy so few members 
had voted against a measure which was essential to the preservation 
of the honour and security of Britain. He sincerely hoped that the 
principles of Mr. Pitt. would exist as long as the world, and he 
would sii down with proposing for a toast, ‘‘ That the Pitt Club of 
Liverpool may flourish until the end of time.” 

The Mayor of Liverpool. 

The health of Mr. Parry and the Pitt Clab of Nottingham was 
proposed and drank with great applause. Mr. P. returned thanks. 

The Members for the Borough of Liverpool, 

The Right Hon. W. Huaskisson, M. P. 

Prince Schwartzenburgh. 

Lieutenant General the Earl of Uxbridge. 

Lieutenant General Lord Hill. 

The Iron Pallisadoes of the Fmpire—the British Bayonets. 

General Count Barclay de Tolly. 

Ships, Colonies, and Commerce. 

The Lancashire Witches.—Glee, ‘‘ Heve’s a Health to all good 
Lasses.”” 

Plenty in the Land, and Loyalty in the People. 

The imperial Wreath, the Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle.--- 
Glee, ‘* When Arthur first,” 

The good old Town of Liverpool and the Trade thereof. 

British Valour and British Beauty. 

Thus passed another of those Anniversaries which are designed 
to uphold the principles, and to perpetuate the memory of the most 
illastrious Statesman of modern times. Lately the line of politics 
he has marked out for us was looked to with proud and triumphant 
feelings : it had led us to victory and peace ; it had been the guide of 
the Congress at Vienna, and directed to such an organization of the 
European system, as would have done more than ever had been 
done to assure the repose of Europe, had the result been suf- 
ferred to ripen. The revolution in France, and the renewal of the 
war, have postponed the full developement of those extended and 
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enlightened views which, we know, were traced out by his master 
hand, and left for the use of his successors in office. The leading 
principles of bis political conduct are, however, yet (he axioms of 
England and of Europe. A just homage has been paid to them io 
the late decisions of the legislature on the question of peace or war, 
and they will again ‘* weather the storm.” Founded on the joint 
basis of justice and national interest, worse principles may have a 
momentary triumph; but they will remain the rock and the refuge 
of our country. 
a 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Sir, 

The following Letter contains so much originality, aod isso cha- 
racteristic of a young English sailor, that you will please to insert it 
in your Review. The writers are two lads who were early apprenticed 
to a master of a ship in the Transport service. Your Printer must 
observe the orthography, and print it accordingly. 

SURIENSIS, 
July (st, 1815. 





s Letier to their 





Copu of James and Samuel 
Sisters at -— . 





Dear Sisters, 

I took this opportunity of Writing these few lines, hoping to find 
you in good Health as it leaves us at present. We recieved your 
letter this day, and we are very happy to hear that you are all well, 
for it makes us a Deal Comfortabler than we Were before, for I 
thought that you was all Promoted and above Writing to us, for this 
the first time we heard from you Since we lefi home, for it gives us 
more Comfort to find that there is none of you dead, for there none of 
the Ships Company but What's had some of there friends Dead—I 
do assure you we expect nothing else ; but what surprized me that 
to think none of you was Married, or do you mean to continue old 
Maids all your life: for samuel says, if you dont looke Sharp, he 
will be Married before you, So I hope you will not wait for your 
Sister Maria, for I think she is too Old, for you may wait long 
enough for her; for the Course of a twelvemonth we will be home, 
and I think by that time we will be all happy to see each other, for, 
Iam sorry to tel] you, we was very near taking by two Privaters out 
of barcelona, they came out one Night, about Nine o'clock, about four 
months ago, we thought they was too fishing boats, till they were 
very uear a-long-side ; but oge of our men at the Wheel happened to 
see them, so told the mate, and the mate immediately nocked out ; 
and as soonas they beard that, they got on there ors to board us, for 
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they had about 80 men each, and we hadonly 19 men. When they 
found they Could not board us, they lowered down there Sails, and 
went under our Starn ; been a Calm, we could get nothing but Mus- 
quets to bear upon them—durning this time, it sprung up a light 
Breese of wind, we hauled up the main-sale, and gave them the 
chears, and got the two aftermost Guns to bear on them, we loded 
them with round and grape shot, and fired inthem. When they 
found that, they got on there oars and pulled away—if it not been 
dark, we would have took them both. About half an hour after they 
left us, it sprung upa light Breese from the Eastward, and got safe 
to Arens de mau—and we laid there about a fortnight—and we got 
under way with the Invincible to go to Sello, and we saw the Castor 
frigates boats engaging them, and about a month afterwards we had 
the pleasure of seening the Castor frigate bring one of them to Sello, 
which She had taking with her launch ; and about two months ago, 
the English troops Came to Storm taragoner. We, and the Snein- 
cible, and some more Ships, went to take the fort Billagaiuo, which 
they Sieged eight Days, the french Jost about 83 men, but the English 
we cannot inform you, in the 4 of June, the french surrended, “and 
on the 6th the English heard of 15 thousand french coming from 
Tertoser—so they tooke the Brass pieces out and put them on board 
of us, with all the provisions, which was 3 morters, 2 howeters, 
8 twenty fors, 2 Sixes and 2 nines, all the Transports was ordered to 
Sello ;—and the next morning the Invincible made a Signal an 
Enemy in sight, but she weighed imediately, and went tu Billagaiou, 
which just cached the 15 thousand in the road, which she opened 
upon them, and continued firing all day and all night, She oversett 
6 Charriot, and a great quantity of waggons with iatrenching tools, 
and killed 3 french ladies, and about 4 hundred meu, and they are all 
got just to Tarragoner, and yesterday the french blowed it up, and 
they are all retreated to Villa nove, and every Woman that wont 
Submit to the Soldiers, they ran the bayonet through them, 

I have got no more time to tell you about the french barbarity at 
present, but at another time I let you know further. Dear Sister it 
will be no expence to us to send a letter every two months, there is 
4 fleets comes eveYy year to port Mahon, if you be as good when you 
write take it to Deptford, and give it either to mate or master, but 
as for Cloths it will be no use sending them out, Except you get 
some that you can trust two ; a few Sharts would be very acceptable, 
for we get nothing but a parcel of Slop thmg that will last us a Month. 
Dear Sister you wish to know Where Samuel grows less or not ; 
but I thing if we are out atwelvemonth longer you wont know him, 
for within this last twelvemonth he has grown about 4 Inches ; and 
Samuel desires to remember him to Mary andthe Miss Semors, and 
he hopes to find them in good health. And I hope I will hear 
better news of my sister Sarah. And you never let me know 
Where Maria and Caraline lives, for you sent me very little account 
about them, which I hope the nex letter you write, you will send 
the particulars of them, and be so good.as Jet me know wherer James 
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Loyd follow the Sea, and be so good as let me know weather they 
press wery hot in England, for we hear that there is a Gang in every 
Village, for when 1 come home how to keep clear of them, be so 
good as let me know who lives at Mr. Relfs, and if Hannah Luey 
lives there, if they are still living there, remember me to them, 
and let me know weather Samuel Randie went to sea, or when 
he run away, and tell my father that we are both very happy, and 
we can content ourselves another year or two, we have nothing to de 
but shove the boat ashore, and fill her with Graves and Wine from 
4 pence halfpenny a Gallon to a Shilling, and many a hearty meal of 
Bread, Wine, and Sugar, boiled, for I believe that keeps us alive, 
for | Never New what a Days Sickness was since I left you, for the 
time goes merryley away, for it hardly sq ns about 6 months since 
I Jeft home. We expect in (wo or three days to goto Sello. I hope 
in a short time we will be going to Port mahon, to lay there part 
of the Winter, for the Coast ot Catalonia is such a terrible piace 
for Gales of Wind, for all last Winter there was Ships parting from 
there Anchors ; but when we goto Mahon, it is just like going to 
England, for when the Ship lies in Mahon, she is moored head and 
starned, for we can be sure of a nights rest, be on the Coast of 
Catalonia is not one in twenty, for we are either giving her Cable 
or hieving it in, some times three or four times a Night, for we 
expect to be relieved in a months time, for we have been these last 
2 Years on the Coasts. But Dear Sister the Letter you Wrote, I 
improve of it very much, in tne regard of prayer, but is of very 
little use while we are on this station, for when one is reading the 
Bible, the other is continually swearing, for our Captain is got so 

Religious within this twelvemonth, for on Sunday he makes. us 
Exercise hand Bibles or else Scrubing the bulwark or getting the 
Ship under way, for when we have any time, we Ganarley go 
ashore, to see the Spanish Church, for there is the most Batifull 
Paintings and Alters that ever we saw, but someof the Alters are 
worth 2 Million of Money, but Shushet, the french Genaral is 
Stormed the best of their towns, and toke all the Valueable Alters 
out, and sent them to france, all the Inbabitans they put them all 
in to a Church, ard sett them alla fire; on their Christmas Day the 
bring a young Child in the middle of the Church, in a thing like a 
Manger laid upon some hay, and a great quantity of burnt offerings, 
and When the people comes in, the Priest dips his finger in ashes of 
the burnt offering, and Crosses the people on the forehead, and says 
a prayer, and kisses the feet of the wax Child, and on Easter 
Sunday, the have our Saviour on the Cross in the middle of the 
Church, al! the Church is luminated with wax Candles, some of the 
Candles is about Ten feet long, and most of the young Children bring 
a small Candle in their hand, and lights it and setts it down by his 
feet, and then says a prayer, and after the prayer they kiss his feet, 
and then they put one quart intoa Silver plate, then they take their 
Candle and walk out of the Church, and at night they take first an 
[mage carried by 8 men, with al] beautifull Artificial Mowers, which 
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they told we was Judas, and the next Image was our Saviour bearing 
his Cress, and the next was where they Scourged him, and the next 
where they platted the Crown of thorns on his head, the next was 
our Saviour on the Cross, and between the Images was a great 
quantity of men with a large Black Cap over their face, and a large 
chain round their waist about 2 fathom long, and some of them 


bearing the Cross, and others carrying a Cock, and some a pair of 


pincers, and some a hamer,-and Great many simple things not 
worth mentioning, these they carry about in every Strat for 2 nights, 
and the third night, and different Alters where our Saviour is rising 
from the Dead. These men that have the large chains round them 
is condemned to Die, and they say if they bear the Cross, the Con- 
Sessioner will forgive all their Sins, all the Streets are luminated with 
wax Candles, these Confessionors comes through the Street twice a 
week, with four men Carring a laige Silk Airning over his head, 
and about 30 young Curates with those large wax Candles a light, 
and before them three, two with wax Candles alight, about a han- 
dred yard from them, a man walk ringing a bell, and as soon as the 
people hears him, they run out, cnd kn¢els down upon their knees 
all round him, and they say a prayer and Crosses their finger, and 
kisses them. On a Sunday mornivg they goto the Church, in the 
afternoon some a dancing, and others playing at Cards, and all kinds 
of Gambling, and in the evening they go to the Confessioner, and 
tell him every bad thing they have dove through the Week, and by 
that we understand that they are forgiving. 

We heard that the Spaniards has taking 16 hundred troops at 
Tortosar Yesterday, and put them all to the Sword ; and we hear that 
they was going to Storm Tertorser the same night, for the English 
and Spaniards says, they will shew no more quarters tothe French, 
for they will put them ail to the Sword, about four days ago the 
french took four hundred of Lord Wellington’s advanced Guard, and 
put them all to the Swotd ; and the next day the English and french 
Army meet, and Lord Wellington took 15 thousand, and put them 
all to the Sword. 

Dear Sister I hope you wil! write the first opportunity, and direct 
to the Ceres Transport, port Mahon or e/se were. You must excuse 
all blots and blunders, for oftener have the tar brush in our hands 
then the pen. 


May Prosperous Gales fill all our Sails, 
and may we ever be 

from Rocks and Sands, and Enemy’s hands, 
and every danger free. 


So I have no more at present to say, only I hopeI will hear as 
good news in the next letter as I have done inthis. I hope [will 
hear better news from my Sister Sarah, so we remain, Dear Sister, 
you affectionate and dutifull Sons, James and Samuel W 

So good Night God Bless you all. 





August 21st, 1813. 
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ABDERAME, King of Cordova, de- 
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built by him, with remarks on his 
immense Wealth, 369 to371. Ob- 
servations on the Author's Merits 
and Defects, 371. 

Abyasinia, Travels into its Interior, in 
the years 1809 and 1810, by H. Salt, 
Esq. 1, 273. Thefact of the,prac- 
tice there of eating steaks from the 
buttock of a living ox proved, 275. 
The mede of administering the Sa- 
crameut, and the ceremony andna- 
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284, 285. Present State, and Po- 
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mittee of, with the report of that 
Committee in answer, 258. The 
proceedings of the Company de- 
scribed, 239. Charged with pur- 
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"a having encouraged the Capture and 
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. their promises, 249. Items of their 
Expenditure at Sierra Leone, 252. 

Allies, Their Declaration on the Es- 
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cape of Buonaparte from Elba» 
301. Conduct recommended to 
them in their approaching contest 
with Buonaparte, 50z. Their Trea- 
ty of 25th March last, 388. Their 
apparently cautious and timid po- 
licy censured, 891. Their Address 
to the people on entering France in 
1814, 550. The successful attacks 
on Buonaparte, and their ultimate 
entry into Paris in 1814, described, 
551 to 559. Hints to them as to the 
Terms to be imposed on France at 
the present time, 577. | 

Amicus Patria, Letters on Socinian- 
ism, 84 to 101. 

Arrest, The present Laws of, in Eng- 
land, considered, 474, Singularly 
cruel Case of, 383. 

A Sermon, preached in the parish 
Church of Laneaster at the primary 
Visitation of the Right Rev, the 
Bishop of Chester, by the Rev. 
Dr. Whitaker, 62. 

Atheist, brief observations on the 
Life and Death of the, 52. 

BAMPTON Lectures at Oxford, 
their extreme importance as they 
respect the interests of true Reli- 
gion, considered, 105. 

Bank Notes, the Issue of, proved to 
have been necessary and beneficial, 
177. 

Belgarde, Count, the Austrian Com- 
mander, His proclamation in Lom- 
bardy, 393. 

Bellamy, Mr., His proposals for pub- 
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lishing a new translation of the 
Bible, considered, by H. Hurwitz, 
66. His contrasted passages and 
Biblica! Criticieoma, 67. Errors in 
his Translation pointed out, 401. 

Belsham, Mr., His clear exposure of 
Unitarian Principles, 603. 

Bigamy, remarkable instance of, 147. 

Birkbeck, Mr., His notes ona jour- 
‘ney throngh France in 1914, con- 

‘sidered, with extracts, 256 to 273. 
‘ His remarks on the condition of the 
French people and their morality, 
257 to 258. His illiberal Observa- 
tions on a French Clergyman, 259. 
Important consideration respecting 
the French Manufactures, ibid. 
His remarks on the effects of the 
Revolution, considered, 260 to 263. 
His sneer at the Legitimate French 
Government, and at the ancient 
Nobility, 764, 265. His attack on 
the Clergy, 266, 272. Passage 
qnoted involving a contradiction of 
himself, 267, His remarks on Ty- 
rannical Governments, and on that 
of Buonaparte, 268. On the great 
oy gata of women in France, 
ibid. ‘The canse of the latter facts 
as alleged by him, refuted, 259. 
Gross insnit offered by him to his 
Countrywomen, 270. His remarks 
on the beneficial effects of the Re. 
volution renewed and contradicted, 
ibid. His panegyric on Buona- 
parte’s Goveroment, considered, 
271. Concluding remarks on the 
Work, v73. 

Blucher, Marshal, the gallant beha- 
viour of his ‘Troops when attacked 
by Buonaparte near Brienne, 553. 
Ts sorgeed of rashness 555. 

Borodino, battle of, described, 454, 

Brown, Mr., the ¢d edition of his Ga- 
zetteet favourably considered, 293. 

Bradicy, Mr., his edition of Eutropius 
favourably considered, $86. 

Brain, The present defective manner 
of dissecting the, considered, 317. 
proved to be the seat of all moral 
feelings, 328. 

Breslin, Matthew, his reported mira- 
culous cure, considered, 220. His 
pretended restoration to the power 
of speech described, v23. The 
whole shown to be an imposition, 
228 to 252, 

Brewers, their abuses in disposing of 
public Houses, exemplified, 584, 
3845, 455. 
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Tract Society there, described, with 
its object, 152. Resolutions pass. 
ed ata meeting of its Committee, 
144. A list of Tracts published by 
it, 156. 

Bruce, Mr., a statement of his as to 
a seriptural expression shewn to be 
erroneous, 7. Another as to the 
Monsoons in the Red-Sea, 8. Ano- 
ther as to Silver mines, &c. ibid. 
Curious reasoning by him, 9. Seri- 
ous charge againsthim, 11. The 
Integrity of his char acter question- 
ed, 12, #74 to 282. 

Brunswick, Duke of, His glorious fall 
in the Battle of W aterloo described, 
575. . 

Batcher, Rev. Mr., * His plain Dis- 
courses delivered to a Country 
Congregation,” considered, 209.His 
Religious principles described, 210. 
Extraordinary passages quoted, 213. 
False assertion respecting man, 215. 
Another passage quoted, 216. His 
principles Calvinistic, thengh not 
fully avowed, 218. General Re- 
marks on the pernicious tendency 
of this Work, 219. 

Buonaparte, Reflections on his over- 

throw, 57 to 60. On his banishment 

to, and snbsequent return sfrom, 
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the over hberal Conduct of the 

Allies towards him, 295. His pro- 

bable plan of operations, 302. So- 

liloquy written for him whilst an 
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as to bis probable plan of warfare 

with the Allies, 287. ‘The right of 
the Allies to try him for the many 

murders committed by him, 397. 

Placard offering a reward for his 

apprehension, 399. His Campaigns 

in 1813 and 18614, considered, 417. 

Remark illustrative of his Folly 

and Ambition, 418, The Sanit 

of his intellect questioned, wit 
reference to his Russian Campaign 

419. Singular maneuvres practise 

by him, 420. Gross Falsehoods 

stated by him after that Campaign, 

421. His force at the opening of 

the Campaign iv 1813, 424. His 

lying bulletin after the battle of 

Lutzen, 425. His conduct during 

the subsequent suspension of hos- 

tilities, 426. Instance of his ob- 
stinacy and want of skill, 427. His 

Retreat after the Battle of Leipzig, 

and the blowing up of the bridge 

accounted for, ibid. His evormous 
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428. The effects thereof on his 
reputation, 429. Means offered to 
him by the Legislative body, 432. 
His strange Discourse on dismis- 
sing the Legislative Body, ibid. 
Private savings said to have becn 
reserved to him by the Allies in a 
secret Treaty, 434 Great Military 
Blunder committed by him, ibid. 
His Russian Campaign described, 
with an estimate of his Forces on 
crossing the Niemen, 445. His 
Distrust of the King of Prussia, 
446. Fights the battle of Borodino, 
454. The great Loss of men ex- 
rienced by birn before his leaving 
oscow, stated as a proof of his 
want of military talents, 524. He 
sends proposals to Petersburgh for 
Peace, and after a long delay begins 
his retreat from Moscow, with a de 
scription of the manner in which 
the French Army Jeft that Capital, 
526. Fights the battle of Jaroslavitz, 
with reflections thereon, 577. Hor- 
rid Barbarity of the French Sol- 
diers, 529, 530. Notable instance 
of uonaparte’s cruelty to seme 
Russian Prisoners, 531. Dreadful 
sufferings of the French Soldiers, 
532 to 538. The manner of Buona- 
parte’s abandoning them described, 
587. His conflict with the Allies 
in 1814 on their entering France 
described, with remarks on his 
Conduct on those occasions, 551 
to 558. His Dethronement and his 
Behaviour on being informed of it, 
561. Reflections on his character 
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of his Campaigns and former Victo- 
ries, 563 to 566. Instances of his 
implacable revenge aud of the Ma- 
lignity of his heart, 567, 568. His 
Civil Administration, considered, 
569. His overthrow at Waterloo 
described, 571. And abdication, 
576. 
Busby, Dr., Severe but just censure 
on his translation of Lucretius, 38. 
CALVINISM, a Statement of the 
Doctrines of, 6%. Their tendency, 
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Cape of Good Hope, the Dutch Co- 
lonists there, described. v. Favour- 
abie account of the women of that 
Settlement, i». 

Carnot, Mr., able Letter to him on 
his pamphlet, by an Englishman, 
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119. His ridiculous definition of 
social order, refuted, ibid, His 
attack on the Emigrants, noticed, 
121. His attempt to justify the 
Murder of Louis XVIth, 12. Ano- 
ther false assertion of his, consi« 
dered, 124. Animadversions on 
his observations on social liberty, 
126. 6 

Carpenter, Dr., his definition of Uni- 
tarianism, 82, His correspondence 
on the subject, ib, to 95, His 
statement of the Unitarian doc- 
trines, further cousidercd, 157, 
158, 578. His opinion respecting 
Satan, 598. 

Cathohe Committee of Ireland, re- 
markable instance of duplicity in 
its Members, 170. Their conduct 
towards Mr. Cox, on his being set 
in the pillory, 499. 

Catholic Board, reflections on their 
pernicious effects on the population 
of [reland, 192. Mr, Curran’s de- 
scription of them, 193. Their pre- 
dilection for the Inquisition, 497. 

Clieakill, Sir Joseph, his poem, called 
the Cross Bath Guide, considered, 
138. 

Childe Harold, an address te, 129. 

Christianity, the happy consequence 
produced by it on Society, enume- 
rated, 6%, 

Christianus Biblicus, his letter on 
Unitarianism, 95. 

Charch of England Tract Society, at 
Bristol, described, 152—157. 

Classical Pastime, in a set of Poetical 
Enigmas, cousidered, 31. 

Clericus Anglicauus, his letter on the 
Right of Foreign Interposition in 
the present affairs of France, 408. 

Comoro Islands, their claims on the 
East India Company, urged, 7. 

Connell, James, his prosecution of 
certain Irishmen, for administer- 
ing treasonable oaths, and his sub- 
sequent murder, 174, 175. 

Controversy on religious matters, its 
use and abuse, desc ibed, 106, 107, 
307, 

Coral Traders, their voyages ow the 
Eastern Coast of Africa, desc: ibed, 
10. 

Corn, the prohibition of its importa- 
tien under a certain price, consider- 
ed, 153. ‘The price of, shewn to 
quirkly influence the price of la- 
bour, 138. Gratifying view of the 
ability of this country to supply 
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an adeqnate supply of Corn for its 


consumption, 541. 

Corn Laws, able Observations en 
their effects, by Mr. Malthus, 129. 
The great importance of the ques- 

tion respecting them, ibid. The 
policy of an alteration in them, 
considered, 130.. Arguments in 
support. of that measure, 
scribed, 131. The subject conti- 
nued, 152 to 188 Reswumed, 539 
to 544. 

Counsel, Observation on their licenti- 
ousness in examining witnesses, &c. 
442. 

Cousins, Rev. Mr., his Inquiry into 
the reported miraculous Cure of 
Matthew Breslin, with Extracts, 
220 to.238. 

€ox, Rev. Mr.—Mr. Gourlay’s letter 
to him, on the subject of Church 
Property and Tithes, 464. 

Crabbe, Mr., Remarks ou his poetry, 


Crucifix, ridiculous fraud practised by 
the Papists, by means of one, 257. 

Cumberland, Richard, his Character 

‘as a poet and dramatic writer, 
considered, 45. 

Curran, Mr., his description of the 
Catholic Board in Ireland, 195, 
Curtis, Miss, remarks on her poetical 
Enigmas, on the planets and Zo- 
diacal signs, called Classical Pas. 

time, 31. 

DAVIES, Mr. G., his Key to Bonny. 
castle’s Trigonometry, favourably 
considered, 387. 

De Falkirk’s Annals of Irish Popery, 
considered, 352. Hint as to the 
real Author, ibid. Extracts con- 
taining various instances of plots 
and open endeavors of the Papists 
to snbvert the Protestant Religion, 
353 to 357. 

Defenders, a Popish Banditti so 
called in [freland, their proceed- 
ings, described, 169, Their out- 
rages, 171. 

Discipline, a Novel, considered, 18. 
The Author’s Remarks-on innocent 
Amusements, 19. On the impor- 
tance of a religious principle, ibid. 
The characters and incidents de- 
scribed, 20 to 30. Hint to the Au- 
thor, 29. Concluding remarks on 
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of Marriages, considered and cen. 
sured, 146. Its sentence im the 
Case of a Man couvicted of Bigamy, 
described, 147. 

Flective Franchise, its origin, on the 
want of Reform in the present 
State of, 188. 

England, her national glory contrasted 
with that of France, 125. 

English Journal, Observation on the 
profligacy of a certain one, and on 
the very proper treatment which it 
met with, on a particular ecca- 
$100, 420. 

Eurepe, its situation at the close of 
the campaign of 1813, considered, 
430. 

FACULTIES, their Innateness in 
Man, conteaded for, $22 to 354. 
Fellowes, Miss, her Marriage with, 
and subsequent Divorce from, Cap- 
tain Stuart, described, 147 to 151. 
Ferdinand VIL, thoughts on his Re- 
establishment of the Inquisition in 
Spain, with an Extract from the 
Speech of one of his Chaplains, 

501. 

Fiction, the proper application of, 
19. 

Fletcher, Judge, his Charge to the 
Grand Jury of the County of Wex- 
ford, at the Summer Assizes, 1814, 
cousidered, 164. His Elevation to 
the Bench, 165. His motives for 
delivering that Charge, 171. Gross 
inconsistencies in it, pointed ont, 
172. The causes to which he at- 
tributes the disturbed state of Ire- 
land, enumerated, and shewn to 
be erroneous, 176, & seq, His 
reflections on the payment of 
Tithes, 183. On the Registry of 
Freeholds, 185. His complaint of 
a want of an equal and impartial 
administration of justice in Ireland, 
covsidered, 190. His remarks on 
the Insurrection Law, 194. 

Fletcher, Judge, Remarks on his 
Charge to the Grand Jurors of 
Wextord, as reported, 649. Nu- 
merous instances of mis-statements 
in the Reporter, tending to defame 
the Judge's Character, 650. 

Foreigners, the encouragement af- 
forded to them in this country, 
eensured, 49. 

Forster, Mr., bis Researches about 
Atmospheric Phanomena, with Ex- 
tracts, considered, and a remark by 
him, censured, #03, 994, 
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France, Remarks on the late trea- 
chery of the different authorities, 
and of the Generals there, 297. 
The present debased state of, con. 
sidered, 299, 300. The Right of 
other Nations, to interpose in its 
present affairs, asserted, 408. 

Frances, Miss, her poem, called Sir 
Wilibert de Waverley ; or the Bri- 
dal Eve, with Extracts, favourably 
considered, 289 to 299. 

Freeholds, curious mode of manufac- 
turing them in Ireland, for Elec- 
tion purposes, 186. 

French Army, its sufferings on the 
retreat from Moscow, described, 
532 to 558. 

GALL, Dr.—See Spurzheim. 

Giraud, M. a translation of his account 
of the campaign of Paris in 1814, 
with a sketch of that of 1813, con- 
sidered, 417. Sensible remark on 
the ambition and folly of Buona- 
parte, 418. 
his work resumed, 550. His deli- 
neation Of Buonaparte’s charac- 
ter, 563. 

Gospel Ministers, the characteristics 
of their writings described, 211. 
Gourlay, Mr. his letter to Mr. Cox ou 

the right to church property, and a 


vindication of the commutation of 


tithes, 464. Various passages from 
Mr. Coxe’s work, and from Mr. 
Gourlay’s in reply, quoted, 466, to 
471. Concluding remarks on him, 
475. 

Grand Juries, in Ireland, vindicated 
from the attack of Jadge Fletcher, 
182. 

Grave-stones, verses for, considered 
and approved, 386. 

Gregory VII, pope, the supremacy in 
the church usurped by him, 166, 
4953. 

Gros, Mr. his treatise on French pro- 
nunciation, favourably considered, 
385. 

Guthrie, Mr. recovers damages against 
Mr. Sterne, in Ireland, for crim. 
con. 604. 

Guy Mannering; or the astrologer, 
a novel by the author of “ Wa- 
verly,” favorably considered, 544. 
The characters described with ex- 
tracts, 545, to 549. 

HAWTHORN COTTAGE, a novel, 
considered, 60. r 


The consideration of 
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Hay, Mr. Edward, observations on 
his history of the insurrection of 
the county of Wexford in 1798, 
625. His connection with the Irish 
rebellion shewn, 626, to 631. Let- 
ters written by him during that pe- 
riod, 629, 630. His great favor 
with the catholic committee de- 
scribed, 681. 

Highlanders, remarks on their cha- 
racter, 55, on the dissolution oi 
the feudal system among them auc 
its effects, ibid. Wise conduct of 
the late Earl of Chatham towards 
them, ibid. 

High Sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex, remarks on the extortion prac- 
tised on the appcintment of their 
secondaries and under-sheriff, 377 
to 550. 

Hume, Mr, just remark by him on 
religious fanaticism, 186, on po- 
pery, 187. 

Hurwitz, Mr. bis letters on Mr. Bel- 
jlamy’s Biblical Criticisms, 66, 310, 
401. 

INQUISITION, founded, 494. The 
mode of its proceeditig, 495. Its 
recent revival in Spain deplored, 
500. 

Inspectors Letters on Socinianism, 
10%, 306, 474. His canons ef 
sound criticism, $08 to 310. His 
letter on the Unitarian Controversy, 
577 to 603. 

Insurrection Law, in Ireland. 
provisions vindicated, 194. 
Ireland, the disturbances which have 
existed there at different periods 
described, 169 to 195, The true 
causes of discontent amongst its 

people, 176. 

Irish papists, treasonable oaths ad 
ministered, and taken by them, 
173 to 175. Their strong predi- 
lection for the inquisition, 495, 
497. 

Irish bar, favourable specimen of the 
eloquence of, 604. 

Irish age ig their character de- 
scribed, 684. Their liability to be 
led astray by designing men, ibid. 

KEAN, Nr. remarks on his manner 
of acting, 42. 

Kemble, Mr. his acting considered, 
42. 

King, some alteratiop.in the prayers 
forthe, suggested, 616, 


Its 
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King’s Beneh Prison, singularly hard 
cases of defendants surrendering 
themselves there, 383. Its internal 
management considered, with a 
just encomium on the character of 
the present Marshal, ibid. 

Kutusoff, Gen. fights the battle of Bo- 
rodino against Buonaparte, 453 , 15+. 

LABAUME, CAPT. his narrative of 
Buonaparte’s campaign in Russia 
considered, 443. Remarks on the 
merits of the work, 444. Remark- 
able circumstances under which 

art of the work was penned, ibid. 

is estimate of Buonaparte’s army 
which crowed the Niemen, 445. 
His singular conversation with a 
Russian Monk, 456. His arrival 
at Mescow, 459. The second part 
of his work considered, 521 His 
estimate of the amount of the 
French army on passing and repass- 
sing the Niemen, 539. 

Laicus, his letter on the depravity 
occasioned by the excessive use of 
ardent spirits, 69, Its contents re- 
~ game to public attention, 

6. 

Laing, Mr. the character of his his- 
tory of Scotland, shortly remarked 
on, 11. 

Law, remarks on the inadequate re- 
muneration of public officers con- 
nected with it in England, 6. 

Lent, the improper obscrvance of, 
at Drory Lane Theatre, animad- 
verted on, 410, to 412. 

Letter tq the Editor of the Anti- 

jacobin Review, 66. 
«+++ to the Editor of the Times, 369. 
+e++ to the Editor of the Anti- 
jacobin, 79. 
to do. By, 
ee to do. 83. 

o+++ todo. 84, 

to do. 86, 

to do. 90. 

to do. 95. 

eres todo. 98. 

eese to do. 100. 

to do, 108, 

to the Fditor, 157. 

to do. 163. 

to do. 306. 

to do. 310. 


to de, gee 


. 
eee 
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Letterto the inhabitants of London 

410, 
+++ to the Editor, 474. 

e+e* to do. 577. 

eee to do. 604, 

e«+* to do. 616. 

+++ @ singular one, from two bro- 
thers, apprentices in the 
transport service, to their 
sisters, 701. 

- «+ to the Editor, 649. 

e+e to ditto, 688. 

++«+ to do. 701. 

Lines, on reading Lord Byron’s Childe 
Harold, 412. ; 

Liverpool, the late aniversary of Mr. 
Pitt's birthobserved there, describ- 
ed, 688. . 

Locke, Mr., an observation of lis 
respect ng the ideas, 324. 

Louis j6th, the place of his inter- 
ment described, 79. 

Louis is8th, tie treacherous con- 
duct of his ministers and generals, 
considered, 298. 

Lower Canada, proceedings of the 
legislature of that province, £02. 
Remarks on the rigid rejection of 
the army bill there, ind. A list 
of bills which received the royal 
assent in that province, in March 
last, 506. The goverior'’s address 
to the Leyislative Couneil and 
House of Assemblv, 508. Ad- 
dresses of the House of Assem- 
bly to the Prince Regent on the 
subject, en the alleged detects in 
the present constitution of the 
courts of justice in that province, 
and on other subjects, 510. To Sir 
George Prevost, 513. Certain re- 
solutions passed by them, touching 
the impeachmeuts against Judges 
Sewell and Monk, 514. Other reso- 
lutions passed ty them, 515, 517. 
Proposed speech of the speaker 
to the governor (Prevost), 518. 

Latzen, Battle of, remarks on the re- 
sult of, 425. 

MACAULAY, Mr. Z.,varions charges 
brought against him as Secretary 
of the African Institution, 245 to 
249. Extract of a letter from him 
to Governor Lndlam, 248. 

Magistrates, hivts to, as to the indis- 
criminate licen-ing of liquor shops, 
v7. The venality of many of them 
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public 


im grautiug licenses for 
houses, cousidered, 435. 
Mahomet, the cause of his death, 
according to a certain anthor, 369. 
Malthus, Rev. Mr., bis observations 
on the effects of the Corn Laws, 
and on a rise or fall in the price of 
corn, on the agriculture and ge- 
neral wealth of the country, 199. 
An assertion of his contradicted 
by eaperience, 133. Division of 
his ex..miuation, respecting the re- 
strictions on the importation of 
foreign corn, ibid. His opinion on 
importation, with some strong ob- 
servations by him, in favour of a 
free trade, 134. His just remarks 
on the benefits derived to the state, 
from extensive commerce and ma- 
nufactures, 157. His enumeration 
of the evils inseparable from re- 
strictions on the importation of 
foreign corn, 137. Remarks on 
the work, 138. His appendix to 
his observations on the corn laws, 
intitled “‘ The grounds of an Opi- 
nion on the policy of restricting 
the importation of Foreign Corn,” 
considered with extracts, 539 to 
544. His opinion. His view of 
the competency of this country, 
to afford an adequate supply of 
corn, 541. His concluding ob- 
servations on the importation of 

corn, 542%, 543. 

Man, the proper study of, explained, 
$18. 

Marriage Act, the late construction 
of it in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
complained of, 151. Its, amend- 
ment suggested, ibid. 

M‘Cabe, Rev. Mr., instances cf his 
pretended ski'l, in converting per- 
sons to the Roman Catholic faith, 
223, 224. _Reflections thereon, 
226, to 258. 

Memory distinguished fiom remem- 
brance, 344. 

Miller, Dr., his pretended miracle 
at St. Winnefrid’s Well, consider- 
ed, 220, 

Milton, his. admirable staiement of 
the primeval prophecy, 57y. His ¢x- 
pression of the gracious founda- 
tion of free agency, 588. | 

Monk, extraordinary narrative of 


one in Russia, with a French Ge- 
neral, 456. 


Montgomery, Mr., his poems, cou- 
sidered, 44. 

Moscow, interesting account of its 
conflagration, and of the brutality 
of the French army, 459 to 464. 
Melancholy account of the fate 
vf a young lady there, 462, Far- 
ther reflectious on its destruction, 
522, 593, 52%, 

Mosambique, miserable state of the 
Portuguese colony there, described, 
3. Cruelty of the first settlers to the 
natives, 4. Poverty of the officers 
of the government, considered, 5, 

Mothers, excellent lesson for too in- 
dulgent ones, 21. 

Mulock, Mr., his eloquent speech at 
the Liverpool anniversary of Mx, 
Pitt's birth, 689. 

Murat, conjectures as to his conduct 
in the approaching conflict, 3y¥2. 
The proclamation of the Austrian 
commander respecting him, 393. 

Murder, several remarkable instances 
of a propensity to commit that 
crime, 332. 

Murray, Mr., some remarks on his 
publication of Mr. Bruce’s life and 
writings, «21016, 278 to 280. 

NEGROES, their treatment at Sierra 
Leone, described and reprobated, 
244. 

Nelson, late Lord, a scheme pro- 
posed by him for conserving Bri- 
tish seamen in time of peace, 79. 

Nicholls, Sir John, his construction 
of the marriage act, considered, 
151. 

Nobility, the ancient, in France, vin- 
dicated from the calumnies of Mr. 
Birkbeck, ¥65. 

Normandy, its coudition during and 
since the French revolution, con 
sidered, 260. 

North Staffordshire Infirmary, re- 
port aud resolutions adopted, se- 
lative to a proposed eis) ¥ to 
be socalled, 196to 207. Addiess 
to the labouring classes on the sub- 
ject, 199. List of subscriptions 
towards it, 204. - 

ORANGE MEN, int Treland, justi- 
fied from the aXpersions of the 
disaffected, 177. Instances of 
their loyalty, 180, 181. 

Original Lines and “Translations, a 
small volume so called, cousidered, 
127. ve 
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on them, 142. arious instances 
of their endeavours to subvert the 
Protestant religion, 553 to $57. 
Amount of the expences of the 
Court of Rome in maintaining 
imposters «nd incendiaries in 
Britain in one year, $55. 

Papa) authority, papers respecting it 
presented to the Prince Regent, 
633, 

Pearce, Mr., his treatise on the 
abuses of the laws, particularly 
in actions by arrest, with va- 
rious interesting extracts, 374 to 
385. Concluded, 455 to 44%. 

Phillips, Mr., his eloqnent speech on 
a recent crim, con, trial in Ire- 
land, given at length, 604 to 616. 

Physician, the real character and 
duty of one, 318. 

Picton, Lieut.-General, is dispatched 
against the French army, 572. His 
glorious death, with reflections on 
the excellence of his character, 
573. Epitaph on him, 575. 

Pitt, Right Hon. Wm., the late an- 
niversary of his birth observed at 
Liverpool, described, 688. The 
different toasts and sentiments on 
that occasion, ibid. Eloquent speech 
of Mr. Mulock, 689. Speech of 
Mr, Aspinall, 696, of Mr. Barton, 
697, of Mr. Hollinshead, 699. 

Pius VIL, his Bull for the restoration 
of the Jesuits, 635. A translation 
of it, 638. Remarks on it, 642, 
698, 699, 780. 

Platotl, Hetman, interesting account 
of the death of his favourite son 
in battle, with the ceremony of 
his funeral, 528, 

Platonic Love, a Novel, Remarks re- 
specting, 351. 

Poland, the Condnet of its Inhabi- 
tants on the arrival of the French 
Army’ in that country, on its way 
towards Russia, with Remarks on 
Buonaparte’s pretended intentions 
of restoring its independence, 448. 

Pensonby, Major-General, bis death 
in the battle of Waterloo, described, 
575. 

Pope, the impnted infallibility of the, 
as contended for by the Papists, 
considered, 113. 

Popish Seminaries, the propriety of 
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PAPISTS, some just observations 


encouraging them in this country, 
questioned, 144. 

Popis Church, the immutability of 

its doctrines, proved, 228. 

Priests, paragraph extracted 
from their Canonical Oath, 168. 
Their unlimited influence over their 
flocks, 185. 

Portuguese Settlements on the East 
Coast of Africa, described, 3. 

Power, Mr,, his history of the Empire 
of the Mussulmans in Spain and 
Portugal, considered, with Ex- 
tracts, 368. His statement of the 
cause of the death of Mahomet, 
569. The style of the Book, con- 
sidered, 971. 

Power, Mr, A,, his new Orthogra- 
phical Exercises for the Use of 
Foreigners and Schools, considered, 
and the System deprecated, 586. 

Presbyterians, the endeavours of the 
Catholic Committee to seduce them 
in the North of Ireland, described, 
179. 

Prussia, the excellent proclamation 
of the King of, to his Subjects, 
recently issued from Vienna, 391. 
One of the injuries sustained by het 
from Buvonaparte, not generally 
known, recorded, 422, 446. 

Psychology, the obstacles in the way 
of its improvement, described, 317, 
518. 

Public Houses, a growing abuse re- 
specting the disposal of them, by 
the Brewers, noticed, 384, Evils 
arising from an indiscriminate li- 
censing of them, 438, 

RELIGIOUS FANATICISM, the 
evils arising from it in Ireland, la- 
mented, 186. 

Rome, pretended miraculous events, 
which took place there on the ad- 
vance of the French Army towards 
that City, 235. 

Romish Church, extracts from several 
of its Canons of a very unchris- 
tian character, 167. Its Priests 
bound to disseminate them among 
his Flock, 168. Effects of the doc- 
trines contained in those Canons in 
Ireland, in the preseut age, ibid. 

Russian Emperor, lines addressed to 
him, 127. 

Russians, their prudent retreat: on 
the entrance of the Freneh into 
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(heir country, incomprehensible to 


the latter, 451. 
Smolensko, ibid, 

SALT, Mr., his voyage to, and his 
travels in, Abyssinia, considered, 
1. His Remarks on the Dutch at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 2. His 
arrival at the Portuguese Colony 
of Mosambique, with a description 
of it, 3. His Observations on the 
present melancholy state of the 
Cemoro Islands, 6. Arrives off 
Aden, on the Arabian Coast, 7. 
Corrects some statements of Mr. 
Bruce, 7 to 17. Dangerous, and 
nearly fatal, excursion by him, 17. 
His journey into the interior of 
Abyssinia, with a curious descrip- 
tion of his fellow travellers. Ano- 
ther attack made by him, on Mr, 
Bruce's veracity, 275. Corrobo- 
rates a fact related by Mr. Bruce, 
asto the custom of cutting steaks 
from a living Ox, 275. Describes 
an Excursien to shoot the Hippo- 
potamus, 282. Describes the ex- 
traordinary imitative powers of a 
Court Jester, 983. Amiable cha- 
racter of an Abyssinian, 286, Fa- 
vourable Remarks on Mr. Salt’'s 
publication, 288. 

Saxony, King of, his refasal to ac- 
cede to the arrangements made by 
the Congress, with respect to his 
Dominions, remarked on, 303. 

Secondaries’ Office, Remarks on the 
abuses and extortions existing in 
that Office in London, and on the 
right ef the Corporation of London 
to sell it, questioned, 379, 380. 

Seduction, the prevalence of that 
Crime, considered, 60. Hints on 
the subject of it, and of adultery, 
158. The different classes of of- 
fenders, considered, 160. Most ef- 
fectual method of prevention 
pointed ont, 161. The merit of 
that method, considered, 162. 

Senex Laicus, his letter to the Inha- 
bitants of London, &c. 410. 

Snakespeare, remarkable criticism 


Their conduct at 


from the Eclectic Review, on that 
great poet, 36. Remarkable Sen- 
tence written by Dr. Johnson on 
him, ibid. Excellent soliloquy from 
his Measure for Measure, 594. 
Ships, some improvement in the cen- 
struction of, suggested, 618. 
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Sierra Leone. See Negroes. 

Sir Wilibert de Waverley; or the 
Bridal Eve, a poem, considered, 
289. 

Sisters, a Tribute of Gratitude to 
two, 624. 

Slave Trade, its effects of the Act for 
its Abolition, described, and shewn 
to be very different from what they 
were expected to be, 243. Injuri- 
ous effects produced by Ministers 
pressing the Abolition on the com- 
bined powers, 304. Further re- 
marks on the conduct of Ministers, 
with respect to it, 564. 

Smith, Dr., his Manual, or Latin 
Grammar, considered, and recom- 
mended, 65. 

Socinianism, the Exeter Controversy 
on that subject, considered, witha 
correspondence on the subject at 
length, 81 to 103. ‘The inconsis- 
tency of its followers of the present 
day, shewn, 163. 

Special Juries, remarks on those of 
the County of Middlesex, 442. 

Special Pleaders, their increased 
number and impertance accounted 
for, and regretted, 440. 

Spirits, the depravity occasioned by 
the excessive drinking of them, 
considered, 69. The various per- 
nicious censequences thereof, de- 
scribed, ibid. to 74. Murders fre- 
quently to be attributed to it, 72. 
Remedy suggested, 75. Great num- 
ber of shops for selling spirits in 
the Metropolis, remarked on, 77. 

Spurzheim, Dr., the physiognomical 
system of him and Dr. Gall, con- 
‘sidered, 313. Extract from the In- 
troduction, 315. His method of 
Dissecting the Brain, described, 
317. The anatomical and physiolo- 
gical parts of the work particu. 
larly interesting to all Christians, 
"320. His method of examining the 
nervous system, 321. Extract on 
the innateness of the human facul- 
ties, 322. On the constancy of 
the human character, the unifor- 
mity of mankind, and of geniuses, 
323. On the particularity of sex 
and individuality of every person, 
324. Remarks by him, calculated 
to offend the Calvinists, $¢5. Ex. 
tract on the manifestations of the 
faculties, 327. His metaphysical 
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sidered, with his mode of investi- 
gauing the human mind, 328. The 

ifferent organs described, by means 
of which he proposes to explain ail 
the phenomena of the haman mind, 
329 to342. The result of the Doc- 
tor’s system, as applied to the late 
Mr. Pitt and Mr, Fox, 340. His 
general remarks on the number of 
the organs, and on the mode of 
action, 342 to 344. Exposition of 
memory and imagination, 344. His 
remarks on free will, 345. Errors 
of many philosophers, pointed out, 
347. His hints respecting inter- 
marriages, 348. His recapitula- 
tion and conclusion, 349. Cenclu- 
ding remarks on the Author’s sys- 
tem, 350. 

Stoney, Mr., his letter on the incon- 
sistency of medern Socinians, 163. 

Stuart, Captain, the circumstances of 
his Marriage with Miss Fellowes, 
and the decision of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court thereon, 147 to 151. 

Surr, Mr., his Novel, called the 
Magic of Wealth, favourably con- 
sidered, with Extracts, 357. His 
remarks on the Slave Trade, the 
Liberty of the Press, and respect- 
ing certain political Characters, 
censured, 363 to 368. 

THEFT, instances ef propensity 
towards it, 334. 

Tie Modern Dunciad, a Satire, fa- 
vourably considered, 33. Nume- 
rous interesting extracts, 34 to 53. 

The Saxon and the Gael, or the 
Northern metropolis, including a 
view of the Lowland aid Highland 
character, considered, 5.3. Sketch 
of the story, 54. Suggestions as 
to its author, considered, 56. 

The Downfal of Napoleon, and the 
Deliverance of Europe improved, 
a sermon preached in Chit Lane 
Chapel, Whitby, by George Young, 


56. 

The Magic of Wealth, a novel, con- 
sidered, $57. 

Thornhill, Frederick, specimen of his 
poetry, 65. — 

Thorpe, Dr., his letter to Mr. Wil- 
berforce on the subject of the 
African Institution, ¢$8. Serious 


charge by him against the direc- 
ters, 242. 


His account of the 
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and ph mica] system, con- 


treatinent of the captured negroes 
at Sierra Leone, 244. His as- 
persions on Mr. Wilberforce, con- 

. sidered, 254. 

Thresners, their outrages in Ireland, 
described, 176 

Tithes, the right of the clergy to 
them vindicated, 467. The policy 
of committing them, considered, 
472. 

Treaty of Paris, some of its articles 
considered as respecting Buona- 
parte, 570. 

Tuscan Legislation in spiritual mat- 
ters. A memorial on the subject 
of mach importance to protestant 
readers, 644. ‘Translation of it, 
646. Recommended to the at- 
tention of the public. 648. 

VAN Mildert, Dr., his sermons 
preached before the University of 
Oxford, im 1814, comprising an 
inquiry into the genera! principles 
of Scripture interpretation, 105. 
His remarks on religious contro- 
versy, 106. On the spurious libe- 
rality of the present, on the divi- 
nity of religious Opinions, 107. 
Certain fixed principles of scrip- 
ture interpretation laid down by 
him, 108. His observations on the 
sources of religious error, 110. 
On the doctrines of the papists, 
111. ‘Their estimation of the au- 
thority of. unwritten traditions, 
cousidered by him, 115. ‘The te- 
nets of certain sectaries examined 
by him, 116 to 118. Cenc\uding 
remark om the exceilency of the 
Discourse, 118. 

UNITARIANISM, its doctrines <e- 
scribed by one of its members, 82. 
Further considered, 577 to 663. 

Unitarian Controversy, letter to the 
Editor on the subject of the, 157. 
Another, 306. Anoiher, 474. 

Voltaire, remarks on his last mo- 
ments. 53. 

WALTERS, Mr., his improvements 
in naval a:chitecture, considered, 
618 to 624, 

Warrants of Attorney, remarks on 
the frequent oppressive effects of, 
3&2, 440. 

Waterloo, remarks on the obstinacy 
of the battle of, and on its decisive 
character, 571. Immense loss of the 
enemy, 575. 
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Wellington, Duke of, lines addressed 
to him, 128. Is taken by sur- 
ay by Buonaparte, but defeats 
im in the battle of Waterloo, 571. 
Wexford, Judge Fletcher's speech to 
the Grand Jury there, as falsely 
reported, considered, 649 to 688. 
Whitaker, Dr., remarks on his visi- 
tation sermon, preached in the 
rae church of Lancaster, 62. 
ts object, ibid. His statement 
of the doctrines of Calvin, 65. 
The subject resumed with able re- 
marks on the alleged servitude of 
the human will, 139. His remarks 
on the mode of conducting mo- 
dern controversy, 141. Excelient 


observations by him on the papists, 
142. His opinion on the propriety 
of popish seminaries in this ceuntry, 
opposed, 144. His remarks on 
the Unitarians and Antinomians, 
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145. UCarnest exhortation to diffi- 
dence and humility, in the discus- 
sion of religious matters, ibid. 

Whitbread, Mr., remarks on his op- 
position to all the measures of the 
allies, and of this government, 396, 
399. His predilection for Buona- 
paite, 422. 

Willerforce, Mr., letter to him from 
Doctor Thorpe on the African In- 
stitution, £38. His reported in- 
tention to bring a bill into parlia- 
ment for bettering the condition of 
the free people of colour in the 
West Indies, 254. Sarcastic pas- 
suge in the above letter against 
him, ibid. Hints to him, 255. 

YOUNG, Mr.,, his sermon on the 
downfall of Napoleon, and the 
deliverance of Europe, 56. Fas 
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